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How  Lincqiu  FougUt  a  E>ue£. 

VurofUnV^- — —        \  ?  ")'l 

An  interesting  bit  of  hist  ry,  relating 
tu  tbc  l;»t o    President   Lincoln,  has  ju  t 
found  its  way    into  print      It  is  state  t 
that  somewhere   about  the    jear  i8h<, 
Lincoln     and  the  then     Captain   Paddy 
Shields,  who  had  served  in  the    Briti.-ii 
army    and     has     since  taken  honorable 
part  in  the  Mexican  and  later  wars,  left 
SpringGi-ld,  111,  together    for  the  pur- 
pose of  lighting  a  duel  at  Bloody  Island, 
now  East  St.  Louis,     They  stopped  for 
break  fast  at  a  little  village  which  hap- 
pened to  bo  the  county  seat,  where  th.t 
Giro  a  it  "Court  was  then  iu  session  upon 
which  there  was  in  attendance  Stephen 
A.    L>oug!ass — who    was    at    the  timo 
prosecuting  attorney  for   the  district — 
ii.  \V.  English,  member  of    Assemb'j  , 
and  A.  \V,  Cavarly,   Senator,   all  three 
of  whom  were  warm  political  friends  of 
Captain  Shields;   Go).  John  J.   Hardin, 
altdr  wards  killed  at  But  na  Vista,  and 
Gul.  Edwin     D   Baker,  killed  at  Ball  * 
Bluff,  i'riends  of    Lincoln.     Very  soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  would-be  dn 
ellists,  the  affair  having   become  poised 
about,  the    gentlemen     named    hastily 
started  in  pursuit,  but  did  not  overtake 
Lincoln  and  Shields    until  the  grcun  I 
where  the  tight  was  to  take    place   hud 
been  reached  and  the  parties  were  ready 
for  the  combat.     Tho  friends  succeeded 
in     inducing    Shields  to  withdraw  th; 
challenge  for  five  minutes  iu  order  that 
Lincoln  might  give  an  explanation, w;i  i 
astipulation  that  if  it  Bhould    bo  sat  i  - 
factory  to  Shields,  he    (Shields)  would 
not  in  future  attempt  to  find  out  or  dis- 
cover who  might   have  been  the  author 
of  the  newspaper  article  from  which  the 
trouble    arose.       Ad    soon     as  Captain 
Shields     withdrew     the  challenge,  Mr. 
Lincoln    at    once    assured   him,  on  his 
honor  as  a  man,  that  ho  had  never  se<  n 
or  heard  of  the  article    in  question   till 
he  read  the  same  in  tho  morning  paper, 
and  that  be  was  in  no  sense  responsible 
for  the  same,  but  had    simply  espoused 
the  authorship  of  U  in  order  to  protect 
the    good     name    of    a  most  estimable 
young  j:irl  in  Springfield.     This  settled 
what  might  h;:vo  terminated  in  a  bloody 
affair.     The  would  be  combatants  shoe* 
hands    aod   were    ever  afterwards  good 
friends.      The  authorship  of  the  article 
was  long  a    mooted  question,  but    it  is 
now  an  open  secret    in  Springfield.     It. 
seems  that  a   IYli5s   Jajne,  who  had  re- 
cently yraduated  from  Monticello  Sem- 
inary and  who  was  quite  a  belle  at  tl.o 
capital,  had  three  young  lawyers  as  her 
admirors.      Mr.    Lii.o^ln     was  one  and 
Captain  Shields     was  another,  »and  she 
had  herself  written    the    article  which 
the  soldier  thought  was  a  reflection  up- 
ou  biui.     Neither    Shields  nur  Lincoln 
married     the    girl,  but  she  became  the 
loving  and    honored    wife    of    Lyman 
Trumbull. 
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Willing  to  Fight  Duel. 


In  Putnam's  Magazine  for  this  month 
James  Grunt  Wilson  tolls  this  st on': 

Three  days-  after  my  first  Interview  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  I  WB«  invited  to  dine  with 
.Siephen  A.  Douglas  In  Chicago,  the  only 
other  guest  being  Gov.  Aiken  of  South  (Caro- 
lina. There  was  some  conversation  about 
Ijlncoln,  and.  the  senator  told  ttl«  story  of  the 
J.lncoln-Shielda  duel,  his  veirwion  differing 
widely  from  the  usually  accepted  account. 
Certain,  articles  had  appeared  In  the  Spring- 
field paper,  he  said,  reflecting  on  James 
Shield*,  at  that  time  a  schoolmaster.  Ac- 
oordJrrt  to  the  senator,  I^inoolii,  Shields,  and 
himself  were  rival  candidates  for  the  hand 
of  Mary  Todd.  After  the  campadgn  had  been 
carried  on  for  sejvei-al  months  It  wae  aiv- 
nounced  that  Abe  Lincoln  was  the  accepted 
siiltor.  But  Sr.iello'«  persisted  in  paylngi  at- 
tention to  the  young  lady,  much  to  her  an- 
noyance as  wei'l  a«  to  Lincoln'.;.       /  J"°f 

Finally  an  unsigned  paragraph  appeared 
in  the  Springfield  journal,  written  by  Miss 
Todd,  purporting  to  be  an  old  lady's  advice  to 
a  granddaughter,  warning  her,  among  many 
other  things,  against  allowing  her  hand  to 
be  held  unduly  long  by  a  sohoolmaxtar.  The 
alilusdon  waa  Instantly  recognlztd  In  the 
little  community  of  1,500,  and  Shielde  threat- 
ened to  chastise  the  editor  unless  he  re- 
vealed the  writer's  name.  The  editor  said 
he  would  not  illivulge  it  without  the  author's 
oonsent.  "  If  you  will  return  in  fifteen  min- 
ute* I  will  give  you  ap  answer."    Shields  de- 
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Lincoln's  Duel  With  Shields. 

"Some    time    after    the    election    of 
Lincoln  to  the  state  legislature  an  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  one  of  our  state  or- 
gans  entitled,   'Lost   Township,   Kick- 
apoo  Point,  Coles  County,'  and  signed 
'Aunt  Becca,'  at  which   the  secretary 
of  state,  a  gentleman  named  Shields 
took    umbrage.       Knowing    that    Lin- 
coln    came     originally     from     Coles, 
Shields    accused    him    of    its    author- 
ship, and  challenged  him  for  a   duel, 
which    Lincoln    accepted,    and    having 
choice     of     weapons,     chose     broad- 
swords.      Lincoln,     you     know,     had 
arms   as   long  as   a   rail,  and    Shields 
was    rather   a    stumpy     built    fellow, 
with  no  length  of  arms  at  all.     Sec- 
onds  were   chosen    by    each,    and    the 
place    for    the    bloody    combat    to    be 
fought   selected   near   Alton.      It   was 
thought  for  a  time  that  Shields  would 
back    out,    seeing    the     odds     against 
him,  but  he  was  a  plucky  fellow,  Irish 
by  birth,  bull-headed  at  that,  and  re- 
fused  to   withdraw.     As   a   friend   of 
Lincoln   I  went   down   to   see   he   had 
fair  play.     A  ten-inch  plank  was  laid 
on    the    ground,    over    which    neither 
party,  was  allowed  to  go,  and  a  rope 
drawn   around   stakes   for  a   ring  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  inclosing  the  board 
in    the    center.      The    principals    took 
their    positions,    and    everything    was 
m    readiness     for    the     butchery,    for 
such  it  would  have  been,  and  Lincoln 
wouldn  t  have  been  the  victim,  either. 
Just  at  this  point,  however,  the  sec- 
onds   of   both    parties    threw    up,    the 
principals,     after     some     formalities, 
shook  hands  and  the  duel  ended.  Ever 
after    Shields    was    a    true    friend    of 
Abes.     He   won    much   distinction    in 
the    course    of    years,     being     United 
Mates    senator    from     the    states    of 
Missouri,  Minnesota  and  Illinois." 


parted  and  the  editor  ran  aroun-ci  to  Lin- 
coln's office  and  slated  what  had  occurred, 
saying:  "  Abe,  what  shall  I  do?"  "  Tell 
Shield:!  I  wrote  It,"  Lincoln  replied.  Prompt- 
ly came  a  challenge,  which  wasa«  promptly 
accepted.  Lincoln  ohoee  Cavalry  Hwonis  for 
weapons,  and  It  looey  Inland  in  the  Mississippi 
was  seleoted  as.  the  scene  of  the  duel.  The 
day  was  clear  and.  cold,  and  while  the,  seoonda 
were  arranging  the  preliminaries  Unooln, 
to  warm  himself,  began  mowing  the  grasis. 
When  Shields;,  said  Douglas,  saw  the  giant 
figure  swinging  a  long  sword  like  a  scythe, 
he  leaned  against  a1  huge  elm  and.  fainted 
with  fright!  And  ao  ended  Uie  bloodies* 
duel. 

John  Baldwin,  the  blacksmith,  was  one  of 
Abe's  special  friends  from  his  boyhood  on- 
ward. Baldwin  was  a  story'  teller  and  a  joker 
of  rare  accomplishments;  and  Abe,  when  a 
little  f*llow,  would  slip  off  to  his  shop  and 
Bit  and  listen  to  him  by  the  hour.  As  he  g/rew 
up,  the  practice  continued  ap  of  old,  except* 
that  Abe  soon  began  to  exchange  anecdotes 
with  his  clever  friend  at  the  anvil.  Dennis 
Hanks  says  Baldwin  was  his  "  particular 
friend."  and  that  "A'be  spent  a  great  deal  of 
his  leisure  time  with  him  "  Statesmen,  pleni- 
potentiaries, famous  commanders  have  many 
tlmee  made  the  White  house  at  Washington 
ring  with  their  laughter  over  the  quaint  tales 
of  John  Baldwin,  the  blacksmith,  delivered 
second  hand  by  his  inimitable  friend,  Lin- 
coln. 

"President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Gen.  Jqe 

.Shields,  who  married  Bisters,  once  arranged 
to  flghcaduelat  Alton,"  said  I..  P.  Taylor, 
of  that  place,  at  the  Laclede.  "It  is  remem- 
bered yet  by  the  old  settlers.  Shields  had 
onended  a  young  lady  at  Springfield  by  at- 
tempting some  liberty  with  her,  and  she  got 
even  by  sending  an  article  aoout  it  to  a 
Springfield  paper,  signing  a  norn.de  plume. 
The  next  day  lien.  Shields  called  upon  the 
editor  and  gave  him  twenty-four  hours  dur- 
ing which  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  author 
or  to  take  tne  consequences.  The  eaitor. 
who  was  a  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  called 
upon  him  and  asked  what  to  do.  _Not  mink- 
lug  It  was  a  very  serious  afiair,  Lincoln 
promptly  said,  ■Tell  hlm  that  !  wrote 
it.'  Tne  editor  did  no,  and  Gen. 
shields  challenged  Lincoln  to  n  duel,  the 
latter  accepting  and  choosing  broadswords 
as  the  weapons  and  an  island  opposite  Alton 
as  the  place.  The  principals  and  seconds 
went  to  the  spot  appointed,  when  a  chance 
remark  of  Lincoln  til  it  he  hated  to  Lave  to 
kill  Shields  because  he  lied  about  writing  an 
article  in  order  to  protect  a  lady,  brougat 
about  a  reconciliation  and  the  duel  failed  to 
como  ofi  Hundreds  of  people  were  on  the 
bank  ot  the  river,  and  to  carry  out  a  joke,  a 
log  was  drossed  up,  placed  in  a  sltifl,  the  oc- 
cupants fanning  it  with  their  hats  as  taougn 
it  was  an  injured  man,  end  the  excitement 
was  intense.  It  always  remalaed  a  .-ore  spT>t 
with  Lincoln,  and  but  little  was  ever  said 
about  it."  |  ^  ji*/ 

Lincoln-Shields    Duel. 

The  statement  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
the  late  Gen.  Shields  came  near 
fighting  a  duel  as  rivals  for  the  hand  | 
of  Miss  Todd  is  corrected  in  favor  of 
a  less  picturesque  tale.  Miss  Todd 
and  a  young  lady  friend,  together  in 
a  foolish  frolic,  prepared  and  had 
printed   in   a    Springfield   paper  what  I 

was  meant  to  be  a  funny,  but  which  i 
was  really  a  bitterly  sarcastic,  criti- 
cism upon  the  personal  appearance 
and  awkward  manners  of  young  | 
Shields,  who  was  then  auditor  of 
state.  Shields  immediately  demand- 
ed the  name  of  the  author,  threaten- 
ing to  hold  the  editor  "personally  re- 
sponsible" if  it  were  not  given  him. 
A  council  was  summoned,  and  Lin- 
coln, who  was  engaged  to  Miss  Todd, 
assumed  the  authorship  of  the  silly 
article.  Shields  sent  him  a  challenge, 
which  was  immediately  accepted  by 
Lincoln,  who  chose  broadswords  as 
the  weapons.  Shields'  friends  remon- 
strated, holding  that  Lincoln  was  so 
much  taller  than  his  adversary  that 
that  weapon  nave  him  undue  advan- 
tage; and  this  disagreement  led 
finally  to  the  bloodless  settlement  of 
the  quarrel. — July  8,  1879. 


The   Late   Gen.   Shields. 

Gen.  Shields  once  had  a  difficulty 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  resulted 
in  preparations  for  a  duel.  Shortly 
after  his  return  from  the  Mexican  war 
a  newspaper  in  Illinois,  where  he  liv- 
ed, published  an  article  that  dispeas- 
ed  him  very  much.  He  called  upon  the 
editor  and  said  it  was  offensive,  and 
insisted  upon  knowing  the  name  of 
the  author.  The  editor  asked  time  to 
consider,  and  meanwhile  consulted 
Mr.  Lincoln,  informing  him  that  the 
writer  of  the  article  was  a  young  wo- 
man. "Oh,  I'll  settle  that,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln.  "Tell  Shields  I  am  person- 
ally responsible  for  it." 
I  This  was  enough  for  Shields,  and  he 
1  immediately  challenged  Lincoln  to  a 
mortal  combat.  Broadswords  were 
chosen  as  the  weapons  most  likely  to 
place  them  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
proceedings  were  conducted  with 
great  secrecy,  and,  in  order  to  have 
the  amusement  to  themselves  a  brush- 
wood copse  was  chosen  for  the  en- 
counter. But  friends  had  followed  un- 
observed, and  came  up  in  time  to  catch 
the  belligerants  in  the  act  of  clearing 
a  space  for  the  fight  by  hewing  down 
the  brush  wood  with  their  swords.  The 
'  ludicrousness  of  the  thing  was  soon 
made  apparent,  and  the  affair  ended 
in  good  humor. 

There  was  a  great     deal  that  was 
good    in    Shields.   He   was   downright. 
He  sympathized     with  Irish   Liberty. 
He  was  not  drawn  into  any  of  the  mil- 
itary movements  against  England,  be- 
cause he  looked  upon  them  with  the 
vision  of  a  practical  soldier.  He  want- 
ed to  see  clearly  more  possibility  of 
success  than  was  ever  made  apparent 
to  him.  He  was  approached  unsucess- 
fully  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his 
i  aid  in  several  movements,  the  result 
of  which  proved  the  excellence  of  his 
'  judgement.  Yet  his  military  education 
J  aside  from  that    he  got  in  the  wars, 
I  was  self-education. 

He  was  fond  of  telling  how  he  got 
the  nine  bullets  that  he  carried  in  his 
body  from  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo 
and  Chepultepec.  The  doctors,  in  or- 
der to  clean  the  wounds,  passed  a 
handkerchief  clear  through  his  body. 

He  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  forlorn 
hope  that  he  led  during  the  Mexican 
war  in  order  to  relieve  some  English 
ladies,  who  were  suffering  privation 
and  indignities  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
With  a  small  company  of  kindred 
spirits,  he  penetrated  to  the  heart  of 
the  city  and  released  the  sufferers, 
who  were  quarantined  in  the  Amer- 
ican camp  until  the  city  was  taken, 
and  they  were  restored  to  their  homes. 
Gen.  Scott  reprimanded  him  for  this, 
but  in  such  a  slight  way  that  it  did 
not  prevent  his  promotion. 

Early  in  the  late  war,  Gen  Shields 
friends  sought  to  raise  an  Irish  Bri- 
gade for  him.  Chief  Justice  Daly  and 
others  were  foremost  in  bringing  him 
iout   and    organizing   the   brigade     He 
arrived  late  from  California,  with  the 
•understanding  that  he  was  to  be^ given 
the     command.     Meanwhile     Thomas 
Francis  Meagher  had  been  acting  as 
General,   and    although   he    gave    Gen. 
Shields  a  grand  dinner  and  reception, 
showed  no  disposition  to  give  up  the 
command.     Shields     was  much  disap- 
pointed,  and   by   no   means   appeased 
with  the  command  of  a  b™de  under 
Banks,  that  was  given  him.  He  gaun.i 
however,  the  credit  of  winning  about 
the  only  battle  credited  to  Banks-he 
battle   of    Winchester.    He    had    a    pet 
project  of  capturing    Stonewall   Jack- 
son   but  complained  bitterly  that,  ]USt 
'  as  his  plans  were  about  maturing,  he 
was  ordered,  by  Gen.  McDowell,  to  re- 
|  treat. 


i  Gen.  Shields  was  five  feet  eight 
inches  in  height,  of  compact  build,  and 
in  his  youth  had  dark  hair.  His  eyes 
were  dark  and  piercing,  and  gave  him 
a  wild  look  to  strangers.  He  was  very 
attentive  to  women,  and  fond  of  pay- 
ing them  compliments.  He  made  long 
visits  to  friends  in  New  York  and 
throughout  the  country.  He  was  once 
dining  at  the  house  of  a  prominent 
citizen  of  New  York,  whose  wife,  a 
member  of  a  staid  old  Dutch  family, 
did  not  relish  Gen.  Shields  reticence 
about  his  domestic  relations.  She  took 
occasion  to  speak  out  bluntly  on  one 
occasion  proposing  "the  health  of 
Gen.  Shields  and  his  wife."  Some  of 
his  military  associates  were  quite  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  was  married, 
but  the  good  matron  carried  her  point 
and  in  the  semi-public  way  took  the 
opportunity  to  warn  some  of  her 
maiden  lady  friends  not  to  lose  their 
hearts.  Gen.  Shields  leaves  a  wife  and 
family  at  Carrollton,  Mo.  One  son  is 
19. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  physical  en- 
durance, and  yet  did  not  seem  to  take 
care  of  himself.  He  would  eat  and 
drink  almost  anything,  and  work  as 
long  as  there  was  work  to  do.  As  a 
conversationalist  he  was  a  marvel.  He 
seemed  to  remember  everything  he 
ever  read.  He  was  fond  of  Burns,  and 
was  born  sufficiently  far  north  in  Ire- 
land to  have  some  of  the  air  of  Scot- 
land wafted  over  to  him.  He  had  no 
petty  national  feeling  that  would  pre- 
vent his  admiring  a  poet  of  another 
nationality  .-July  3,  1879. 
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protection  of  the  vested  interests  employed  in  plun- 
dering literature  and  art  is  a  telling  argument  for 
honesty. 
■a.  *  *  John  A'.  C.  I  I  as  sard. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  a  friend  of  the  late  General 
Shields,  who  has  intimately  known  him  from  the  time 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  Illinois  until  his  death 
a  few  years  ago,  I  trust  to  your  known  impartiality  for 
allowing  me  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  harsh 
judgment  which  the  biographers  of  President  Lincoln 
have  passed  on  the  character  of  General  Shields  in  ihe 
January  number  of  THE  CENTURY. 

Shields,  while  under  age,  came  to  this  country,  either 
at  the  instance  or  under  the  auspices  of  an  uncle  who 
settled  in  South  Carolina.  After  reaching  manhood  he 
went  North  teaching  school, — the  beginning  of  so  many 
of  our  most  distinguished  politicians  and  even  states- 
men. In  1835  or  1836  he  opened  a  school  at  Kaskas- 
kia  which,  though  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
State,  was  still  the  residence  of  a  highly  intellectual  and 
polished  society.  There  lived  the  families  of  Elias  K. 
Kane,  then  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois  ;  of  the 
eminent  Judge  Nathaniel  Pope,  United  States  District 
Judge;  of  the  able  lawyer  David  J.  Baker,  of  William 
and  Robert  Morrison,  of  Governor  Menard,  of  the 
Maxwells,  and  of  many  other  prominent  citizens. 

General  Shields  had  not  received  a  thorough  clas- 
sical education;  but  he  had  some  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  French.  He  was  an  excellent  English  scholar,  fa- 
miliar with  the  best  literature  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica, and  had  a  more  than  usual  knowledge  of  history, 
particularly  of  that  of  modern  times. 

He  was  quick  of  perception,  lively  in  conversation, 
ardent  but  by  no  means  as  touchy  and  irascible  as 
the  biographers  represent  him.  His  vanity  was  in- 
deed inordinate,  really  so  much  so  that  it  rather  became 
amusing  than  offensive.  The  best  evidence  of  his  be- 
ing an  honorable  gentleman  and  a  man  of  superior 
parts,  was  that  he  was  most  kindly  received  and  made 
much  of  in  the  families  I  have  mentioned.  Judge  Pope 
was  his  most  particular  patron  anil  spoke  kindly  and 
highly  of  him  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Judge  Brcese, 
who  had,  however,  left  Kaskaskia  shortly  before,  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  him  somewhat  later,  on  the 
circuit,  and  formed  as  much  of  friendship  for  him  at 
that  time  as  lay  in  his  nature.  And  what  is  a  most  re- 
markable circumstance,  all  these  Kaskaskia  people 
without  exception  were  strong  Whigs,  while  Shields 
was  a  Democrat,  though  never  a  radical  one.  lie  did 
not  seek  to  rise  in  his  party,  as  a  great  many  me«  of 
small  caliber  do,  by  professing  ultra  views,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  he  even  despised  popularity. 

There  was  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  called 
in  1837  owing  to  the  suspension  of  our  banks  and  to 
the  embarrassment  growing  out  of  the  monstrous  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements  shortly  before  adopted 
by  the  State. 

In  the  representation  of  Randolph  County  a  vacancy 
had  taken  place,  and  Shields,  though  a  Democrat,  was 
elected  in  a  county  then  largely  Whig,  he  receiving 
the  support  of  Judge  Pope,  David  J.  Baker,  and  other 
leading  Whigs.  Hardly  any  Irishmen  were  then  living 
in  that  county.  It  was  largely  inhabited  by  French 
people,  amongst  whom  Shields  was  always  well  liked 


stituents ;  for  while  he  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  on  ac- 
count of  lark  of  constitutional  qualification  when  he  first 
oflered  himself  in  March,  1849,  the  moment  that  dis- 
qualification ceased,  October,  1849,  he  was  reelected 
Senator  by  the  Legislature,  called  at  a  special  session 
for  that  purpose. 

He  seemed  to  have  lost  his  head  entirely  on  that  oc- 
casion. He  had  been  naturalized  in  1840,  in  September, 
I  believe.  At  the  December  session  of  Congress,  1S49,' 
he  would  have  been  a  citizen  of  nine  years'  standing.' 
But  he  hastened  to  Washington  soon  after  his  election, 
and  presented  his  credentials  in  the  Senate,  which  had 
been  called  for  an  extra  session  for  Executive  purposes 
after  the  4th  of  March.  An  objection  was  made  to  his 
qualifications  and  sustained.  The  letter  was  written  to 
frighten  oil  Judge  Breese  from  having  the  objection 
raised.  Whatever  his  motive  he  committed  an  abom- 
inable error.* 

When  in  1844  Governor  Ford  appointed  Mr.  Shields 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy, it  was  surely  not  on  account  of  his  being  an  Irish- 
man. Ford  was  not  that  sort  of  a  man.  He  never 
cared  about  popularity.  He  only  looked  to  the  qualifi- 
cation of  his  appointees.  Shields  filled  the  office  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  and  the  few  opinions  he 
wrote  during  his  short  stay  on  the  bench  are  lucid  and 
forcible. 

As  Logan  in  the  civil  war,  so  Shields  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  was  the  most  distinguished  volunteer  gen- 
eral. Severely  wounded,  when  leading  his  Illinois 
Brigade  at  Cerro  Gordo,  he  led  the  Palmetto  and 
another  regiment  with  distinction  at  Contreras,  and  re- 
ceived at  the  storming  of  Chapultepec  a  most  painful 
and  slowly  healing  wound  in  his  right  wrist.  In  the 
civil  war  he  was  again  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  ball  at 
Winchester,  lie  was  not  a  great  strategist,  nor  even 
a  tactician  ;  but  he  was  always  found  in  front,  and  the  I 
soldiers  liked  to  follow  him. 

He  may  in  older  days  have  indulged  too  much  in 
reminiscences  of  his  former  feats  of  arms,  but  there 
are  (ew  old  soldiers  who  are  not  guilty  of  such  a  charge. 
The  writer  was  very  near  him  for  several  years  after 
the  Mexican  war,  and  is  not  aware  that  he  ever  unduly 
prided  himself  on  his  military  performances. 

He  was  naturally  very  much  opposed  to  slavery.  It 
was  with  great  reluctance  he  voted  for  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill.  But  Mr.  Douglas,  his  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  had  much  influence  over  him,  Douglas  having 
always  nobly  supported  him.  He  had  taken  the  view 
which  Mr.  Webster  had  promulgated  in  his  celebrated 
speech,  that  slavery  could  not  exist  in  either  of  the 
territories,  from  climatic  and  other  causes  that  nature 
had  ordained,  and  that  therefore  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri  Compromise  could  do  no  harm. 

Earthly  goods  he  never  acquired.  Before  the  gen- 
erosity of  Congress,  not  long  before  his  end,  relieved 
him,  he  spent  many  years  in  actual  poverty.  His  mind, 
while  eccentric,  sometimes  erratic,  was  essentially  of  a 
lofty  nature.  He  could  not  have  risen  to  all  the  high 
stations  he  filled  except  by  some  intrinsic  merits. 
Were  it  otherwise,  not  he,  but  those  who  elected  him, 
would  have  to  bear  the  blame. 


Belleville,  Illinois. 


Gustav  Kberner. 


•Another  correspondent  (Mr.  R.  I  Holcombc)  interprets  the 
expression  in  the  letter  to  lirecse,  ■■  he  should  never  have  profited 
by  his  success,"  to  mean  merely  that  he  would  represent  the 
means  employed  by  Hrcesc  to  achieve  success  in  such  a  way  to 
his  associates  at  Washington  that  his  influence  would  be  seriously 
impaired,  it  not  destroyed.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  our 
correspondent  docs  not  explain  the  context — Mr.  W.J.  Onahan 
also  writes  t . >  us  in  praise  of  General  Shields,  calling  especial  at- 
tention to  General  Scott's  testimony  as  to  his  gallantry  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  field  .  a>  well  as  to  some  cordial  words  spoken  in 
his  behalf  by  General  Logan. — Editor. 


GENERAL   JAMES    SHIELDS. 

From  a  photograph  kindly  loaned  by  C.  B.  Hall,  New 
York.     General  Shields  was  born  at  Dungannon,  County 
of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1810;  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1826;    located    in    Randolph    County,    Illinois,   and   taught 
school  there  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832,  and  practised 
at  Kaskaskia.    He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1836,  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  Lincoln.    In  1841  he  was  made 
auditor  of  public  accounts  of  Illinois,  and  it  was  while  hold- 
ing this  office  that  he  challenged  Lincoln  to  mortal  combat. 
In  1843  Governor  Ford  appointed  him  an  associate  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court— an  office  which  he  resigned  two  years 
later  to  become   commissioner  of   the   general    land-office. 
His   gallantry  in  the  Mexican  War  was  such  that  he  was 
brevetted  a  major-general.     The  prestige  which  his  military 
record  gave  him  made  him  a  United  States  Senator  in  1849. 
Defeated  for  reelection  by  Lyman  Trumbull  in  1855,  he  re- 
moved to  Minnesota.     There,  May  12,  1858,  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy,  serving  about 
ten  months.   Then  he  went  to  California  for  a  year.    August 
19, 1861,  President  Lincoln,  his  old-time  enemy,  presented  him 
with  a  brigadier-general's  commission  ;  but  two  years  later 
he  gave  this  up,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Missouri.      He  re- 
mained in  retirement  for  a  while,  but  eventually  emerged  to 
become  a  member  of  the  legislature,  a  defeated  candidate  for 
Congress,  adjutant-general  of  the  State,  and  finally,  in  1879, 
once  more  a  United  States  Senator,  serving  about  six  weeks 
of  an  unexpired  term.      He  thus  had  the  rare  distinction  to 
be  a  United  States  Senator  from  three  States.    In  his  later 
years  he  delivered   lectures—"  Reminiscences  of  the  Mexi- 
can War  "  and  "  Recollections  of  Eminent  Statesmen  and 
Soldiers."     He  died    suddenly   at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  June  1, 
1879.     General  Shields  has  been  variously  rated  by  his  con- 
temporaries.    That  he  was  a  man  of   considerable  ability 
is  conceded,  and  he  possessed  the  warmth  and  generosity 
common  to  his  race.— J.  McCan  Davis. 


Speaking  of  Abraham  Liricoln.it  is  wonuer- 
ful  how  many  now  stories  are  told  of  him 
from  clay  to  day.  The  supply  seems  inex- 
haustible and  I  heard  several  new  ones  last 
night  from  Judge  Solomon,  an  Iowa  law- 
yer, who  was  brought  in  close  association 
WltH  the  Lincoln  family  through  hie  wifo, 
who  was  brought  up  with  Mary 
the  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Judge 
Solomon's  stories  are  either  personal  experi- 
ences or  they  come  from  the  traditions  of  tho 
Lincoln  aud  Todd  families.     His  f  <*$")  / 

STORY  OP  Allli  LINCOLN'S  DUEL 

is  different  from  any  that  havo  ever  been 
published  and  as  his  authority  is  Colonel 
John  J.  Hardin,  who  was  one  of  the  seconds, 
it  io  perhaps  the  most  authentic  accouut  of 
the  affair.    Said  Judge  Solomon  : 

"Tho  duel  was  between  General  James 
Shields,  a  prominent  Illinois  politician,  aud 
Abo  Lincoln.  A  number  of  articles  had  ap- 
peared In  tho  newspapers  signed  'Rebecca,' 
which  had  been  written  at  Shields  and  had 
made  him  the  laughing-stock  of  tho  town. 
Shields  had  suspected  that  these  letters  had 
been  written  by  Lincoln,  but  he  had  no  proof 
of  tho  fact.  At  last  one  night  he  was  at  a 
dance,  and  in  waltzing  with  one  of  tho  sweet 
girls  of  ihe  town,  he  squeezed  her  hand,  as 
sho  thought,  a  littlo  too  ardently,  and  she  re- 
warded him  by  sticking  a  pin  mto  him  and 
leaving  him  on  the  floor.  Others  of  the  parly 
saw  the  act  ana  Shields  became  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  assemblage.  The  next  issue  of 
the  paper  contained  a  very  laughable  poem 
describing  this  incident  and  ridiculing 
Shields.  Shields  was  sure  that  tho  writer  of 
the  poem  was  Lincoln  and  swore  to  bo  re- 
venged. He  called  upon  Lincoln  at  his  office 
the  next  morning  with  tho  paper  in  his  hand 
and  asked  in  a  domineering  tone  as  he  poiu  ted 
to  tho  lines,  'Did  you  write  that?'  Lincoln 
was  a  very  brave  man  and  ho  looked  Shields 
in  the  eye  with  a  smile  aud  finally  said:  'I 
shan't  tell  you  whether  I  wrote  it  or  not.' 

"Thereupon  Shields    angrily    left,  saying: 

'You  shall  hear  from  me;'  and  that  afternoon 

a  man  appeared  as  Shields'  second  bearing  a 

challenge  from  Shields  to  Lincoln.      Lincoln 

I  accepted    the    challenge    and    chose    broad- 

|  swords  as  weapons,  a  point  near  Alton  as  the 

place,  and  Thurs lay  evening  at  5  o'clock  as 
tho  time.  On  the  day  set  for  tho  duel  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  started  out  alone  for  the  field, 
but  called  on  the  way  at  the  house  of  John  J. 
Hardin  and  askod  if  tho  colonel  was  in.  Ho 
was  told  ho  was  not,  whereupon  he  said: 
'Well,  tell  him  I  am  goiugover  to  fight  a  duel 
with  Shields  and  that  I  want  him  to  como 
aloug  and  bo  my  second.' 

"A  few  minutes  later  Colonel  Hardin  ar- 
rived and  his  wife  told  him  what  Lincoln 
had  said.  He  took  a  fast  horse  aud  followed 
at  the  top  of  his  speed,  but  did  not  arrive  at 
tho  field  until  all  the  other  parties  were 
there.  He  has  described  to  his  friends  how 
he  found  Lincoln  at  this  time.  He  was  sit- 
ting on  a  log  at  one  end  of  tho  field  with  his 
shoe  off  and  his  big  broadsword  lying  on  the 
ground  before  him.  He  had  his  stocking 
pulled  down  over  his  ankle  and  was  evi- 
dently searching  for  something.  As  Colonel 
Hardin  came  up  he  said  to  him  : 

"  'What  are  you  doing,  Lincoln?' 

"Old  Abe  replied  :  'I  am  going  to  kill  this 
flea  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place 
I  am  going  to  fight  this  duel  with  Shields.' 

"  'What  do  you  want  to  fight  a  duel  with 
Shields  for?'  said  ho. 

"  'Well,  the  fact  is,  ho  has  acted  so  mean 
about  this  letter  that  I  can't  help  it.' 

"  'But  did  vou  write  the  letter?' 

"  'No.' 

"Do  you  know  who  did  write  it?" 

"No." 

"Well,  as  J  am  your  second  1  suppose  I 
have  tho  right  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of 
the  duel." 

"Yes,"  was  Lincoln's  reply,  "hut  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  I  came  here  to  light, 
and  that  I  do  not  care  to  make  any  kind  of  an 
apology." 

Upon  this  Colonel  Hardin  went  over  and 
talked  to  Shields'  uarty,  and  in  a  short  time 
showed  him  the  silliness  of  lighting  with  a 
man  who  had  done  them  no  injury.  Tho  re- 
sult was  that  tho  duel  was  patched  up  and 
that  all  parties  rode  back  home  together. 
Lincoln  with  his  long  arms  would  havo  had 
the  advantage  of  Shields  in  this  fight,"  con- 
tinued Judge  Solomon,  "but  according  to 
Colonel  Hardin,  it  was  Shields'  intention  to 
have  made  a  i   <£<;  I 

QUICK  THRUST  AT  LINCOLN'S 

heart  tho  moment  the  signal  was  given,  and 
wnilo  Lincoln's  eye  was  still  on  the  signal.  In 
this  way  ho  would  have  probably  have  killed 
him  before  Liucoln  would  have  had  time  tc 
have  raised  his  sword. 


IW       ^  V"-  \  v    w\\\    '.. 

j  -tIt  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  this  duo: 
arose    out    of   a   rivalry     existiug    between 

!  James  Shields    and    Abraham    Lincoln  as  tc 

'  Mary  Todd's  hand."  Judge  Solomon  went 
on.  "1  think  this  is  very  doubtful.  Mar> 
Todd  had  a  number  of  lovers,  but  I  do  noi 
think  General  Shields  was  among  them.  1 
have  heard  a  number  of  good  stories  of  Lin- 
coln's courtship.  In  fact  some  have  ques- 
tioned whether  ho  ever  wanted  to  maris 
Mary  Todd.  He  was  in  love  with  her  cousin 
but  she  married  some  one  else,  and  at  las' 
Lincoln  hesitated  as  to  tho  match,  and  at  one 
of  his  wedding  engagements  he  failed  tc 
como  to  time,  and  tho  wedding  had  to  be 
postponed  from  tho  absence  of  tho  groom. 
The  night  ho  was  to  be  married  ho  blacked 
his  shoes  at  his  own  office,  and  while  making 
these  preparations  for  tho  event  a  boy  came 
in  and  said : 
"Why,  Mr.  Lincoln,  where  are  you  going?" 
Lincoln  raised  up    and    replied:     "To    the 

,  devil  as  fast  as  the  Lord  will  let  me."  Aud 
then  went  on  blacking  his  shoes.  It  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  tho  match  was  a 
happy  one.  Hs  certainly  treated  Mary  Todd 
very  well,  and  if  he  did  not  love  her  he  al- 
lowed no  one  to  witness  his  trouble.  Speak- 
ing of  the  funny  incidents  of  their  courtship, 
Judge  Solomon  continued  :  "1  heard  of  one 
which  illustrates  tho  humorous  element  of 
Liucoln's  character.  It  happened  at  Mrs. 
Clay's  houae  in  Jacksonville.  Mary  Todd 
was  sitting  at  the  piaho  playing  an  old  tvno 
very  popular  in  thoso  days.  Lin- 
coln was  standing  behind  her  and  accompa- 
nying her  in  the  song,  which  ran  something 
like  this:  'I  will  think  of  thee  nightly 'till 
life's  sun  is  set.'  Lincoln  sang,  'I  will  think 
of  thee  nightly  if  I  don't  forget;'  whereupon 
Mary  Todd,  hearing  the  last  part  of  the 
vorse,  turned  around  quickly  and  said: 
"  'What's  that,  Mr.  Lincoln  I' 
"Lincoln  repeated  tho  verse,  and  this  time 
rierhtly.  It  is  a  small  thing,  but  it  illustrates 
the  humor  that  afterwards  formed  such  a 
part  of  his  presidential  administration." 

"Was  Abraham  Liucoln  a  good  lawyer?"   I 
asked. 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he    was,"    re- 
plied the  judgo.     "He    had    a   good  practice 

j  as  soon  as  no  was  admitted  to  tho  bar,  aud 
though  he  was  an  ungainly  fellow,  ho  knew 

t  how  to  manage  a  case  and  a  jury.     He    was 

j  not  so  good  looking  a  man  then  as  when  he 
was, president.  He  was  thinner  and  his  tall, 
lean  frame,  his  angular  body,  and  his  rugged 
face  were 

STRIKINGLY   HOMELY   AND   COUNTRIFIED. 

Long  before  he  gained  any  note  as  a  lawyer 
or  politician,  he  was  asked  by  a  farmer  near 
Springfield  to  uudertake  a  case  for  him  which 
was  to  be  tried  in  Cincinnati, and  he  occurred 
one  of  the  most  curious  incidents  in  Lincoln's 
history.  Ho  went  with  this  farmer  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  it  happened  that  there  were  nine 
other  defendants  in  tho  case.  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  then  oue  of  the  most  prominent 
lawyers  at  the  Ohio  bar,  was  the  attorney 
for  these  nine  defendants.  When  he  saw  the 
old.  farmer  come  in  with  Lincoln,  he  took  him 
aside  aud  in  a  stage  whisper  begged  him  for 
God's  sake  not  to  bring  that  tali,  angular 
gawk  into  the  case.  "His  presence  in  the 
court  will  ruin  us,"  said  Stauton.  "1  have 
the  whole  procodings  well  in  hand  and  can 
do  you  more  good  without  him.  I  beg  as 
you  regard  the  interests  of  the  case  to  send 
your  man  back  to  Illinois."  Lincolu  over- 
heard these  words.  He  was  very  touchy  uud 
was  so  much  hurt  about  it  that  shortly  after 
this  ho  told  his  client  that  he  would  not  havo 
anything  to  do  with  the  case  and  that  ho  had 
better  get  Stanton  to  try  it.  This  tho  farmer 
refused  to  do.  Ho  said  ho  had  paid  for  Lin- 
coln's services  aud  he  was  bound  that  ho 
should  present  tho  case  to  the  court  and  act 
as  his  attorney.  Ho  told  Stauton  this  and 
Stantou,  in  his  grandiloquent  way,  called  on 
Lincoln  and  said  he  had  looked  into  the 
caso  aud  that  such  aud  so  were  tho 
issues  and  that  ho  had  prepared 
tho  papers  which  ho  hardlv  sup- 
posed wovld  need  u>  t>"  cTianged. 
He  thereupon  handed  the  papers  to  Lincoln. 
Lincoln  took  thorn  uud  read  them  over  care- 
fully while  Stanton  waited.  Stanton  in  the 
meantime  tried  to  draw  him  out  on  tho  c:ise, 
but  lie  had  nothing  to  say,  and  as  he  saw  him 
read  on  carefully  through  tho  case,  Stanton 
looked  on  and  wondered  if  after  all  he  might 
not  oe  mistakon  and  his  assistant  be  a  greater 
man  than  he  thought.  A  day  later  tho  trial 
came  off.  Stanton  made  the  leading  speech 
and  it  look  him  a  full  day  to  deliver  himself. 
At  the  close  of  the  spcoch  ho  said  there  was 
one  of  tho  defendants  in  this  case  who  had 
employed  another  lawyer,  aud  with  that  ho 
motioned  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  said  he  sup- 
posed tho  oourt  would    give  him  a  chauce  to 


make  a  speech.  Throughout  the  trial  Lin- 
coln had  been  the  observed  man  in  the  court- 
room, and  when  he  now  arose  every  eye  was 
turned  upon  him.  He  addressed  tho  court 
and  made  a  speech  of  about  one  hundred 
words  and  then  .sat  down.  In  these  oue  hun- 
dred words,  '  however,  be  presented  an  en- 
tirely new  aspect  of  the  case  and  one  wliich 
brought  forth  an  issue  which  Stauton  had 
entirely  overlooked  or  which  he  did  not  con- 
sider of  any  moment.  As  he  sat  down  the 
judgo  said  :  'Well,  gentlemen,  what  havo 
you  to  say  as  to  that  point V  Mr.  Stanton 
and  the  other  lawyers  said  they  had  not  dou- 
sidercd  it,  and  tho  judge  said  :  'Well,  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  upon  that  point  that  the  whole 
case  binges;'  and  in  short,  this  speech  of 
Lincoln's 

DECIDED   THE   CASE 

and  gave  it  to  his  client.  Lincoln  saw  no 
more  of  Stauton  from  that  day  on  until  ho 
was  elected  president  of  the  United  States 
end  Stanton  was  here  in  Washington  as  tho 
attorney  general  in  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion. Lincoln  held  little  communication  with 
1 1 i  in  until  Simon  Cameron  resigned  the  secre- 
taryship of  war  aud  ho  then  appointed  Stan- 
ton to  this  position.  It  was  truly  a  magnani- 
mous act  considering  the  way  Stauton  treated 
him  iu  Cincinnati." 

Frank  G.  Carpenter. 


h      J  r:  M  T 


SKETCHES  OF  LINCOLN. 


The  Reconciliation  and  the  Quiet 
Marriage. 


AFTER  A  LONG  HIATUS  OP  REST. 

Two  Things  Lincoln  Always  Seemed  Will- 
ing to  Forget— The  Affair  With  the  Hot 
Headed  Shields  —  A  Grotesque  Drama 
and   How  It   Finally  Ended. 

|From  "The  Lift'  of  Lincoln"  by  William  H. 
Herndon  and  Jesse  W.  Vu ik.  Copyright,  ISco, 
by  Jos.se  W.  Weik.    Copyright,  \SS)\l,  by  D.  Ap- 

pletoil  <fc  Co.] 

XIV. 
Lincoln  re-entered  the  law  practice,  aft- 
er the  long  hiatus  of  rest,  with  renewed  . 
vigor.  He  permitted  the  memory  of  his  j 
engagement  with  Mary  Todd  to  troublo 
him  no  longer.  Their  paths  had  diverged, 
the  pain  of  the  separation  was  over,  and 
the  whole  thing  was  a  history  of  the  past. 
And  so  it  might  over  have  remained  but 
for  the  intervention  of  a  very  shrewd  and 
sagacious  lady — one  who  was  capable  of 
achieving  success  anywhere  in  the  ranks 
of  diplomacy.  This  lady  was  the  wife  of 
Simeon  Francis,  the  editor  of  the  Sanga- 
mon Journal.  She  was  a  warm  friend  of 
Mary  Todd  and  a  leader  in  society.  Her 
husband  was  warmly  attached  to  Lincoln. 
He  ran  the  Whig   organ   and   entertained 


JAMES  SHIELDS. 

great  admiration  for  Lincoln's  brains  and 
noble  qualities.  The  esteem  was  mutual, 
and  it  is  no  stretch  of  the  truth  to  say  that 
for  years  Lincoln  exercised  undisputed 
control  of  the  columns  of  The  Journal  him- 
self. Whatever  he  wrote  or  had  written 
went  into  tlio  editorial  pago  without  ques- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Francis,  sharing  her  husband's 
views  of  Lincoln's  glorious  possibilities 
and  desiring  to  do  Mary  Todd  a  kindly 
act,  determined  to  bring  about  a  reconcil- 
iation. She  knew  that  Miss  Todd  had 
by  letter  a  few  days  after  "that  fatal  1st 
of  January,  1841,"  as  Lincoln  styled  it, 
released  him  from  the  engagement,  and 
that  since  then  their  relations  had  been 
strained,  if  not  entirely  broken  off.  As 
she  viewed  it,  a  marriage  between  a  man 
as  promising  in  the  political  world  as  Lin- 
coln and  a  woman  as  accomplished  and 
brilliant  in  society  as  Mary  Todd  would 
certainly  add  to  the  attractions  of  Spring- 
field and  retlect  great  credit  on  those  who 


brought  the  union  about.  She  was  a  great 
social  entertainer,  and  one  day  arranged  a 
gathering  at  her  house  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  these  two  people  to- 
gether. Both  were  invited  and  both  at- 
tended, but  neither  suspected  the  other's 
presence.  Having  arranged  things  so  in- 
geniously and  with  so  much  discretion,  it 
was  no  difficult  task  for  the  hostess  to 
bring  the  couple  together  by  a  warm  in- 
troduction and  tho  encouraging  admoni- 
tion, "Befriends  again."  Much  to  the 
surprise  of  both,  they  found  tho  web  wov- 
en around  them.  They  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  reconciliation  and  found  Mrs. 
Francis'  roof  an  inviting  place  for  many 
succeeding  meetings.  A  wall  roared  itself 
between  them  and  the  past,  and  they 
started  again  under  the  auspicious  omens 
of  another  engagement.  The  tact  of  a 
woman  and  tho  diplomacy  of  society  had 
accomplished  what  lovo  had  long  since 
despaired  of  ever  doing  or  seeing  done. 

The  meetings  in  the  parlor  of  Mrs. 
Francis'  house  wore  conducted  with  no 
little  privacy.  At  first  even  Mrs.  Edwards 
knew  nothing  of  it,  but  presently  it  came 
to  her  ears.  '"I  asked  Mary,  "said  this 
lady,  "why  she  was  so  secretive  about  it. 
She  said  evasively  that  after  all  that  had 
occurred  it  was  best  to  keep  tho  courtship 
from  all  eyes  and  ears.  Men  and  women 
and  the  whole  world  were  uncertain  and 
slippery,  and  if  misfortune  befell  the  en- 
gagement all  knowledge  of  it  would  be 
hidden  from  the  world." 
,    ,  Married  to  Miss  Todd. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  the  account 
of  this  strange  and  checkered  courtship. 
The  intervention  of  the  affair  with  Shields 
in  no  way  impeded  if  \t  did  not  hasten 
the  marriage.  One  morning  in  November, 
Lincoln,  hastening  to  the  room  of  his 
friend  James  H.  Mathenoy  before  the  lat- 
ter had  arisen  from  bed,  informed  him 
that  he  was  to  be  married  that  night,  and 
requested  him  to  attend  as  best  man.  That 
same  morning  Miss  Todd  called  on  her 
friend  Julia  M.  Jayne,  who  afterward 
married  Lyman  Trumbull,  and  made  a 
similar  request.  The  Kdwardses  were  no- 
tified and  made  such  meager  preparations 
as  were  possible  on  so  short  notice.  License 
was  obtained  during  the  day,  the  minis- 
ter, Charles  N.  Dresser,  was  sent  for,  and 
in  the  evening  of  Nov.  4,  1842,  "as  pale 
and  trembling  as  if  being  driven  to  slaugh- 
ter," Abraham  Lincoln  was  at  last  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Todd. 

One  great  trial  of  his  life  was  now  over, 
and  another  still  greater  one  was  yet  to 
come.  To  me  It  has  always  seemed  plain 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  married  Mary  Todd  to 
save  his  honor,  and  in  doing  that  he  sac- 
rificed his  domestic  peace.  He  had  search- 
ed himself  subjectively,  introspectively, 
thoroughly.  Ho  knew  he  did  not  love  her, 
but  he  had  promised  to  marry  her!  The 
hideous  thought  came  up  like  a  night- 
mare. As  the  "fatal  1st  of  January, 
1841,"  nearcd,  the  clouds  around  him 
blackened  the  heavens  and  his  life  almost 
went  out  with  the  storm.  But  soon  the 
skies  cloared.  Friends  interposed  their 
Bid  to  avert  a  calamity,  and  at  last  he 
gtood  face  to  face  with  the  great  conflict 
between  honor  and  domestic  peace.  He 
chose  the  former,  and  with  it  years  of  self 
torture,  sacrificial  pangs  and  the  loss  for- 
ever of  a  happy  home. 

With  Miss  Todd  a  different  motive,  but 
one  equally  as  unfortunate,  prompted  her 
adherence  to  the  union.  To  marry  Lin- 
coln meant  not  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease, 
fur  Lincoln  was  not  a  man  to  accumulate 
wealth,  but  in  him  she  saw  position  in 
society,  prominence  in  tho  world  and  the 
grandest  social  distinction.  By  that  means 
her   ambition  would    be  satisfied.      Until 


that  fatal  New  Year's  day  in  1841  she  may 
have  loved  him,  but  his  actum  on  that  oc- 
casion forfeited  her  affection.  Ho  had 
crushed  her  proud,  womanly  spirit.  She 
felt  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Love  fled  at  the  approach  of  revenge. 
Some  writer — it  is  Junius,  I  believe — has 
said  that  'injuries  may  be  forgiven  and 
forgotten,  but  insults  admit  of  no  com- 
pensation; they  degrade  tho  mind  in  its 
own  self  esteem  and  force  it  to  recover  its 
1  tvel  by  revenge."  Whether  Mrs.  Lincoln 
r--ally  was  moved  by  the  spirit  of  revenge 
or  not,  she  acted  along  the  lines  of  human 
conduct.  She  led  her  husband  a  wild  and 
merry  dance.  If,  in  time,  she  became 
soared  at  the  world,  it  was  not  without 
provocation,  and  if  in  later  years  she  un- 
chained the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed 
and  outraged  nature  it  followed  as  logic- 
ally as  an  effect  does  the  cause. 

I  have  told  this  sad  story  as  I  know  and 
have  learned  it.  In  rehearsing  the  varied 
scenes  of  the  drama,  I  have  unearthed  d 
few  facts  that  seem  half  buried  perhaps, 
but  they  were  not  destined  to  lay  buried 
deep  or  long.  The  world  will  have  the 
truth  as  long  as  the  name  of  Lincoln  is  re- 
membered by  mankind. 

Willing  to  Forget. 

There  were  two  things  Mr.  Lincoln  al- 
ways seemed  willing  to  forget.  One  was 
his  unparliamentary  escape  with  Joseph 
Gillespio  from  the  legislature  by  jumping 
through  the  church  window,  in  1839,  and 
the  other  was  the  difficulty  'with  James 
Shields,  or,  as  he  expressed  it  in  a  letter  to 
Speed,  "the  duel  with  Shields."  Other 
incidents  in  his  career  he  frequently  called 
up  in  conversation  with  friends,  but  in 
after  years  he  seldom,  if  ever  referred  to 
the  affair  with  Shields.  People  in  Illinois 
did  gradually  forget-orat  least  cease  men- 
tion of  it,  but  in  more  remote  quarters 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  less  extensively 
known  the  thing,  much  to  his  regret, 
kept  rising  to  the  surface.  During  a  visit 
which  I  made  to  the  eastern  states  in  1858, 
I  was  often  asked  for  an  account  of  the  so 
called  duel,  so  often,  in  fact,  that  on  my 
return  home  I  told  Mr.  Lincoln  of  it.  "If 
all  the  good  things  I  have  ever  done,"  he 
said  regretfully,  "are  remembered  as  long 
and  well  as  my  scrape  with  Shields,  it  is 
plain  I  shall  not  soon  be  forgotten." 

James  Shields,  a  "gallant,  hot  headed 
bachelor  from  Tyrone  county,  Ireland," 
and  a  man  of  inordinate  vanity,  had  been 
elected  auditor  of  state.  Encouraged 
somewhat '  by  tho  prominence  the  office 
gave  him,  he  at  once  assumed  a  conspicu- 
ous position  in  the  society  of  Springfield. 
He  was  extremely  sensitive  by  nature,  but 
exposed  himself  to  merciless  ridicule  by 
attempting  to  establish  his  supremacy  as 
a  beau  among  the  ladies.  Blind  to  his 
own  defects  and  vory  pronounced  in  sup- 
port of  every  act  of  the  Democratic  party, 
he  made  himself  the  target  for  all  the  bit- 
terness and  ridicule  of  the  day.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  financial  resources  of  the 
state,  owing  to  the  collapse  of  the  great 
internal  improvement  system,  were  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  and  people  were  grow- 
ing restless  under  what  they  deemed  ex- 
cessive taxation.  Tho  state  officers  were 
all  Democrats  and  during  the  summer 
they  issued  an  order  declining  to  receive 
any  more  state  bank  notes  or  bills  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  This  made  the  taxpayer's 
burdons  greater  than  ever,  as  much  of  this 
paper  remained  outstanding  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  The  order  met  with  oppo- 
sition from  every  quarter,  the  Whigs  of 
course  losing  po  opportunity  to  make  it  as 
odious  as  possible.  It  was  perfectly  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  such  an  ardent  Whig 
as  Lincoln  should  join  in  tho  popular  de- 
nunciation.    Through  the  columns  of  the 


fciprlngliold  Journal,  of  which  he  had  tho 
undisputed  uso,  ho  determined  to  enoour- 
,  age  the  opposition  by  tho  uso  of  his  pen. 
No  object  seemed  to  merit  more  ridicule  I 
and  caricature  than  tho  conspicuous  figure 
Of  tho  auditor  of  state.  At  this  time  Lin-  I 
coin  was  enjoying  stolen  conferences  un- 
der tho  hospitable  roof  of  Mrs.  Francis 
with  Mary  Todd  and  her  friend,  Julia  M. 
Jayne.  These  two  young  ladies,  to  whom 
ho  oonflded  his  purpose,  encouragod.lt  and 
offered  to  lend  their  aid.  Here  ho  caught 
the  Idea  of  puncturing  Shields.  The  thing 
took  shape  in  an  article  published  In  The 
Journal,  purporting  to  have  come  from  a 
poor  widow,  who  with  her  pockets  full  of 
state  bank  papor  was  still  unabld  to  ob- 
tain tho  coveted  receipt  for  her  taxos.  It 
was  written  by  Lincoln  and  was  headed, 
"A  Letter  From  the  Lost  Townships." 
The  "Dueling  Business." 

It  ridiculed  Shields'  sooial  pretensions 
without  mercy.  Ho  threatened  vengeance, 
and  soon  another  letter  appeared  in  which 
the '"widow"  offered  to  deprecate  his  wrath 
by  marrying  him.  To  this  one  of  the  la- 
dies soon  added  a  poem  rejoicing  over  the 
proposed  marriage. 

Through  General  John  D.  Whitesido 
Shields  demanded  of  Editor  Francis  the 
name  of  the  author.  The  latter  hunted  up 
Lincoln,  who  directed  him  to  give  his 
name  and  say  nothing  abotit  the  ladies. 

There  was  a  vast  amount  of  correspond- 
ence, a  challenge,  and  a  meeting  on  the 
west  bank  of  tho  Mississippi  followed,  but 
at  tho  last  minute  friends  efjfeoted  a.  recon- 
ciliation. Thon  the  seconds  quarrelod,  all 
the  correspondence  was  published,  and 
both  principals  were  laughed  at  an  they 
richly  deserved. 

The  following  letter  from  Lincoln  to  his 
friend  Speed  furnishes  the  final  outcome 
of  the  "dueling  business:" 

Sprujgfield,  Oct.  6,  1812. 
Dear  Speed— You  have  heard  of  my  duel 
with  Shields,  and  I  have  now  to  inform  you 
that  the  dueling  business  still  rages  in  this 
city.  Day  before  yesterday  Shields  challenged 
Butler,  who  accepted,  proposed  fighting  next 
morning  at  sunrislng  in  Bob  Allen's  meadow, 
100  yards  distance,  with  rifles.  To  this  White- 
side, Shields'  second,  said  "No"  because  of  the 
law.  Thus  ended  duel  No.  2.  Yesterday  White- 
side chose  to  consider  himself  Insulted  by  Dr. 
Merry  man,  so  sent  him  a  kind  of  quasi  chal- 
lenge inviting  him  to  meet  him  at  the  Plant- 
er's House  in  St.  Louis  on  the  next  Friday  to 
settle  their  difficulty.  Merryman  made  me 
his  friend  and  sent  Whiteside  a  note  inquiring 
to  know  if  he  meant  his  note  as  a  ohallenge,  and 
if  so  that  he  would,  according  to  law  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  prescribe  the  terms  of 
meeting.  Whiteside  returned  for  answer  that  if 
Merryman  would  meet  him  at  the  Planter's 
Bouse  as  desired  he  would  challenge  him. 
Merryman  replied  in  a  note  that  he  denied 
Whiteside's  right  to  dictate  time  and  place,  but 
that  he  (Merryman)  would  waive  the  question 
of  time  and  meet  him  at  Louisiana,  Mo.  Upon 
my  presenting  this  note  to  Whiteside  and  stat- 
ing verbally  its  contents  he  declined  receiving 
it,  saying  he  had  business  in  St.  Louis,  and  it 
was  as  near  as  Louisiana.  Merryman  then  di- 
rected me  to  notify  Whiteside  that  he  should 
publish  the  correspondence  between  them, 
with  such  comments  as  he  saw  fit.  This  I  did. 
Thus  it  stood  jit  bedtime  last  night.  This  morn 
Dig  Whiteside,  by  his  friend  Shields,  is  pray 
I113  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  Merryman 's  proposition  to  meet 
him  at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  thinking  it  was  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  This  Merryman  hoots  at 
ainl  is  preparing  his  publication,  while  the  I 
town  is  in  a  ferment  and  a  street  fight  some  | 
what  anticipated.     Yours  forever, 

Lincoln. 



To  a  friend  who  had  obtained  from  him 
a  pardon  for, a  deserter:  "Some  of  our  gen- 
erals complain  that  I  impair  discipline  and 
subordination  in  the  army  by  my  pardous 
and  respites,  but  it  makes  me  rested,  after 
a  bard  day's  work,  If  I  can  find  some  good 
oxcu»e  for  savins  a  man's  life." 


IT  WAS  A  GKEAT  DUEL. 


The  Ono  Which  Abraham   Lincoln  and 

fcloucral  James  shield*  Went 

Out  to  Fight. 


%n 


Special  to  The  Republic 

Alton,  111.,  Dec.  7.  —  The  interesting  ac- 
counts published  of  the  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  unveiling  01  the  statue  to  Genoral 
Shields  at  Washington  on  the  (3th 
inst.  bring  to  mind  the  famous 
duol  between  him  and  Abranam  Lincoln, 
which  took  place  on  the  island  in  the  Missis- 
sippi opposite  Alton  many  years  ago. 
Lincoln  and  Shields  wore  then  young  men, 
and  nearly  all  of  their  contemporaries  hare, 
with  themselves,  passed  over  to  the  great 
majority,  only  a  few  remaining  who  can  fully 
tell  the  story  of  the  duel,  whioh  at  the  time 
was  the  cause  of  muoh  excitement  as  well  at 
merriment  among  the  spectators  and  those 
conversant  with  the  facts  in  the  case. 

In  tbe  early '40' s,  or  It  may    perhaps  have 
been  late  in  the  '30's,  General  bbields,  with 
his  warm,  young  Irish  blood,  was  very  much 
of  a  gallant,  and    it    is    said    that  te  had  a 
bablt  when  "seeing   a   young    lady  home" 
from    a    social  entertainment  or    dance,  or 
when  parting  at    almost    any  time  of  press- 
ing  the  lady's    hand    warmly,    possibly   too 
hard,    and    this    faot    was    the    subject    of 
much  oomment    among    tbe    belles  of    those 
days.     One    of    the  young  ladies  was  a  con- 
tributor   to    a   Springfield  paper,  which  was 
edited  by  a  man   named   Francis,   and  in  the 
course   of  a  conversation   with   others  stated 
that    if    ever    General    Shields  presumed  to 
press  ber  band  too   ardently  she  would  writs 
him  up  in  a  manner  that  would  cause  him  to 
be    less    impressively   fond  in   his  partings. 
Not     long    afterwards     she      accepted    his 
escort    from    a    social  gathering,   and,  true 
to    his    habit,    he    pressed    her    hand   very 
warmly  when  he  tiaria  hn>-t»»9<»d  nlo^-* — ou"- 
w%a  »  Soo<i  uo  liar  word  aaTT wrote  ah  article 
in  which  she  descanted  upon  his  foible  and 
commented    generally    on    tbe    bad  habit  of 
being    too    demonstrative    in    attentions    to 
young  ladies,  referring  to  him  by  name    and 
making  him    appear    ridiculous.     Shields  at 
once  weat  to  Francis    and    demanded    satis- 
faction, when  the  latter    disclaimed    the  au- 
thorship   of    the    article    and    attempted  to 
"hedge."     But  Shields   was   not  to  be  put 
off  and  peremptorily  demanded    the  name  of 
the  author,  finally    giving    Francis  until  the 
next  day  to  answer  and  leaving    the  office  in 
high  dudgeon. 

While  Francis  was  pondering  as  to 
what  kind  of  an  answer  he  should  give  on 
the  morrow  Abraham  Linooln  came  in.  Mr. 
Francis  told  him  of  the  visit  and  demand,  of 
Shields  and  the  dilemma  in  whioh  he  now 
found  himself,  when  Lincoln,  with  his  char- 
acteristic generosity,  told  Francis  to  tell 
Shields  that  he  (Lincoln)  hud  written  it. 
Francis  pursued  this  courso  and  the  result 
was  a  prompt  challenge'  to  mortal 
eombat  ietued  to  Lincoln  by  Shields. 
A*  the  challenged  party,  Linooln 
had  tbe  choioe  of  weapons  and 
chose  broadswords.  He  also  named  the 
island  opposite  Alton  as  the  place  of  combat. 
This  was  eminently  satisfactory  to  Shields, 
who  was  a  good  swordsman,  and  on  the  data 
of  the  battle  both  came  to  Alton,  accompa- 
nied by  a  large  contingent  of  friends  from 
the  capital  bent  on  seeing  the  fun.  The 
crowd  were  ferried  over  to  the  island  and  large 
numbers  from  this  city  also  went  ia  skiffs, 
and  every  manner  of  water  craft  was  pressed 
into  service,  while  thousands  were  as- 
sembled on  the  Alton  levee  to  see  as  muoh 
or  little  of  the  duel  as  might  be  possible. 
When  the  dueling  ground  was  reached  and 
the  contestants  were  drawn  up  ready  for  the 
fray  Lincoln  made  some  particularly  droll 
remark  which  led  Shields  to  believe  that 
perhaps  he  was  being  mads  the  viotim  of  a 
practical  joke  and  caused  him  to  ask  for  an 
explanation,  which  in  its  turn  led  to  the  ex- 
posure of  Lincon's  connection  with  the  affair 
and  then  to  a  prompt  reconciliation  and 
abandonment  of  the  duel. 

— eaTtolngV&aole  on  the  ferry  the  crowd,  I 
whioh  was  in  high  good  humor  and  full  of 
fun,  many  notorious  wags  being  among  the 
party,  bethought  themselves  to  have  some 
fun  at  the  expense  of  the  waiting  thousands 
on  the  Levee.  So  they  got  a  log  of  wood, 
threw  some  clothing  over  it,  covered  it  with 
a  blanket,  made  room  around  it  as  if  it  were 
an  injured  man,  and  one  sat  at  the  head 
fanning  it  vigorously,  while  others  brought 
wator  and  pretended  to  be  assiduously  caring 
lor  It.     The    ioke    told    on    the   crowd,  who 


anxiously  pressed  forward  to  learn  tho  out-  VN* ^  " 
come  of  the  duel  and  who  was  the  Injured 
party,  until  the  soil  was  exposed 
i.  That  night  tho  entire  party  from  the  cap-  I 
ital  made  merry  over  the  outcome  of  the 
duel  until  they  left  for  tbeir  homes.  Noth- 
ing ever  occurred  afterward  to  mar  the  life- 
ong  friendship  which  was  then  formed 
between  Lincoln  and  Shields,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  soon  afterwards  made  a  General 
for  gallantry  in  tho  Mexican  War.  where  he 
eve.  showed  those  qualities  whioh  made 
him  famous.  The  last  appearance  of  Gen- 
eral Shields  in  Alton  was  in  1380,  when  he 
was  campaigning  for  General  Hancock  who 
was  then  a  candidate  for  the  Prosidency 
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LINCOLN'S  ONLY  DUEL. 


(By  Col.  T.  B.  Thorpe.) 

HE  memory  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  will  always 
be  popular.  Em- 
bodying wit  h  1  n 
himself  the  human- 
itarian triumph  of 
one  of  the  most 
tremendous  revolu- 
tions that  ever  con- 
vulsed the  world 
and  therefore  pos- 
sessing all  the 
grandeur  of  association  that  is  accord- 
ed to  the  most  noted  personages  in  his- 
tory, 6till  be  has  never  been,  in  any 
public  act  of  his  life,  elevated  above 
the  understandings  and  affections  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.  Kind-hearted 
and  overflowing  with  sympathy  by  na- 
ture, yet  he  was  controlled  by  an  hon- 
esty of  purpose  that  kept  him  unyield- 
ing where  principle  was  concerned, 
making  Ihim  self-poised  amid  opposi- 
tion, and  perfectly  self-reliant  when 
the  hour  of  action  arrived,  yet  In  small 
as  well  as  in  great  matters  the  inher- 
ent humor  of  his  mental  composition, 
jpreyalled.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to 
imagine,  that  if  Mr.  Lincoln  deemed  It 
necessary  to  appear  as  principal  in  a 
duel,  he  would  naturally  attract  to 
himself  such  surroundings  as  might 
turn  all  the  intentions  of  a  tragedy  in- 
to the  realities  of  a  farce.  The  year 
1842  was  one  of  great  political  excite- 
ment in  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  con- 
spicuous among  the  master  spirits, 
were  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Gen.  Shields. 
Poth  at  the  time  were  practicing  law- 
yers ai  the  SprluglTela  bar,  both  helu 
prominent  official  positions,  and  both 
were  accepted  leaders  in  their  respec- 
tive parties.  These  gentlemen  were 
warm  personal  friends, though  opposed. 
in.  politics,  and  differing  as  much  in 
their  mental  qualities  as  they  did  in 
their  personal  appearance, Gen.  Shields 
being  of  medium  height,  Mr.  Lincoln 
of  unusual  altitude. 

What  eventually  brought  about  a 
disagreement  between  these  gentle- 
men, that  made  Gen.  Shields  feel  it 
necessary  to  Bend  a  challenge  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  was  never  certainly  known. 
When  it  is  recollected,  however,  that 
these  gentlemen,  as  party  leaders  fre- 
quently came  together  on  "the  stump," 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  may  have  got  off  one  of  his 
telling  stories  at  the  expense  of  his 
friend  that  might  have  been  at  the 
moment  construed  into  a  personal  af- 
front- Whatever  was  the  cause,  it  is 
certain  that  the  "cartel"  was  seriously 
written  and  solemnly  borne  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  by  Gen.  Whltesides,  a  gentle- 
man then  holding  a  prominent  place  at 
the  bar  and  an  Important  command  in 
the  Illinois  militia. 

1  Up  to  the  time  of  which  we  write 
there  had  been  but  one  duel  fought 
within  the  limits  of  Illinois,  and  that 
occurred  In  her  territorial  condition. 
One  of  the  combatants  was  shot  dead 
on  the  field,  and  the  survivor  was  In- 
stantly'hanged  to  the  limb  of  a  neigh- 
boring tree  by  the  friends  of  the  slain. 
Such  summary  punishment  made  the 


T'code  of  honor"  unpopular,  and  a  pro- 
vision was  consequently  engrafted  up- 
on the  state  constitution  rendering 
principals  and  seconds  engaged  in  a 
duel  ineligible  for  any  political  office. 
This  mode  "affairs  of  honor"  impolitic 
end  unfashionable,  and  all  personal 
difficulties  were  deemed  honorably  set- 
tled by  a  rough  and  tumble  fight,  or 
by  an  appeal  for  justico  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  community. 

In  eoclety,  therefore,  Where  dueling 
had  been  for  years  morally  and  legally 
offensive,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a 
"friend"  possessed  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  conduct  such  a  prover- 
bially delicate  affair;  in  fact,  at  this 
time  there  was  but  one  person  in  or 
about  Springfield  who  was  supposed  to 
have  the  required  experience,  and  the 
reputation  was  founded  upon  vague 
tradition  rather  than  from  any  abso- 
lute knowledge.  The  gentleman  al- 
luded to  as  this  expert  was  Dr.  Merry- 
man,  a  popular  physician,  distinguish- 
ed for  his  good  nature,  professional 
skill  and  varied  literary  and  scientific 
attainments.  In  his  youth  he  ran  off 
to  sea.  Trained  in  this  rough  school, 
he  naturally,  in  his  maturer  years,  aft- 
er obtaining  his  diploma  as  surgeon, 
accepted  a  professional  position  on 
board  of  a  South  American  privateer. 
The  doctor  was  fond  of  a  joke,  and  not 
Indisposed,  while  attending  to  his  busi- 
ness calls,  to  lighten  the  gloom  of  the 
sick  room  by  detailing  to  his  patients 
his  terrible  experiences  on  the  "Span- 
ish main,"  all  of  which  the  honest  "in- 
land   people"    received    with    due   awe 

and  admiration.  The  doctor  was  also 
known  to  have  acted  once  as  a  princi- 
pal in  a  duel,  and  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  several  in  his  capacity  as 
surgeon,  and  he  boasted,  In  his  pecul- 
iar way,  that  he  had  killed  a  white 
man,  a  negro  and  an  Indian  by  virtue 
of  his  diploma.  He  was,  withal,  a 
good  Bhot  on  the  wing,  a  capital  fencer 
and  a  conscientious  believer  in  the 
thirty-six  articles  of  Galway. 

To  this  gentleman,  his  most  intimate 
personal  friend,  bearing  the  warlike 
message  put  in  his  hand  by  Gen. 
Whltesides,  Mr.  Lincoln  went  for  ad- 
vice, expressing  In  advance  his  readi- 
ness to  meet  the  demand  made  upon 
him  if  the  cause  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing could  not  be  amicably  arranged. 
The  doctor,  with  this  authorization, 
called  upon  the  aggrieved  party's 
"friend,"  and  after  all  proper  endeav- 
ors to  bring  about  peace  failed,  form- 
ally accepted  the  challenge,  the  prin- 
cipals were  officially  notified  of  the  re- 
sult, and  the  seconds  proceeded  to  ar- 


MR.  LINCOLN  SAT  IN  THE  STERN 

OF  THE  BOAT, 
range  the  preliminaries  for  a  hostile 
meeting.  Gen.  Whilesides  was  totally 
ignorant  of  all  and  singular  of  the 
thirty-six  articles  of  Galway,  and  he 
therefore  naturally  deferred  every- 
thing regarding  details  to  the  presum- 
ed experience  and  superior  knowledge 
of  the  doctor.  It  was,  therefore,  speed- 
ily settled  that  the  belligerents  should 
meet  at  an  early  day  In  the  state  of 
Missouri,  and  opposite  to  the  town  of 
Alton.  The  weapons,  broadswords, 
United  States  pattern  (then  a  very 
heavy  and  clumsy  weapon).  The  fight 
to  be  across  a  barrier  four  feet  high 
and  four  feet  wide,  and  the  duel  to 
cease  at  the  "first  blood." 

At  the  time  agreed  upon  the  princi- 
pals, with  the  seconds,  pursuing  dif- 
ferent routes,  started  for  the  "field  of 
honor."  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  friends 
made  the  journey  by  a  small  stage 
coach,  the  interior  of  which,  for  want 
of  capacity,  compelled  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
ride  with  the  driver.  From  his  exalt- 
ed position,  sword  in  hand,  he  amused 
himself  with  hacking  at  the  overshad- 
owing limbs  of  the  trees  that  lined  the 
road,  leaving  a  swath  of  green  leaves 
to  mark  his  progress,  his  second,  the 
doctor,   and  his   friends  riding  inside, 


LINCOLN    AND     HIS    ANTAGONIST 
TOOK  THEIR  PLACES.     ; 


applauding  vociferously  the  firmness 
of  hand  and  direful  execution  that  dis- 
played itself  when  a  Hiub  of  unusual 
size  came  whirling  to  the  ground.  Ar- 
riving at  Alton,  the  two,  seconds,  in 
advance  of  the  principals,  crossed  the 
Mississippi  River  and  selected  the 
ground  (which,  Mr.  Lincoln  subse- 
quently remarked,  was  in  sight  of  the 
Illinois  Penitentiary),  and  erected  the 
(  barrier.      These    things    accomplished, 

the  seconds  returned  to  Alton.  The 
belligerents  then,  in  separate  skiffs, 
proceeded  across  the  river. 

Mr.  Lincoln  sat  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  beside  his  second.  As  the  stal- 
wart oarsman  breasted  the  waves  of 
the  Mississippi,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that 
his  situation  reminded  him  of  a  story. 
He  suggested  that  he  thought  he  felt 
like  a  Kentuckian  he  knew  who  vol- 
unteered in  the  war  of  1812.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  time-honored  cus- 
tom of  those  days,  his  sweetheart  em- 
broidered him  a  bullet  pouch  and  belt, 
and  proposed  to  the  incipient  hero 
that  she  would  work  on  the  belt  the 
motto,  "Victory  or  Death."  "Oh,  no," 
replied  the  volunteer,  "isn't  that  ray- 
ther  too  strong?  S'pose  you  put  'Vic- 
tory or  Be  Crippled?'  " 

Arriving  at  the  place  selected  for 
the  combat,  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
in  such  cases  being  punctiliously  in- 
sisted on  by  the  doctor,  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  antagonist  took  their  assigned 
places,  with  the  earthwork  between 
them;  but  before  the  word  was  given 
for  the  duel  absolutely  to  commence, 
what  was  apparent  to  the  least  ob- 
serving from  the  first,  viz.,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangements,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  the  advantage,  now  that  the 
combatants  stood  face  to  face,  became 
doubly  apparent.  Mr.  Lincoln's  an- 
tagonist had  neither  the  stature  nor 
length  of  limb  fairly  to  meet  his  foe: 


while  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his  long  body 
and  wonderfully  long  arm,  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  reach  across  the  barrier 
and  cut  up  his  helpless  antagonist  at 
his  leisure,  and  he  could  do  this  with' 
as  little  risk  of  personal  danger  to 
himself  ae  he  did  when  he  slaiiKhter<*d 
the  unoffending  tree  limbs  that  lined 
his  way  to  the  field  of  honor.  The 
farce  of  Lincoln's  plan  of  duel  now 
became  evident  to  all  present. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
friends  of  the  challenger  promptly 
protested,  remonstrated  against  the 
self-evident  inequality  of  terms,  and 
demanded  a  parley.  The  doctor,  the 
oracle  of  the  field,  replied  that  the 
terms  were  "most  solemnly  agreed 
upon"  by  all  the  parties  necessarily 
interested,  and  that,  according  to  the  ' 
"thirty-six  articles  of  Galway,"  they 
could  not  be  amended  or  altered  with- 
out commencing  the  duel  over  again 
from  the  very  beginning,  and,  to  reach 
this  point  of  beginning,  the  challenge 
must  first  be  withdrawn. 

After   much    discussion,    this     prac- 
tice  was   adopted,   and   the   way   was 
made,  according  to  the  thirty-six  ar- 
ticles, for  mutual  explanations.  There- 
upon, as  might  have  been  expected,  all 
differences  were  soon     amicably     set- 
|  tied.     Out  of  "after  discussions"  some 
J  of  the  parties  connected  with  the  duel 
I  as  friends   or  spectators     edified     the 
j  community,  through  partisan  Journals, 
j  with  "sharp  explanatory  cards."     One  j 
j  or  two  other  "similar  affairs"     were  I 
j  talked  of,   but  they  never  came  to  a  j 
i  head;  and  as  a  consequence  the  whole 
J  matter  socn  faded  out  of  the   public  j 
mind;   and   thus   ended    Mr.   Lincoln's  j 
first  and  only  affair  of  honor.    It  was  ' 
Mr.   Lincoln's     pleasure,     long     years 
after,   to  confer  a   brigadier  general's 
commission   upon   his   antagonist    (al- 
ready distinguished  for     his     courage 
and  honorable  wounds  in  the  Mexican 
war),  who,  in  the  bloody  struggle  in 
Virginia,  made  a  gallant  stand  against 
Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah.— New  York  Ledger. 
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MARTYRED       PRESIDENT'S       DAY 

RECALLS     "DUEL     WITH     THE 

SHIELDS." 


One    Incident     of     Lincoln's     Life     of 
Which     He     Was    Ashamed — Con- 
cerned   Man    Well    Known    to 
Ottumwans. 


Daily  Courier:  Strange  as  It  mav 
seem  one  of  the  few  Incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  Immortal  Lincoln,  whose 
birthday  the  nation  at  large  celebrated 
Thursdavi,  of  which  he  was  heartily 
ashamed  was  intertwined  with  a  man 
well  known  to  older  Ottumwans  and 
whose  name  today  appears  in  the 
title  of  one  of  the  local  fraternal 
organisations. 

Lincoln's  "duel  with  Shields"  as 
the  incident  was  termed,  thou  eh 
there  never  was  a  duel,  chine  to  him 
through  life.  Nevertheless  few  of 
the  younger  generation  ever  beard  of 
the  occurrence.  But  for  the  inter- 
ference of  mutual  friends.  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  have  foueht  a  duel 
with  General  James  Shields,  who 
later  passed  away  in  this  citv  while 
visiting  here  with  relatives.  The 
quarrel  between  the  two  men  arose 
over  some  articles  which  anneared  in 
an  Illinois  paper  for  which  Lincoln 
had   assumed    responsibility. 

Recalling  the  incident  of  Lincoln's 
duel  with  Shields,  brines  back  the 
memory  not  onlv  of  the  matchless 
president  but  also  of  his  quondam  op- 
nonent.  a  man  who  served  with  bril- 
liancy in  two  wars  and  who  wis  Uni- 
ted States  senator  from  three  differ- 
ent states. 

General  James  Shields  in  addition 
to  his  other  honors  was  the  onlv  offi- 
cer of  the  army  of  the  north  who 
ever  defeated  "Stonewall"  Jackson. 
After  his  public  life  he  lived  in  semi- 
retirement  at  his  home  in  Carroll- 
ton,  Mo.  At  the  time  of  his  death  h° 
was  visiting  in  Ottumwa  with  his 
niece,  Miss  Mary  Shields,  who  later 
became  Mrs.  J.  J.  Smith,  and  her 
aunt.  Mrs.  Mary  Tally,  stavine  at  the 
St.  Joseph's  convent,  which  Mrs 
Tally  was  very  largely  instrumental 
in  founding. 

The  death  of  General  Shields  was 
very  sudden.  On  the  evening  that  it 
occurred  he  ate  a  hearty  snnner  and 
went  to  the  convent  to  call  on  his 
relatives.  While  there  he  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  and  passed  awav  within 
twenty  minutes. 

The  remains  were  taken  to  Carroll- 
ton,  Mo.,  whore  the  in  term  en  1  was 
made.  The  pall  bearers  at  the  fun- 
eral were  Ottumwa  men. 

The  widow  of  General  Shields  and 
his  son  Daniel,  a  lawyer,  are  still  liv- 
ing, residing  in   St.  Louis,   Mo. 

A  constant  reminder  of  this  fam- 
ous warrior  and  statesman  remains 
in  the  title  of  the  local  council  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  which  bears 
his  name. 

Lincoln's   "Duel   With    Shields." 

It     was     what     President     Lincoln 

wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  close  friend. 

Joshua  F.  Speed  called  his  "duel  with 

Shields"  that  caused  him  more  regre» 


than  any  other  incident  connected 
with  his  public  life.  This  was  brought 
about  indirectly  because  of  Lincoln's 
attitude  regarding  state  finances, 
thoupb  there  was  a  more  romantic 
side  to  it. 

Tn  1842  Lincoln  was  engaged  to 
Mary  Todd,  whose  particular  chum 
was  Julia  Jayne,  afterwards  the  wife 
of  Lyman  Trumbull.  James  Shields. 
a  young  Irishman,  was  the  state  au- 
ditor. Mary  Todd  and  other  Spring- 
field  belles  seemed  to  take  delight" in 
ridiculing  Shields  for  private  reasons. 
Miss  Todd  had  some  talent  as  a  sar- 
castic writer. 

Cause    of   Offense. 

There  appeared  In  the  Sangamon 
Journal,  a  Springfield  newspaper,  a 
series  of  articles,  presumably  humor- 
ous, In  which  Shields  was  made  the 
butt  of  ridicule.  The  first  article 
criticised  him  in  a  good  natured  wav 
for  his  management  of  state  finances. 
The  succeeding  articles  held  him  up 
to  public  ridicule  on  account  of  his 
social  ambitions.  Lincoln  wrote  the 
first  and  the  two  girls  wrote  the  olher 
articles,  but  when  Shields  demanded 
of  the  editor  the  name  of  the  author 
Lincoln  gallantly  "stood  for"  all. 
Shields  Demands  Retraction 

Shields  demanded  a  retraction.  Lin- 
coln considered  his  letter  offensive 
and  requested  him  to  withdraw  the 
letter  and  state  his  cause  more 
mildly.  This  Shields  refused  to  do. 
He  challenged  Lincoln  to  fight  him. 
Lincoln  had  been  strongly  opposed  to 
dueling,  but  under  the  circumstances 
he  felt  compelled  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. As  weapons  he  named  cavalry 
broadswords  of  the  largest  size.  A 
point  in  Missouri  opposite  the  town 
of  Alton  was  designated  as  the  place. 
The  two  prospective  combatants  and 
their   friends   accordingly   met   there, 

broadswords  and  all,  but  at  the 
eleventh  hour  .some  mutual  friends 
intervened,  and  the  affair  was  set- 
tled with  honor  and  without  actual 
fighting. 

Lincoln    Was   Confident. 

It  appears  that  the  friends  of 
Shields  boasted  mightily  of  his  fight- 
ing prowess  and  his  ferocity.  Lin- 
coln said  to  William  H.  Herndon,  his 
law  partner,  afterwards:  "I  did  not 
intend  to  hurt  Shields  unless  I  did 
so  in  self-defense.  If  it  had  been 
necessary  I  could  have  split  him 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  end 
of  his  backbone."  Considering  the 
length  of  the  Lincoln  arm  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  Shields,  who  was 
built  otherwise,  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  vain  boast. 

This  "duel"  kept  popping  up  for 
many  years  afterwards.  In  1858  Lin- 
coln said  to  Herndon:  "If  all  the 
good  things  I  have  ever  done  are 
remembered  as  long  and  well  as  my 
scrape  with  shields  it  is  plain  I  shall 
not  soon   be  forgotten. 

Shields    Has   Prominent   Career. 

General  Shields  in  his  later  career 
proved  that  he  was  a  brave  and  able 
man.  In  many  respects  his"  career 
was  most  remarkable.  He  vol- 
unteered his  services  in  the  Mexican 
war  and  was  promoted  rapidly.  Both 
at  Cerro  Gordo  and  Chapultepec  ht 
was  severely  wounded.  For  his  brav 
ery  at  Cerro  Gordo  he  was  brevetted 
major  general.  President  Polk  then 
appointed  him  the  first  territorial 
governor"  of  Oregon,  but  Illinois  elect 
ed  him  to  the  United  States  senate 
in   1S49,  where  he  served  a  full  term 


of  six  years.  Then  he  removed  tc 
Minnesota,  and  when  that  territory 
became  a  state  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  senate  for  the  first 
short  term  of  two  years. 

Later  General  Shields  settled  at 
Carrollton,  Mo.,  and  served  two 
terms  In  the  state  legislature.  But 
for  the  third  time  he  was  sent  to  th. 
United  Senate,  being  appointed  to 
serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Sen- 
ator Lewis  V.  Bogey,  who  died  early 
in  1879.  Shields  sat  in  the  senate 
two  months  through  that  appoint- 
ment. Then  he  came  to  this  citv, 
where  he  died  less  than  three  months 
after  leaving  the  senate. 

During  the  civil  war  the  challenger 
of  Lincoln  also  proved  his  military 
spirit.  He  went  to  Washington  In 
18C2  and  was  appointed  by  his  old 
enemy  a  brigadiar  general.  Shields 
had  the  distinction  of  defeating 
Stonewall  Jackson  at  Winchester. 
Va.,  though  he  had  received  a  wound 
In  the  log  the  day  before. 


i;  b  t 


LINCOLN'S  DUEL. 


It  Is  needless  to  say  that  Shields, 
after  threatening  to  fight  for  sev- 
eral days,  decided  to  accept  the  sort 
of  apology  Lincoln  had  tendered,  in 
time  to  save  himself  from  the  neces-j 
sity  of  confronting  the  giant  of  the 
Illinois    prairies    in    any    such   combat 


Register  and  Leader:  Among  the  re- 
miniscences of  Lincoln  that  will  be 
recalled  at  the  Lincoln  centenary  none 
will  be  more  interesting  that  the  story 
of  the  Lincoln-Shields  duel.    /foC 

Shields  was  a  fiery  little  Irishman, '  as  tne  ]atter  had  fixed  up  for  him. 
who  held  the  post  of  auditor  of  state  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
of  Illinois  back  in  the  early  forties,  Linc0]n  regarded  his  plans  for  the 
and  who  had  participated  in  issuing  duel  as  a  joke_  aad.  yet  he  must  have 
an  order  that  none  but  metal  money  appreciated  better  than  anybody  the 
would  be  received  by  state  or  county  aDSurdity  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  see  him 
in  payment  of  public  taxes,  a  precau-  iaugning  at  the  predicament  his  little 
tion  taken  by  the  democrat  state  of-  antagonist  would  find  himself  in.  He 
ficials,  the  whigs  with  Lincoln  at  their  must  have  known  that  he  had  put  an 
head  asserted,  to  insure  their  own  effective  check  on  the  ardor  of 
salaries.  They  were  willing  to  allow  Sn}eidSp  and  he  must  have  foreseen 
the  tax  payers  to  struggle  on  with  tnat  shields  would  accept  his  expla- 
state   bank   currency,  but  their     own  natiou. 

compensation  must  be  in  coin.  i     Again  there   is   nothing  to  indicate 

Lincoln  in  a  letter  to  the  Sangamon   that  Lincoln  had  any  hesitation  abo.it 

Journal,  which  he  dated,  country  cor-  accepting   a  challenge   to     fight.     He 

respondence     fashion,     from       "Lost  apparently   did   not   have   any   qualms 

Townships"  and  signed  "Aunt  Becky,"   over  dlUeiiing.       And     yet     he     made 

wrote  a  humorous  takeoff  of  the  order  duening  as  ridiculous  when  he  wrote 

|of  the  democratic  state  officials     and   hjs  acceptance  of     the  challenge     at, 

i  singled   out   Shields  for  especial   ridi-  Cervantes   did   chivalry   when   he   de- 

cule.    This  was  followed  by  other  let-  scribed     the     adventures       of       Don 

ters  written  by  Miss  Mary  Todd,  who  Quixote_ 

married  Lincoln  for  his  part     in  the       Lincoln    was      never     again     chal- 
affair,  but  none  of  them  by  Lincoln.       lenged  to  nght  by   his  irate  political 

Shields  wrote  two  letters  to  Lincoln   antagonists 
demanding  instant  apology     or   fight.  _ 

Lincoln  in  response  to  the  second  let- 
ter sent  a  statement  to  his  second  E.  j 
H.  Merriman,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
not  intended  his  letter  as  a  personal  , 
insult  but  merely  as  a  political  docu- 
ment. If  this  should  prove  sufficient 
to  please  the  irate  Shields,  well  and 
;ood.  If  not,  the  fight  to  go  on  under 
:he  conditions  which  Lincoln  named  in 
full  and>  in  detail.  ; 

Lincoln  has  been  known  to  poster- 
ity as  a  humorist.  He  was  an  ex- 
remely  sad  man,  with  a  keen  sense 
it  the  ludicrous,  and  when  he  was 
in  the  most  extreme  situations  he 
;vas  likely  to  be  most  absurdly  amus- 
ing.  Certainly  nothing  funnier  was 
ever  written  than  his  specifications 
°or  this  duel,  when  we  remember 
hat  Lincoln  measured  full  six  feet 
.even,  and  had  an  arm  out  of  propor- 
ion  to  even  this  elongated  frame, 
while  Shields  was  a  little  man,  short 
3f  arm  as  well  as  of  body.  i 

Lincoln  wrote  to  his  second:  I 

If  nothing  like  this  is  done  (accept- 
'ng  an  explanation)  the  preliminaries 
if  the  fight  are  to  oe: 

First — Weapons :  Cavalry  broad- 
swords of  the  largest  size,  precisely 
^qual  in  all  respects,  and  such  as  now 
ised  by  the  cavalry  company  at  Jack- 
sonville. 

Second — Position:  A  plank  ten  feet 
long  and  from  nine  to  twelve  inches 
broad,  to  be  firmly  fixed  on  the  edge, 
on  the  ground,  as  the  line  between 
us,  which  neither  is  to  pass  his  foot 
over  on  penalty  of  life.  Next  a  line 
on  the  ground,  on  either  side  of  said 
plank,  and  parallel  with  it,  each  at 
the  distance  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  sword  and  three  feet  additional 
from  the  plank  and  the  passing  of 
his  own  such  line  by  either  party  dur- 
ing th©  fight  shall  be  deemed  a  sur- 
render of  the  contest 
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1IM"  SHIELDS1 
had        chal- 
lenged "Abe" 
Lincoln     and 
they  were  go- 
1  n  g      across 
the    river    to 
fight  on   Missouri   soil 
"broadswords,"    the    regula- 
tion  cavalry   sabres   of   the 
United   States  army.   Those 
were     the     years    of    "dra- 
goons" in  this  country. 

As  soon  as  the  ferry  reached  the  is- 
land Mr.  Lincoln  was  taken  In  one  di- 
rection and  Mr.  Shields  in  the  other. 
They  were  given  seats  on  logs  and  left  to  themselves 
while  seconds  and  peacemakers  discussed  the  situation. 
In  a  Ehort  time  a  serious  delect  in  the  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  Shields  came  to  light.  The  challenge  had 
been  sent  prematurely.  The  mistake  Is  explained  quite 
clearly  in  the  Alton  traditions.  Lincoln  had  amused 
himself  and  bad  entertained  the  Whigs  by  writing  funny 
letters  to  a  Springfield  paper  about  the  Democrats,  and 
signing  his  epistle  "Aunt  Rebecca."  Mary  Todd,  who  aft- 
erwards became  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  Julia  Jayne, conspired 
to  add  to  the  gayely  of  tho  community  by  getting  up  an 
"Aunt  Rebecca,"  letter  of  their  own  composition  and  send- 
ing It  to  the  paper  along  with  some  verses  winch  they 
signed  "Cathleen."  The  letter  which  the  girls  wrote 
went  outside  of  politics  and  contained  a  burlesque  pro- 
posal of  marriage  to  Auditor  Shields.  Now,  the  auditor, 
afterward  a  United  States  senator  from  three  states. 
and  a  brave  general  of  two  wars,  was  at  fiery  young  man. 
While  Springfield  laughed,  Shields  began  an  investiga- 
tion. He  demanded  of  the  editor  the  real  name  of  ''Aunt 
Rebecca."  The  girls  became  frightened.  Dunn,,  the 
banker,  went  over  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  office  and  said: 

"Wejve  got  into  an  awful  fix." 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Lincoln.  /    .  . 

"The  girls  have  written  some  poetry  on  Shields,"  raid 
Bonn.  "Didn't  you  see  it  in  the  paper?  Well,  -Shields 
says  he  won't  stand  it.    What  shall  we  do  ahout  it?" 

"You  go  back  and  when  you  meet  Shields  tell  him 
I  wrote  it,"  said  Lincoln.  •     . 

Shields  accepted  this  without  verification  and  sent  the 
challenge.  Shields  saw  the  error  of  proceeding  further 
when  he  learned  that  Lincoln  was  not  the  writer.  For 
an  hour  br  more  the  writing  and  exchanging  of  notes 
went  on.  Meantime  the  population  of  Alton  stood  in  a 
dense  mass  on  the  river  bank  looking  across  the  chan- 
nel and  having  a  good  view  of  all  of  the  movements. 
"Bill'  Souther, 'good  reporter  that  he  was,  kept  his  eyes  ! 
on  the  principals.  He  told  that  for  some  time  after  the 
landing  Lincoln  and  Shields  sat  quietly  on  their  logs. 
Lincoln  said  nothing,  and  Souther  thought  he  looked 
serious.  After  a  while  something  happened,  and  South- 
er said  that  when  he  saw  it  he  "nearly  blew  up."  The 
bundle  of  sabres  had  been  laid  down  near  the  log  where 
Lincoln  was  sitting.  Lincoln  reached  out  and  took  up  one 
of  the  weapons.  He  drew  the  blade  slowly  from  the 
scabbard,  and  Souther  said  "it  looked  as  long  as  a, fence 
rail."      ;'-■••'•, 

Holding  the  blade  by  the  back,  Lincoln  looked  closely 
at  the  edge,  and  then  after  the  manner  of  one  who  has 
been  grinding  a  'scythe  or  a  corn  knife,  he  began  to  feel 
gingerly  the  edge  with  the  ball  of  his  thumb.  By  this 
time  "Bill"  Souther  was  tremendously  interested.  Hold- 
ing the  sabre  by  the  handle,  Lincoln  stood  up  and  looked 
about  him.  He  evidently  saw  wl^at  he  was  looking  for 
in  a  willow  tree  several  feet  away.  Raising  the  mighty 
weapon  with  his  long  arm,  Lincoln  reached  and  clipped 
one  of  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  willow.  When  he  had 
-thoroughly  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
broadsword  he  sat  down.  A  few  minutes  later  the  cor- 
respondence was  closed  on  terms  "honorable  to  both  par- 
ties." i 

As  the  boat  put  back  to  Alton  the  spectators  on  the 
bank  were  horrified  to  see  lying  prone  upon  the  deck  a 
figure  covered  with  blood,  while  a  well-known  Altonian 
leaned  over  the  figure  plying  a  fan  vigorously.  Not  un- 
til the  boat  was  rlose  in  shore  was  it  seen  that  tho  figure 
was  a  log  of  wood  and  that  the  "blood}  "  covering  was 
a  red  flannel  shirt.  Wentworth  dropped  the  fan,  stood  up 
d  and  grinned.  .jtawmwn  t\  i       n  uiOfi\ 
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ThoLincoln-ShiQt 


By  A.  G.  Morrill 

Copyright,  1917,  by  W.  H.   Gannett,  Publisher,  Inc. 

FOR  a  man  so  much  in  the  fore  front 
of  the  bitter  political  strife  that  made 
memorable  his  time  anil  generation 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  remarkably  few 
personal  quarrels.  As  an  outspoken, 
fearless,  aggressive  leader  he  made  ene- 
mies,' but  his  fairness,  magnanimity  and  Imper- 
turbable good  humor  made  it  difficult  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  him.  A  unique  exception  was  his 
personal  difficulty  with  James  Shields  In  which 
he  -became  involved  through  no  fault  of  his  own 
ami  which  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  fighting  a 
duel  to  save  a  lady's  name  from  being  dragged 
through  the  mire  of  political  animadversion. 

Shields  was  an  aspiring  young  politician  and 
held  the  office  of  State  Auditor  of  Illinois.  The 
finances  of  the  state  were  in  disastrous  condition 
which  called  forth  severe  criticism  from  the 
political  opponents  of  the  party  iu  control  of  the 
state  government.  The  treasury  was  empty  and 
a  harsh  measure  to  enforce  collection  of  taxes 
was  promulgated,  of  which  the  most  oppressive 
feature  was  a  refusal  to  accept  payment  in  State 
bank  bills  which  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
mouey  '.a  current  circulation  among  the  people. 
This  action  was  very  unpopular  and  the  blame 
for  it  in  large  measure  fell  upon  Shields  who  was 
accused  of  distressing  the  people  iu  his  anxiety 
to  provide  the  means  fo?  the  prompt  payment 
©f  the  salaries,  his  own  included,  of  the  State  of- 
ficials, and  that  too  in  money  that  was  scarse 
and  of  higher  value  than  ttie  kind  commonly  in 
circulation. 

I  Shields  was  vain,  pompous,  boastful,  arrogant, 
Intollernnt,  quick  tempered,  quarrelsome  and  re- 
vengeful, which  uat  rally  made  him  the  butt  of 
much    ridicule    and    the    target    for    many    witty 

gibes. 

'  Among  the  published  criticisms  that  attracted 
most  attention  was  one  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
dated  "The  Lost  Townships,"  and  purporting  to 
be  written  by  a  poor  widow,  iu  the  back  coun- 
try, who  complained  of  the  hardship  of  the  new 
tax  collection  order  and  contrasted  her  distress- 
ing circumstances  with  the  ease  and  luxury  en- 
joyed by  Shields  and  the  other  State  officials.  It 
was  written  by  Lincoln,  then  a  rising  young 
lawyer  and  getting  to  be  somewhat  of  a  figure  in 

politics,  and  was  printed,  without  his  name,  in 
a  Springfield  paper.  It  was  a  telling  political 
thrust  hoi.  though  it  provoked  some  merriment 
over  Shields'  attitude,  the  personal  allusions 
were  not  of  an  obnoxious  character  to  arouse  his 
anger.  However,  it  inspired  other  Wits  less  con- 
siderate of  Shields'  feelings  to  be  funny  at  his 
expense,    which   soon   got    Lincoln   into   trouble. 

Some  joker  published  in  the  same  paper  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  from  the  same  widow  ridiculing 
the  Slate  Auditor  unmercifully  and  winding  up 
bv  proposing  that  he  square  the  grievance  by 
marrying  her.  Shields  was  wrathy,  but  even"  this 
might  have  passed  without  serious  consequences 
hud  it  not  been  followed  by  a  poem  which  heaped 
jet  more- scathing  ridicule  on   him. 

This  satirical  rhyme  was  the  joint  product  of 
two  witty,  aristocratic  young  ladles  who  could 
not     resist     this     tempting     opportunity     to    ex- 


ercise their  talents  in  the  line  of  comic  verse. 
One  was  destined  to  marry  a  U.  S.  Senator  •  the 
other,  the  leader  in  this  fun,  was  Miss  Mary 
Todd,  soon  to  become  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Shields  was  in  a  furious  rage  and,  believing 
all  the  letters  and  the  poem  to  have  emanated 
from  the  same  source,  demanded  of  the  editor 
the  author's  name  under  threat  of  dire  vengeance 
in  case  of  a  refusal.  The  terrified  editor,  having 
obtained  a  concession  of  twenty-four  hours  in 
which  to  consider  the  matter,  immediately  ap- 
plied to  .Lincoln  for  instructions. 

Lincoln's  jeply  was:  "If  Shields  repeats  hfc  In- 
quiry tell  him  that  I  accept  the  responsibility  for 
the   poem."  ....      ,     ~ 

On  learning  this  Shields  sent  his  friend,  Gen. 
(Whitesldes  (who  was  also  a  State  Treasury  of- 
ficial), to  demand  satisfaction  of  Lincoln,  who 
refused  to  make  any  explanation,  as  none  was 
possible  without  involving  the  young  ladies 
whose  identitv  he  was  determined  to  conceal  at 
any  cost.  The  General  urged  Lincoln  to  re- 
turn a  satisfactory  answer  in  order  to  avoid 
•serious  trouble  as  he  believed  Shields  to  be  in  a 
bloodthirsty  frame  of  mind.  But  his  efforts 
were  unavailing  aud  the  result  was,  as  expected, 
that    Shields    challenged    Lincoln    to    a    duel. 

Although  the  law  prohibited  dueling  and  Lin- 
coln hated  the  barbarous  pructise,  he  felt  eon- 
strained  to  accept  the  challenge  because  the  sen- 
timent of  the  community  at  that  time  regarded  a 
wfusal  am  an  act  of  cowardice.  As  the  challenged 


THE    FAIH    JOKERS    CAUSE    TROUBLE. 

party  he  had  the  choice  of  weapons,  and  he  wise- 
ly selected  cavalry  broadswords  of  the  largest 
size  which,  because  of.  his  large  stature  and  great 
strength,  would  give  him  an  advantage  over  his 
adversary.  As  he  told  his  friends,  he  did  not 
Intend  to  harm  Shields  in  the  coming  fray  and 
>elieved  that  with  his  long  arms  he  could  keep 
aim   off   so   not   to   get   hurt   himself. 

To  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  law  a  little  Wlana 
.n     the     Mississippi     river,     a     "no     man  s     land 
which    was    not    within    the    jurisdiction    of    any 
state,   was   selected   as   the   place   for   the  encoun- 
ter.  Here,   at  the   appointed   time   the   principals, 


accompanied  by  their  respective  seconds  and  a 
few  friends  met.  A  board  was  laid  on  the 
;  ground,  and  across  this  the  combatants  were  to 
fight,    each    keeping    always    on    his    own    side. 


SHIELDS    THREATENS    THE    EDITOR. 

Everything  was  in  readiness  and  tin  fight  was 
about  to  begin,  but  just  before  the  starting  signal 
two  mutual  friends  of  the  would-be  duelists 
reached  the  Island  in  a  canoe  and  intervened 
just  in  time  to  prevent  theTfoening  of  hostilities. 
Their  efforts  were  successful  in  persuading  tht 
hot-headed  State  Auditor  to  listen  to  reason 
and  accept  Lincoln's  statement  that  he  had  writ- 
ten only  the  first  letter  and  had  not  in- 
tended any  personal  Indignity.  And  so  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  without  exposing  the  young 
ladles  to  unpleasant  notoriety. 

Here  the  matter  should  have  dropped,  but 
Shields  and  Whitesides  were  not  satisfied  to  let 
it  rest  with  such  a  tame  ending,  and  so  tne 
latter  in  a  spirit  of  braggadocio  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  highly  colored  account  of  the  affair  in 
which  he  drew  a  halo  of  glory  about  his  friend 
and  himself  and  cast  obloquy  on  Lincoln.  That 
this  was  a  disastrous  blunder  they  must  have 
realized  with  mortification  and  regret  when  Dr. 
Merrymau's  caustic  reply  appeared  in  print  p 
few  days  later.  The  doctor,  who  had  acted  as , 
one  of  Lincoln's  advisers  from  the  beginning 
of  the  difficulty  aud  had  witnessed  its  finish  on 
the  island,  had  a  genius  for  dramatic  narrative 
and  a  remarkable  gift  of  pungent  wit  and  cut- 
ting sarscasm  so  that  his  version  left  the  Shields 
partizans    utterly    discomfited. 

Lincoln  always  regarded  the  affair  as  a  regret- 
able  incident  which  he  would  like  to  forget,  yet 
he  held  himself  not  hlamable  as  the  quarrel 
was  thrust  upon  him  and  there  appeared  no  hon- 
orable way  to  avoid  accepting  the  challenge; 
and  such  must  have  been  the  verdict  of  public 
opinion,  for  his  enemies  never  deemed  It  exped 
ent  to   try  to  use  the  Incident  to  his  discredl 

Shortly  after  this  episode  Lincoln  married  V. 
Todd,  and  any  man  base  enough  to  have  taunted 
Mm   for  his  gallantry   in   defending,   in   the   cus- 


LISCOLK      TAKES      THE      BLAME      ON      HIMSELF      IS 
ORDER    TO    PROTECT    THE    LADIES. 

toruarv    manner   of   the   time,    the   honor   of   his 
I  intended  wife  would  have  incurred  the  contempt 

^natXTeufno  ill  will  toward  the  man  who 
had  challenged  him  to  mortal  combat  appears 
from  the  fact  that  years  later,  as  President  Lin- 
coln appointed  Shields  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  The'  latter  proved  his  bravery  on 
the  field  of  battle  and  afterwards  wa»  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
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flght,    each    keeping    always    on    his    own    side 
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FOR  a  man  so  much  in  the  fore  front 
of  the  bitter  political  strife  that  made 
memorable  his  time  and  generation 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  remarkably  few 
personal  quarrels.  As  an  outspoken, 
fearless,  aggressive  leader  he  made  ene- 
mies,* but  his  fairness,  magnanimity  and  imper- 
turbable good  humor  made  it  difficult  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  him.  A  unique  exception  was  his 
personal  difficulty  with  James  Shields  in  which 
he  -became  involved  through  no  fault  of  his  own 
ami  which  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  fighting  a 
duel  to  save  a  lady's  name  from  being  dragged 
through  the  mire  of  political  animadversion. 

Shields  was  an  aspiring  vouug  politician  and 
held  the  office  of  State  Auditor  of  Illinois.  The 
finances  of  the  state  were  in  disastrous  condition 
which  called  forth  severe  criticism  from  the 
political  opponents  of  the  purty  in  control  of  the 
state  government.  The  treasury  was  empty  and 
a  harsh  measure  to  enforce  collection  of  taxes 
was  promulgated,  of  which  the  most  oppressive 
feature  was  a  refusal  to  accept  payment  in  State 
bank  bills  which  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
money  !n  current  circulation  among  the  people. 
This  action  was  very  unpopular  and  the  blame 
for  it  in  large  measure  fell  upon  Shields  who  was 
accused  of  distressing  the  people  in  his  anxiety 
to  provide  the  means  foF  the  prompt  payment 
of  the  salaries,  his  own  included,  of  the  State  of- 
ficials, ami  that  too  In  money  that  was  scarse 
and  of  higher  value  than  th'e  kind  commonly  in 
circulation. 

1  Shields  was  vain,  pompous,  boastful,  arrogant, 
intollerant,  quick  tempered,  quarrelsome  and  re- 
vengeful, which  uat  rally  made  him  the  butt  of 
much  ridicule  and  the  target  for  many  witty 
gib.,.. 

'Among  the  published  criticisms  that  attracted 
most  attention  was  one  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
dated  "The  Lost  Townships,"  and  purporting  to 
be  written  by  a  poor  widow,  in  the  back  coun- 
try, who  complained  of  the  hardship  of  the  new 
tax  collection  order  and  contrasted  her  distress- 
ing circumstances  with  the  ease  and  luxury  en- 
joyed by  Shields  and  the  other  State  officials.  It 
was  written  by  Lincoln,  then  a  rising  young 
lawyer  and  getting  to  be  somewhat  of  a  figure  in 

politics,  and  was  printed,  without  his  name,  In 
a  Springfield  paper.  It  was  a  telling  political 
thrust  but,  though  it  provoked  some  merriment 
over  Shields'  attitude,  the  personal  allusions 
were  not  of  an  obnoxious  character  to  arouse  his 
anger.  However,  it  inspired  other  wits  less  con- 
siderate of  Shields'  feelings  to  be  funny  at  his 
expense,    which   soon   got   Lincoln   into   trouble. 

Some  joker  published  in  the  same  paper  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  from  the  same  widow  ridiculing 
the  Slate  Auditor  unmercifully  and  winding  up 
by  proposing  that  he  square  the  grievance  by 
marrying  her.  Shields  was  wrathy,  but  even'  this  " 
might  have  passed  without  serious  consequences 
had  it  not  been  followed  by  a  poem  which  heaped 
jet  more-scathing  ridicule  on   him. 

This  satirical  rhyme  was  the  Joint  product  of 
two  witty,  aristocratic  young  ladles  who  could 
not     resist     this>     tempting    opportunity     to    ex- 


ercise their ,  talents  in  the  line  of  comic  verse. 
One  was  destined  to  marry  a  U.  S.  Senator  ;  the 
other,  the  leader  in  this  fun,  was  Miss  Mary 
Todd,  soon  to  become  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Shields  was  in  a  furious  rage  and,  believing 
all  the  letters  and  the  poem  to  have  emanated 
from  the  same  source,  demanded  of  the  editor 
the  author's  name  under  threat  of  dire  vengeance 
in  case  of  a  refusal.  The  terrified  editor,  having 
obtained  a  concession  of  twenty-four  hours  in 
which  to  consider  the  matter,  immediately  ap- 
plied to  Xin/iqln  for  instructions. 

Lincoln's  reply  was  :  "If  Shields  repeats  hns  in- 
quiry tell  him  that  I  accept  the  responsibility  for 
the   poem." 

On  learning  this  Shields  sent  his  friend,  Gen. 
IWhitesides  (who  was  also  a  State  Treasury  of- 
ficial), to  demand  satisfaction  of  Lincoln,  who 
refused  to  make  any  explanation,  as  none  was 
possible  without  involving  the  young  ladies 
whose  identity  he  was  determined  to  conceal  at 
any  cost.  The  General  urged  Lincoln  to  re- 
turn a  satisfactory  answer  in  order  to  avoid 
I'Serious  trouble  as  he  believed  Shields  to  be  in  a 
bloodthirsty  frame  of  mind.  But  his  efforts 
were  unavailing  and  the  result  was,  as  expected, 
that    Shields    challenged    Lincoln    to    a    duel. 

Although  the  law  prohibited  dueling  and  Lin- 
coln hated  the  barbarous  practise,  he  felt  con- 
strained to  accept  the  challenge  because  the  sen- 
timent of  the  community  at  that  time  regarded  a 
Xttf  usal  am  au  act  of  cowardice.  As  the  challenged 


SHIELDS   THREATENS    THE   EDITOR. 

Everything  was  in  readiness  and  the  fight  was 
about  to  begin,  but  just  before  the  starting  signal  ' 
two  mutual  friends  of  the  would-be  duelists 
reached  the  island  in  a  canoe  and  intervened 
just  in  time  to  prevent  thelTpening  of  hostilities.  I 
i  heir  efforts  were  successful  In  persuading  tht 
hot-headed  State  Auditor  to  listen  to  reason 
and  accept  Lincoln's  statement  that  he  had  writ- 
ten only  the  first  letter  and  had  not  In- 
tended any  personal  indignity.  And  so  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  without  exposing  the  young 
ladles  to  unpleasant  notoriety. 

Here  the  matter  should  have  dropped,  but 
Shields  and  Whitesldes  were  not  satisfied  to  let 
it  rest  with  such  a  tame  ending,  and  so  the 
latter  In  a  spirit  of  braggadocio  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  highly  colored  account  of  the  affair  in 
which  he  drew  a  halo  of  glory  about  his  friend 
and  himself  and  cast  obloquy  on  Lincoln.  That 
this  was  a  disastrous  blunder  they  must  have 
realized  with  mortification  and  regret  when  Dr. 
Merryman's  caustic  reply  appeared  in  print  » 
few  days  later.  The  doctor,  who  had  acted  ao , 
one  of  Lincoln's  advisers  from  the  beginning ' 
of  the  difficulty  and  had  witnessed  Its  finish  on 
the  island,  had  a  genius  for  dramatic  narrative 
and  a  remarkable  gift  of  pung-ent  wit  and  cut- 
ting sarscasm  so  that  his  version  left  the  Shields 
pnrtizans    utterly    discomfited. 

Lincoln  always  regarded  the  affair  as  a  regret- 
able  incident  which  he  would  like  to  forget,  yet 
he  held  himself  not  hlamable  as  the  quarrel 
was  thrust  upon  him  and  there  appeared  no  hon- 
orable way  to  avoid  accepting  the  challenge ; 
and  such  must  have  been  the  verdict  of  public 
opinion,  for  his  enemies  never  deemed  It  exped' 
ent  to   try  to  use  the  incident  to  his  dlscredt 

Shortly  after  this  episode  Lincoln  married  1L 

Todd,  and  any  man  base  enough  to  have  taunted 

ym  for  his  gallantry   in   defending,   in   the   cus- 


TIIE    FAIi!    JOKERS    CAUSE    TROUBLE.         ' 

party  he  had  the  choice  of  weapons,  and  he  wise- 
ly selected  cavalry  broadswords  of  the  largest 
size  which,  because  of  his  large  stature  and  great 
strength,  would  give  him  au  advantage  over  his 
adversary.  As  he  told  his  friends,  he  did  not 
Intend  to  harm  Shields  in  the  coming  fray  and 
relieved  that  with  his  long  arms  he  could  keep 
nlm   off  so   not   to   get   hurt   himself. 

To  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  law  a  Httla  Island 
.n  the  Mississippi  river,  a  "no  man's  land" 
which  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
state,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  encoun- 
ter.  Here,   at   the  appointed   time   the   principals, 


LINCOLN      TAKES      THE      BLAME      ON      niMSELF      IN 
ORDEB    TO    PROTECT    THE    LADIES. 

tomary  manner  of  the  time,  the  honor  of  his 
intended  wife  would  have  incurred  the  contempt 
of  the  community.  .   ., 

That  he  held  no  ill  will  toward  the  man  who 
had  challenged  him  to  mortal  combat  appears 
from  the  fact  that  years  later,  as  President,  Lin- 
coln appointed  Shields  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  The  latter  proved  his  bravery  on 
the  field  of  battle  and  afterwards  was  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


LINCOLN,  DUELIST,  CLIPPED  TWIG  HIGH  IN  TREE  WITH  BIG 

SWORD,  AS  HE  FACED  LITTLE  ANTAGONIST;  PEACE  SIGNAL 


Friends  Persuaded  Fiery  Jim  Not  to 
ne.  Invite  Suicide  and  Fight  Was  Off — - 
Other  Stories  of  "Abe" 


_1^ 


OX  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  the 
early  autumn  of  the  year  1842, 
a  murder  was  nbout  to  take 
place.  The*  assassin  and  the  assas- 
sinee  arrived  promptly,  with  their 
seconds,  on  the  .sandbar  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  opposite  the  tow^i  of 
Alton.  They  called  the  coming  per- 
formance a  duel,  but  one  look,  at  the 
antagonists  would  show  that  was  not 
the  proper  name  for  it.  If  Jackie 
Coqgan  entered  the  ring  with  Jack 
Dempsey,  would  it  be  a  prize-fight? 
Once,  to  he  sure,  a  young:  lad  named 
Pa-rid  did  put  out  a  large  and  husky 
gentleman  called  Goliath,  but  that 
■was  done  at  long-  range,  before 
Goliath  really  got  into  action.    _. 

This  duel  was  with  sw.ords  only. 
The  little  David  was  one  James; 
Shields,  a  hot-tempered  Irishman, 
who  stood  somewhat  more  than  four 
feet  six  inches  in  shortness.  The 
g-iant  Goliath  was  one  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, somewhat  mo>-e  than  six  feet 
four  inches  in  height  when  fully  un- 
rolled. Maybe  thrsp  dimensions  are. 
not  quite  exact,  but  a nyhow  Shields 
was  so  short  that  he  could  walk  un- 
der Lincoln's  arm;,  and  Lincoln,  as 
thet  challenged  party,  had  chosen 
"cavalry  broadswords  of  the  largest 
size!"  The  sandy  little  Irishman, 
nevertheless,  refused  to  see  the  joke. 
He  would  have  his  enemy's  blnnd, 
even  though  he  couldn't  possibly 
jeach  him  except  by  throwing  his 
sword  at  him. 

Just  before  the  critiral  hour.  Lin- 
coln picked  up  his  broadsword,  felt 
along  the  edge  of  it  with  his  thumb 
as  a  barber  feels  the  edge  of  his  razor, 
npd  then,  stretching  himself  to  his 
full  height,  clipped  a  twig  above  his 
head. 

"Therp  was  not  another  man  of  us," 
says  an  eyewitness., "who  could  reach 
anywhere  near  that  twlgr.  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  that  long- reaching  fel- 
low   fighting    with    cavalry    sabers    a 


<   -i-0 

man  who  could  walk  under  his  arm 
came  pret  ty  near  making  me  howl 
with   laughter." 

Happily,  friends  of  both  duellists 
heard  of  the  affair,  staged  a  last- 
minute  "run  to  ilie  rescue,"  and  fi- 
nally sucvef-d'-d  in  persuading  Gladia- 
tor Shields  not  to  hurt  himself.  Lin- 
coln, of  course,  was  more  than  glad 
to  have  his  enemy  taken,  off  his  hands 
instead  of  off  his  sword.  Indeed,  Lin- 
coln had  tried  hard  to  avoid  the  dis- 
grace of  a  duel,  but  could  have  done 
so  only  by  refusing  to  shield  the 
woman  who  was  really  to  blame. 

The  guilty  woman  was  Mary  Todd, 
who  a  few  weeks  latpr  became  Mrs. 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  a  spirit  of  mis- 
chief, she  and  some  of  her  friends 
had  sent  to  the  local  newspaper  some 
verses  ridiculing  Mr.  .Shields.  He  had 
demanded  the  name  or  the  writer. 
The  pditorthad  consulted  Lincoln, 
who  said.  "Give  my  name  and  pro- 
tect the  ladies."  Then  came  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Fought  Over  Another  Girl. 

ppfore  finding  his  permanent  role 
in  i he  drama  of  matrimony,  with 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  as  his  leading 
lady,  Abraham  Lincoln  took  part  in 
several  near-matrimonial  comedies, 
and  in  one  profound  tragedy.  The 
precise  facts  are  disputed  and  hard 
to  get  at,  but  a  deal  of  new  light  has 
been  thrown  recently  on  the  most  im- 
portant  of  them. 

As  to  the  comedies,  tradition  and 
the  memories  of  neighbors  a  re  ouv 
chief  reliance.  They  say  that  when 
he  was  IT  years  old  he  had  a  fight 
wrffi  a  friend  over  a  girl.  There  had 
been  a  husking  hop  and  Abraham 
drew  a  vpA  ear.  Tt  ga 
to    kiss    thP    girl    hp 


lip 


!  bis    friend    Green   Taylor's 


.  right  ! 
,    and, 
kissed 
The 


next   day   there-  was  a   fight   and,   so 


Li-nco 
head. 

•ons    the 
vith   an  p 
Jreen   car 
Back   in 


story,  "Lincoln  hit  Taylor 
ar  of  corn,  making  a  scar 
ried  as  long  as  he  lived." 
Indiana  his  acquaintances 


1 1S30  and  1331,  when  he  was  Just  past 
20,  and  wanting  to  marry  both  of 
them;  hut  they  got  away.  H.  TV.  Fay, 
the  custodian  of  the  Lincoln  monu- 
ment in  Springfield,  says  that  if  all 
the  different  visitors  who  tell  him 
that  Lincoln  once  courted  their  grand 
mothers  tell  the  truth,  Lincoln  must 
have  spent  most  of  hit  days  and 
nights  on  the  love-path. 

The  tragedy  referred  to  above  was, 
of  course,  the  untimely  death  of  Ann 
Rutledge,  the  one  girl  whom  Lincoln 
loved  with  all  his  heart  and  with 
no  uncertainties  about  it.  Recent  In- 
vestigations have  heightened  the 
beauty  of  this  romance,  while  freeing 
it  from  a  lot  of  morbid,  sentimental 
rubbish.  (See  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  "In 
the  Footsteps  of  the  Lincolns,"  1924). 
It  left  Lincoln  shattered,  but  not,  as 
commonly  reported,  insane. 

It  did,  however,  make  his  subse- 
quent courtship  of  Mary  Todd  seem 
so  lukewarm  by  comparison  that  he 
kept  having  distressing  doubts  as  to 
whether  hp  was  really  in  love  with 
her.  The  long-accepted  story  that  he 
actually  left  her  "waiting  at  the 
church,"  that  Is  to  say,  that  he  failed 
to  appear  at  his  own  wedding,  set 
for  January  1,  1841.  In  Springfield.— 
a  wedding  for  which  elaborate  prep- 
arations had  been  made, — this  story 
you  are  at  liberty  to  believ*  or  to  dis- 
believe. Probably  he  didn't  do  It,  but 
the  evidence  (3  contradictory  (See 
Miss  Tarbell's  work,  referred  to 
above).  Certainly  be  broke  his  en- 
gagement, with  her  once;  then  dis- 
covered his  mistake  and,  after  the 
duel  already  described,  was  recon- 
ciled; and  a  few  weeks  later  they 
were  rather  hastily  married,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1S4J, 

Passing  from,  historical  uncertain- 
ties to  plain,  barefaced  lies,  we  may 
mention  first  Lincoln's  alleged  at- 
tacks on  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
The  following  statement,  ascribed  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  has  recently  been 
circulated  by  the  million  copies;  '*lTn- 

__^  I  fortunately,    T    feel    more    and    more, 

every  day",   that    it   is  not   against   th» 

remembered   that     be     "liked"     little    Americans   of  the   South  alonp   I  urn 

Kate    Roby.      In    Macon    county,    IUi-    fighting.     Tt  is  more  against  the  pope 

nois,  there  ar*1  detailed   traditions   of  [of    Rome,    his   perfidious  Jesuits.,  and 

h'«    courting    two    young    women    in  their   blind    and    bloodthirsty     slaves 


In, -stretching  himself  to  his  full  height,  clipped  a  twig  above  his 


.  .  .that  we  have  to  defend  our- 
selves. ...  It  Is  to  popery  that  we 
owe  this  terrible  Civil  War."  Of 
course  etudents  of  history  fire  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  no  such  quota- 
tion ia  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Lincoln,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the 
quotation  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
character  of  Lincoln's  thought  and 
expression;  but,  as  the  unscrupulous 
propagandist  well  knows,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  "fool  part  of  the  people  all  the 
time." 

Everyone's  Friend  in  Need. 

That  Lincoln's  name  should  be  used 
for  cheating:  the  American  people 
rouses  our  anger  most  because  it 
must  hurt  him  so,  if  lie  knows  about 
it:  he  who  cheated  nobody,  but  was 
everybody's  friend  in  need!  His  life 
was  full  of  odd  jobs  done  for  people 
who  .hud  no  claim  on  him.  In  his 
days  as  a  surveyor,  be  once  veered 
a  whole  town  a  little  out  of  plumb  to 
save  trouble  and  expense  to  a  poor 
widow  whose  house,  built  accidental- 
ly beyond  the  end  of  her  lot,  would 
otherwise  have  been  partly  in  the 
street.  As  a  lawyer,  he  once  led  his 
fellow  lawyers  and  the  judge  in  un- 
loading a  piano  in  distress.  This  sort 
of  thing  was  second  nature  to  him. 

He  was  especially  eager  to  aid  and 
encourage  young  lawyers  in  their 
early  efforts.  Senator  Joe  Black- 
burn of  Kentucky  tells  of  his  (Black- 
burn's first  case  before  a  Federal 
court.  He  was  scared  almost  to 
death,  and  had  made  a  pitifully  weak 
presentation.  "I  was  about  to  sit 
down,"  he  says,  and  let  the  case  go 
"by  default,  as  it  were,  when  a  tail, 
homely,  loose- join  ted  man  sitting  in 
the  bar,  whom  I  had  noticed  as  giv- 
ing close  attention  to  the  case,  arose 
and  addressed  the  court,  in  behalf  of 
the  position  I  had  assumed  in  my 
freble  argument,  making  the  points 
so  clear  that  when  he  closSl,  the 
court  at  once  sustained  my  demur- 
rer. I  didn't  know  who  my  volun- 
teer friend  was,  but  Mr.  Arnold  (the 
opposing  lawyer)  got  up  and  attempt- 
ed to  rebuke  him  for  interfering  In 
the  matter,  when  I  for  the  first  time 
heard  that  he  was  Abraham  Lincoln 
of  Springfield.  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his 
good-natured  reply,  said  that  he 
cla imed  the  privilege  of  giving  a 
young  lawyer  s  boost  when  strug- 
gling with  his  first  case." 

Some  ©f  His  Parables. 

Lincoln  would  have  made  a  great 
i  each  or,  or  rather  he  was  a  great 
tcnehcr.    He  informed  and  persuaded, 


"Are  you  the  mother  of  that?" 


both  at  the  same  time,  using  simple, 
homely,  enlightening  stories,  which 
differed  from  the  parables  of  the 
Great  Teacher  chiefly  in  being  more 
humorous.  For  instance,  when  he 
was  trying  to  open^-the  eyes  of  the 
Democrats  of  Illinois  to  see  what  the 
new  Republican  party  really  meant, 
he  told  them  the  parable  of  the  blind 
pups.  "A  man  appeared  at  a  Demo- 
cratic rally."  he  said,  "with  a  basket 
of  pups  for  sale.  He  called  them 
'Democratic  pups.'  A  few  days  later, 
at  a  Republican  rally,  he  tried  to 
sell  them  as  'Republican  pups.'  Some- 
body recognized  him  and  asked  how 
the  formerly  'Democrat ic'  pups  had 
now  become  'Republican.*  'Oh,'  said 
the  man,  'the  pups  have  their  eyes 
open  now.'  " 

Another  of  Lincoln's  parables  Was 
that  of  the  skunk.  The  widespread 
and  bitter  discussion  of  the  evils  of 
slavery  shortly  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war  was  to  him  a  sure 
sign  of  slavery's  doom.  "In  discuss- 
ing it,"  he  said,  "we  have  taught  a 
great  many  thousand  people  to  hate 
it  who  had  never  given  it  a  thought 
before.  What  kills  the  skunk  te  the 
publicity  it  gives  itself.  What  a 
skunk  wants  to  do  is  to  keep  snug 
under  thp  barn  In  the  daytime,  when 
nipn  arc-around  with  shotguns" 

Sometimes  his  stories  come  Juftt 
short  of  being  parables,  serving  nev- 


ertheless to  conciliate  cr  win.  his 
hearers.  Thus,  as  President,  when  he 
was  unable  to  grant  every  office-  I 
seeker's  request,  he  likened  himself 
10  the  Methodist  preacher  who  at- 
tacked the  doctiines  of  bis  Universa- 
list  neighbor,  saying,  "Why,  this  im- 
pertinent fellow  declares  that  nil 
shall  be  saved,  but,  my  dear  breth- 
ren,  let  us  hope  for  better  Things." 

Again,  when  he  was  once  address- 
ing a  gathering  where  some  thought 
he  did  not  belong,  he  said  he  felt, 
like  the  excessively  hard -featured 
man  who,  while  riding  along  a  nar- 
row path  through  the  woods,  met  a 
lady.  As  he  reined  hts  horse  to  the 
side  to  lot  her  pass,  she  stopped  and, 
after  looking  him.  over  In  a  curious 
sort  of  way,  remarked,  "Well,  for 
the  land's  sake,  you  are  the  home- 
liest man  I  ever  saw!" 

"Yes  ma'am,"  he  replied,  "but  I 
can't  help  that." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  she  answered 
thoughtfully,  "but  you  might  stay  at 
home." 

Apropos  of  homeliness,  the  treasur- 
ed and  almost  universal  belief  that 
Lincoln  was  obe  of  the  homliest  of 
mortal?,  Is  in  some  danger  of  being 
proved  untrue.  Henry  B.  Rankin, 
one  of  his  law  clerks,  says  that  Lin- 
coln was  "the  best  looking  lawyer 
attending  the  Petersburg  Circuit 
Court."  This  might  be  taken  merely 
as  a  mean  "wallop  at  the  lawyers,  bul 
one  of  the  best-informed  biographer;- 
of  Lincoln  has  recently  said  of  It,  "1 
am  convinced  that  Mr,  Rankin  Is 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  are  the 
score  or  more  of  Lincoln's  contem 
porariea  who  vie  with  one  another  in 
drawing  caricatures  of  him." 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  num- 
ber of  stories  told  about  the  For. I 
automobile  has  at  last  caught  up 
with  the  number  told  about  Lincoln, 
but  this  is  very  doubtful.  Certain' y 
of  those  In  print  the  number  of  Lin- 
coln stories  li  still  far  ahead,  *nd 
more  are  appearing  every  year.  The 
following  are  offered  as  reasonably 
authentf©  and   more   or   less   new. 

His  Logic  Keen. 

When  Lincoln  bolted  the  Whig  par- 
ty to  help  form  th*  Republican,  he 
won  support  oftenesX  by  logic  and 
persuasion,  but  sometimes  he  shot 
sarcasm  at  his  opponents.  "I'm  gotns 
to  vole  for  the  Whig  candidate," 
said  an  immoveable  conservative,  "be- 
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cause  I  know  his  character,  and  that 
he  is  a  really  good  man." 

"Why  not  vote  for  God,"  suggested 
Lincoln;    "his   character  is   even  bet- | 
tcr,  and  he  has  just  as  good  a  chance 
of    being    elected    President    in    this 
campaign.'' 

Lincoln  was  the  very  soul  of  cour- 
1  tesy  toward  all  women,  yet  he  some- 
times     rebuked     unwomanly     antics 
.  with   scorching  flashes  of  wit.     As  a 
Republican    he    was    often    called    an 
"Abolitionist"    and    a    "lover   of    nig- 
gers," and  treated  with  the  most  in- 
,  .suiting    contempt,      During    the    Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates  a  hostile  crowd 
once    followed    him    along    the    street 
jeering  and  among  them  were  many 
|  young   women    prominent    in   society, 
some    of   them,    says    an    eye-witness, 
"very      dark      complected."      One     of 
these  girls,  stepping  in  front  of  Lin- 
'  coin,  dangled  a  little  Negro  doll  baby 
in  his  face.    He  turned  to  her  quietly 
.  and     said,     "Madam,     are     you     the 
mother  of  that?" 
It  was  more  natural,   however,   for 
I  Lincoln     to     be     politely    considerate 
amid      very      trying      circumstances. 
j  Henry    B.    Rankin    (heretofore    men- 
I  turned),    as   a  young   boy,   heard   him 
1  make  a  speech  once  that  beautifully 
|  illustrated    this.       Lincoln    had    been 
I  speaking  only  a  few  minutes  when  a 
local  backwoodsman,  known  to  every- 
body and  a  friend  of  Lincoln,  arrived 
and    pushed     bis    way    through    the 
!  crowd  up  to  the  platform  and   stood 
!  on  the   ground  there  before      it  with 
his   folded  arms   resting   on    its  floor. 
I  He   was    almost    directly   in   front    of 
the  spcakci.  gazing  uv  into  his  face. 
Uncle    Jimmie,    ns    they    called    him, 
had  just   arrived  In   town  to   see   bis 
friend,   Abraham   Lincoln,   and,   being 
unfamiliar    with    the    proprieties    of 
platform    oratory,     he     proceeded    to 
greet  his   friend. 

"Howdy,  Abe!"  said  he.  A  mo- 
ment's silence;  then  again,  "Howdy, 
Abe!"  then  louder,  "Howdy  Abe!" 

He  spoke  twice  before  Lincoln 
heard  him  and  three  times  before 
Lincoln  saw  where  the  voice  came 
from.  Then  perceiving  who  had  ad- 
dressed him,  Lincoln  greeted  him  cor- 
dially: 

"Why,  bow  are  you,  Uncle  Jimmy. 
and  leaning  down  he  shook  hands 
heartily.  Still  holding  the  old  man  s 
hand,  'he  led  him  along  the  front 
of  the  platform  to  the  steps  at  the 
end  and  brought  him  up,  while  hold- 
ing his  hand  all  the  way;  then  sat 
him  down  in  the  only  vacant  seat  on 
the  platform,  between  two  of  the 
most  dignified  and  aristocratic  mem- 
bers of  the  local  bar  and  community. 
Uncle  Jimmy  still  had   something  on 


his  mind  and  seemed  uneasy.  Finally 
he  remembered  what  it  was  and,  al- 
most rising  in  his  place,  he  spoke 
again  to  Lincoln: 

"Abe!"  he  said,  "Abe!  I  forgot  to 
ax  you  about  how  Mary  and  the  ba- 
bies -were." 

Lincoln  broke  off  his  speech  again 
and,  turning  tn  Uncle  Jimmy,  replied 
in  a  low  voice: 

"All  well  when  I  left  them  fit 
Springfield  yesterday  morning.  "Uncle 
Jimmy:  all  very  well,  thank,  you." 

He  then  resumed  his  speech. 
Throughout  these  interruptions,  says 
the  boy  who  was  there,  Lincoln  did 
not  show  the  slightest  trace  of  Im- 
patience, embarrassment,  or  condes- 
cension. 

Going  to  Congress. 

Lincoln  once  dropped  in  at  a  re- 
ligious revival  service  conducted  by 
the  famous  parson  and  politician, 
Peter  Cartwright.  The  spice  of  this 
situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  Cart- 
wright  was  at  the  time  the  Democra- 
tic candidate  for  Congress,  and  his 
rival,  on  the  Whig  ticket,  was  Lin- 
coln. "When  Cartwright  was  urging 
sinners  to  come  to  the  mourners' 
bench,  he  often  appealed  by  name  to 
persons  in  his  audience,  and  this 
night,  seeing  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  began 
to  urge  him  forward,  finally  shout- 
ing: 

"If  you  are  not  going  tn  i-ppent  and 
go  to  Henvpn,  Mr.  Lincoln,  where  are 
you  going?" 
.     Lincoln  slowly  rose  to  his  fe*t. 


"Brother    Cartwright,"    he     replied, 
"I'm  going;  to  Congress!" 

Lincoln  believed  that  the  lawyer's 
job  was  primarily  that  of  a  peace- 
maker. "As  a  peacemaker,"  he  wrote, 
"the  lawyer  has  a  superior  opportu- 
nity of  being  a  good  man.  There  will 
still  be  business  enough."  Consistent- 
ly with  this  view,  he  sought  to  com- 
promise lawsuits  whea  that  was  at 
all  possible,  and  his  sense  of  humor 
sometimes  helped  in  this.  He  waa 
once  prosecuting  the  city  of  Alton  for 
damages  suffered  by  a  woman  who 
had  stepped  through  a  defective  spot 
in  the  sidewalk  and  so  injured  one 
leg  that  she  was  likely  to  be  lame 
for  life.  The  mayor  of  the  defendant 
city  tells  as  follows  of  Lincoln's  ef- 
forts to  compromise  the  case:  'iTnal- 
ly  he  got  down  to  $1,500,"  writes  the 
mayor,  "and  I  felt  it  was  best  to 
compromise  at  that,  so  I  said:  'If  we 
give  the  $1,j00  are  we  to  have  the 
damaged  limb?'  Lincoln  said:  'I  will 
go  over  and  ask,'  and  he  did,  and 
after  talking  with  her  a  little  while 
he  came  back  and  said:  'If  you  are 
|  an  \inmarried  man,  and  as  you  are 
pretty  good-looking,  you  can  nave 
the  entire  woman!'  So  we  compromis- 
ed, but  I  did  not  accept  the  lady's 
marriage  offer." 

Lincoln's  homely  but  profound  phil- 
osophy cropped  out  in  all  sorts  of  in- 
cidents. A  glimpse  at  his  relations 
with  his  children  is  both  amusing  and 
revealing.  While  he  was  still  a  law- 
yer in  Springfield,  his  two  youngor 
sons  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
their  father  as  he  wns  coming  home, 
and  eagerly  demanding  Lhe  nuts  rr 
candy  he  usually  had  for  them.  One 
day  a  neighbor  came  suddenly  upon 
the  trio,  apparently  engaged  in  a 
scrap.  The  father's  arm  was  above 
his  head  and  his  hand  closed.  Witli 
the  other  hand  he  was  restraining 
the  boisterous  struggles  of  both  boy-s 
who  were  trying  to  mount  up  to  their 
father's  shoulders  and  grasp  what  he 
held  above  his  head.  The  neighbor 
was  surprised  enough  to  inquire, 
"Why,  Mr.  Lincoln,  what  Is  the  mat- 
ter with  the  boys?" 


"Only  what  is  the  matter  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,"  Lincoln  calm- 
ly replied.  "I  have  throe  .English  wal- 
r.uta,  and  each  boy  wants  two!" 

When  Strong  Men  Sobbed. 

The  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  be- 
gins in  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  the  year 
1637,  when  the  first  of  his  family  line 
I  came  to  the  Puritan  colony  of  Bos- 
ton Bay.  This  was  his  great- great- 
great-great-grand  father,  Samuel  by 
name,  a  boy  of  but  17  or  IS  at  the 
time,  and  formerly  of  Hingham,  Eng- 
land. 

The  story  ends  with  the  scene  pic- 
,  tured  in  a  recently  published  private 
1  letter,  -written  April  37,  1S65,  the  sec- 
ond day  after  Lincoln's  death    by  one 
of  the  few  eye-witucsscs  of  that  na- 
tional tragedy: 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  was  In  the  front  room. 
weeping  as  though  her  heart  would 
bieak.  In  the  back  room  lay  his  Ex- 
cellency breathing  hard,  with  every 
breath  a  groan  ...  In  the  front  room 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  uttering'  the  most 
heartbroken  exclamations  all  the 
night  long.  As  she  passed  through 
the  hall  back  to  tha  parlor  after  she 
had  taken  leave  of  the  President  for 
the  last  time,  as  she  went  by  my  door 
I  heard  her  moan,  'O,  my  God,  and 
have  I  given  my  husband  to  die,'  and 
I  tell  you  I  never  heard  so  much 
agony  in  so  few  words.  .  .  .  The 
head  of  the  bed  was  toward  the  door; 
at  the  head  stood  Captain  Robert 
Lincoln,  weeping  on  the  shoulder  of 
Senator  Sumner.  .  .  .  Secretary  Stan- 
ton was  there  trying  every  way  to 
be  calm  and.  yet  he  was  very  much 
moved.  The  utmost  silence  prevailed, 
broken  only  by  the  sound  of  stronif 
men's  sobs.  .  .  .  The  President 
breathed  heavily  until  a  few  mlnut?* 
before  he  breathed  his  last,  then  h1* 
breath  came  easily  and  he  passed  off 
verv  quietly." 

Was  it  said  that  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  ended  with  this  heart- 
breaking scene?  That  is  not  true.  It 
would  be  iiMfpr  the  truth  tn  say  it 
b°gan  th«n.    It  can  n^v^r  '■nd. 


LINCOLN,    ANOTHER    VERSION 

To  1  He  Editor  :-^-The  story  in  The 
Cedar  Rapids  Republican  of  Feb- 
ruary 8.  by  J.  R.  Weber  regarding: 
the  Lincoln-ShieJds  duel  is  quite 
interesting  but  seems  to  have 
missed  the  real,  meat  of  the  story. 
The  history  I  have  of  the  duel  is 
that  Lincoln  did  not  write  the 
newspaper  article  to  which  General 
Shields  took  umbrage,  but  it  was 
{he  work  of  a  very  popular  young 
lady  of  the  neighborhood,  named* 
Miss  Mary  Todd.  When  Shields, 
demanded  the  name  of  the  author, 
the.  editor  Was  placed  in  a  three- 
cornered  dilema  with  the  irate 
Shields,  the  lady  and  editorial  othT 
ics,  so  he  laid  "the  matter  before.' 
Lincoln,  who  said,  "Oh,  tell  '  him 
It  was  me,"  and  Shields  made  the 
challenge  to  duel.  The  matter 
came  to  the,  ears  of  General  Har- 
din who  appeared  on  the  ground*, 
just  as  the.  preliminaries  had  be»n 
araniged  and  succeeded  in  stopping. 
Lincoln's  idea  was  to  proteot  Mlsa 
Todd  and  to  ridicule  Shields.  Lin^ 
coin,  afterwards  took  a  perpetual 
contract  to  proteet  her,  as  she 
changed  her  name  to  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
This  is  the  story  as  told  by  Major 
J.  M.  Lucas,  former  consul  to 
Tunstall,  England,  and  was  witness 
to  the  duel  that  did  not. 

J.  G.   HOLMES. 
_  yytgLJ  Avemie;  West.     SJZj^ 
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Lincoln's  Long 
ArmsScaredOff 
His  Foe  in  Duel 

(Continued  from  page  one) 


Mrs.  Savala  Vandaveer,  who  died  here 
a  few  years  ago  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
six.  It  was  given  to  Mrs.  Vandaveer 
by  her  husband's  uncle,  William  Smith, 
in  1862.  The  affidavit  states  that  he 
and  Lincoln  made  rails  together  in 
Indiana  many  years  prior  to  that.  The 
relic  tends  to  refute  an  old  campaign 
yarn  denying  that  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent ever  split  rails. 


Veteran  Recalls  Assassination 
FINDLAY,  Ohio,  Feb.  12  OP).— W.  H. 
Roberts,  Civil  War  veteran  and  said  to 
be  one  of  the  few  surviving  witnesses 
of  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  Ford's  Theater,  Washington 
April  14,  1865,  recalled  op  Lincoln's 
anniversary  to-day  the  scenes  follow- 
ing the  pistol  shot  which  ended  Lin- 
coln's life. 

Roberts,  then  a  cavalryman,  declared 
he  was  seated  about  thirty  or  forty 
feet  from  the  President's  box.  Lin- 
coln took  his  place  in  the  flag-draped 
box  and  bowed  as  he  received  the  ova- 
tion of  the  packed  theater,  he  said, 
and  a  moment  later  the  curtain  was 
ning  up  for  the  presentation  of  "Our 
American  Cousin. 

"The  shot  came  in  the  midst  of  the 
play  without  warning,"  Roberts  said 
".Nearly    every    one    feared.    I    believe 


oi^h^g-.n"81'10"1  had  bCen  the  *"*" 

an'dAVhnnPPeare,d  da"d  for  »  moment, 
™~rf  c°nfuslon    Prevailed    as    en- 

K?  ,sP?£'at°rs  dashed  toward  the 
stage,  to  the  street  or  toward  the  soot 
where  Lincoln  had  fallen  "  P 

WiIkeTwhnV?0bertB  d«J"ed.  that 
>>ilkes  Booth,  the  assasssin,  leaped  on 
the  stage  and  disappeared 

A  man  leaped  from  the  President', 
box  to  the  stage  and  a  spur •  becom^ 
entagled  in  the  flags  threw  him  h«vi"y 
to  the  floor.  Flourishing  a  dazffer 
Booth  sprang  to  his  feet  and  made  hi.' 
ent^nce  .••0Ueh  the  ™**  «"  •  reS 
Roberts    said    his   unit   wan   assigned 

wheSnahCh  f°r  B°0th'  and  "M  O"  dutj 
™~  H  Was  found  a"d  shot.  He  is 
commander    of    the    Findlay    G.    A     R. 


Reveals  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Utters 

MrPR0.YIDuENCE'  R-  C.  Feb.  12  OP)~ 
AHr.  f brah.am,Lin"ln  liked  Ella  and 
Alice  for  girls'  names,   she  wrote   in   a 

hri!fr   *»   e*r,°8   E'   Farnham.   of   Tun 
bridge.  Vt..  on  October  16,  1861    it  n 

lisned  letter  of  hers. 

Carlos    Farnham    'became    the    father 
of     win  girls   on   the   date   of   Lincoln" 

ick  Farnham.  his  brother,  took  it  upon 
h.mseh  to  wr.ce  to  Mrs.  LincolnP°n 
Washington  asking  her  to  suggest  a 
haPmne/0r,thJ0  "'her  twin.  Mary  bavin  J 
been  decided  upon  in  honor  of  herself 
■She  replied  that  she  liked  Ella  or 
Alice  for  names,  but  »*  •  stirring  war 
days  of  '61  delayed  her  answer *bout 
seven  months,  and  the  twins  had  al- 
ready been  christened  Minnie  and  Mary 
Mary  died  in  infancy  and  Minnie  at  the 
age  ot  sixteen  years. 

P.™S  ,elter."  °wned  by  Miss  Alice  B. 

FrlS-riV   £*    lWa    city'     dflu»hter    of 
1'rederick   Farnham. 


Shields  ,   Mrs-.   H^r  &*** 


WOMAN,  93,  RECALLS 
LINCOLN 'NEAR-DUEL' 


v  Tells 


ow 


-  Broadswords 


Widow 

Fight  With  Husband,  Later  a 
General,  Was  Averted. 


MARY  TODD  STARTED  IT  ALL 


Mrs.    Mary  Carr  Shields   Welcomes 

to    Bronx    Home   Texas    Friend 

She  Last  Saw  as  Little  Girl. 


Although  her  body  was  feeble  and 
her  hearing  impaired,  Mrs.  Mary 
Carr  Shields,  93  years  old,  talked  as 
avidly  as  a  college  girl  at  a  class  re- 
union yesterday  of  the  arrivals  and 
departures,  misfortunes  and  triumphs 
of  the  legion  of  friends  she  made  as 
the  wife  of  a  United  States  Senator 
and  Civil  War  General. 

Her  companion  was  Mrs.  Eleanor 
McCracken  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
who  arrived  yesterday  to  celebrate 
Mrs.  Shields's  birthday  with  her  at 
her  home,  1,117  Hoe  Avenue,  the 
Bronx,  where  she  lives  with  her  son, 
Dr.  D.  F.  Shields. 

To  the  aged  woman,  memories  of 
the  stress  and  strain  of  Civil  War 
days,  or  of  portentous  events  at 
Washington  with  which  she  came  in 
contact,  were  of  little  importance. 
Her  Interest  lay  in  her  guest,  who 
was  a  little  girl  when  she  saw  her 
last  but  who  is  now  a  mother  with 
grown  children. 

Only  when  questioned  did  she  talk 
of  her  husband's  public  life  as  a  Sen- 
ator successively  from  Illinois,  Min- 
nesota and  Missouri;  of  how  he  was 
wounded  by  grape  shot  while  lead- 
ing the  South  Carolina  "Palmetto 
Troops"  into  Mexico  City  during  the 
Mexican  War,  and  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  General  by  President  Lin- 
coln during  the  Civil  War. 

General  Shields  and  Lincoln  were 
close  friends,  although  once,  when 
young  men,  they  were  on  the  verge 
of  fighting  a  duel.  The  field  of  honor 
was  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
near  the  town  of  Alton,  111. 

General  Shields  was  then  State 
Auditor  of  Illinois  in  Kaskaskia,  the 
State  capital.  A  series  of  letters 
signed  "Rebecca"  and  attacking  him 
politically  appeared  in  a  local  news- 
paper. The  General  went  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  paper  and  was  told  to  see 
Lincoln,  then  a  lawyer.  v 

The  letters  were  written  by  Mary 
Todd,  Lincoln's  fiancee  and  later  his 
wife,  but  Lincoln  took  the  blame. 
General  Shields  challenged  him  to  a 
duel  and  Lincoln  accepted,  naming 
broadswords.  The  seconds  for  both 
men  managed  to  patch  up  the  affair 
and  the  duel  was  never  fought. 

Mrs.  Shields  told  of  her  trip  from 
County  Armagh,  Ireland,  her  birth 
place,  to  the  United  States  in  1851, 
on  the  maiden  voyage  of  the  Chees- 
boro,  one  of  the  last  passenger  sail- 
ing vessels  to  ply  the  Atlantic.  The 
trip  took  two  months. 

"Now  it  takes  less  than  two  days 
to  fly  across,"  she  remarked.  "It  Is 
wonderful.  And  here  I  am  93  years 
old.    Can  It  be  possible?" 


l! 
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/FHE  BOSTON  PLOTTO-Tin? 


TAUGHT  HIM 

FOR  HIS  FELLOW  MEN 


(R  JAMES  SHIELDS 

ham  I*,  co^rWfe "W^Sj^^ST*  from  Beveridw'.  'Abra- 


Lincoln,  In  Duelist  Rolef, 
Known  To  Enid  Veteran 

— \A — 

Emanpin'atnr    QpttloH    Af       controversy  was  quieted  and  only 
,  mancipaior  oeinea  at-  .  Llltimate  friends  tearned  that  the 

fsi1  With   66116181   Oil  challenge,  for  the  sake  of  uphold- 

I     ]  ing  the  honors  of   the  pair,  was 

-^i"l0n0r   Field"-  carried  out.     The   field     selected 

was  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Illi- 
nois capital,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Kaw  river. 

The  duelists,  seconds,  referee 
and  physician  met  by  the  prear- 
ranged plan  at  dawn  and  instruc- 
tions were  given.  Backs  together, 
the  "antagonists"  marched  in  op- 
posite directions  and  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  referee's  pistol 
turned  to  fire  their  muskets. 
Shields  took  hasty  aim  and  his 
shot  went  wide;  Lincoln,  cool  and 
deliberate,  raised  his  weapon,  took 
careful  aim  and  fired  Shields 
received  the  discharge  in  his  breast 
and  a  quick  glance  revealed 
splotches  of  crimson  on  his  white 
front.  Certain  that  his  wound 
was  mortal,  he  dropped  to  the 
ground.  He  was  revived  from  his 
"agonized"  state  by  a  'snicker.' 
Polk  berries  can  not  even  injure. 
And  everyone  connected  with  the 
duel  but  Shields  apparently  knew 
that  the  lead  bullets  were  care- 
fully substituted  with  red  berries 

Hard  feelings  wera  forgotten  as 
Sluelds  was  more1  than  willing  to 


Abraham  Lincoln,  historically  re- 
nowned i  in  mi  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 > i    ill  1  > T  1 1 unit.. 

atorwas„_aJ«>  something  of  a 
dueTIst^or  at  least  a  keen  hu- 
morist— an  Enid  resident  and  vet- 
eran of  the-Civifwar  avers.  N. 
B.  Jones,  who  is  making  his  home 
with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alexander 
of  Enid  vouches  for  the  story  be- 
cause his  own  father  was  a  "sec-' 
ond"  for  the  General  Shields  with 
whom  the  combat  was  staged. 

The  duel  is  not  recorded  in  his- 
tory but  was  a  most  popular  anec- 
dote for  acquaintances  ot  the  pair 
for  many  years  after  the  Civil 
war.  Facts  no  doubt  have  become 
distorted  in  the  imaginations  of 
after-dinner  speakers  and  the  like, 
but  Mr.  Jones  is  able  to  furnish  a 
second-hand  account  of  the  'hoax' 
which-  it  proved  to  be. 

Old  style  single  shot  muskets 
were  chosen  for  weapons  and  the 
"Field  of  Honor."  afjfer  \  quarrel 
over  letters  supposedly  wrjtten  by 
Lincoln  to  General  Shields.     The 


(Continued  on  Rage  4) 


accept  the  whole  affair  as  a  joke. 
The  general  and  Lincoln  •  later  be- 
came intimate  friends  and  the  pres- 
ident chose  his  "antagonist"  for  an 
important  governmental  office. 

That's  the  story  and  Mr.  Jones 
:an  tell  many  others,  both  amusing 
md  horrifying,  of  the  days  when 
the  Boys  of  the  "Blue"  and  the 
"Gray"  were  locked  in  combat  upon 
America's  soil.  The  veteran,  who 
will  be  88  years  old  on  February  5th, 
frequently  muses  over  his  war  time 
experiences. 

He  gives  his  account: 

"I  enlisted  with  the  Union  forces 
at  the  age  of  23,  in  Chester  county, 
Illinois.  Several  other  boys  from 
my  n.ighborhood  joined  the  army  at 
the  same  time  but  my  pals  were 
transferred  to  other  units  and  I  was 
not  even  able  to  get  into  the  same 
regiment  with  them. 

"My  first  experience  with  actual 
combat  was  near  Perryville,  where 
a  battle  that  many  declared  was  the 
bloodiest  of  the  Civil  war  was  staged. 
I  remember  that  my  two  direct 
superiors  died  and  that  the  chief 
officer  of  the  regiment  later  was 
courtmartialed  because  of  negligence 
on  the  field  of  battle.- The  encounter 
began  at.  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
land  lasted  until  dark.  Thousands 
|  of  men  on  both  sides  were  killed. 

"After  that  battle  we  were  kept 
;  moving  for  months  never  remaining 
;at  one  camp  for  more  than  a  few 
idays  at  a  time.  I  was  captured 
along  with  a  part  of  my  regiment 
during  a  foray  into  Georgia.  We 
were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  our 
force  by  a  detachment  of  Confeder- 
ate soldiers.  Wet  powder  hampered 
our  fighting.  I  was  imprisoned  at 
the  famous  Libbey  prison,  an  old  to- 
bacco barn  that  had  been  remodeled 
by  the  Confederates.  The  food  was 
not  very  good,  but,  I  suppose,  the 
best  they  could  obtain.  I  was  de- 
tained about  two  months  and  then 
sent  home  in  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners . 

"After  my  release  I  was  sent  to 
Annapolis,  Md.,  by  boat  and  from 
there  to  St.  Louis.  Later  I  was  in 
General  Sherman's  force  on  the 
"March  to  the  Sea."  We  were  order- 
ed to  lay  everything  waste  in  order 
to  terminate  the  war  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  was  in  the  army  for 
three  years  and  four  months  a°d 
was  stationed  at  Greenvjlla  Tenn., 
when  the  war  ended."    I     \ 

Mr.  Jones  moved  heref  fro\i  Fort 
Worth,  where  he  has  resided  with 
another  daughter  since  the  death  of 
his  wife.    HeW  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  Texas. 


1NID  OK.  M15WS 
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Lincoln-Shields 

Duel  with  Berries? 

Springfield,  il!.,  Jon  15  (A. P.) — Muskets 
loaded  with  pokeberrlea  were  tho  weapons 
of  (ho  Historic!  "Lincoln-Shields  duel"  in 
the  latest  addenda  to  tlje  legend  of  the 

battle. 

The  story  which  has  been  railed  to  the 
attention  of  the  Lincoln  authorities  here 
—and  regarded  by  them  as  "another 
myth"—  is  told  by  Nicholas  D.  Jones 
eighty-seven-year -old  Civil  War  veteran 
of  Enid,  Okla.,  and  father-in-law  of  the 
State  treasurer  of  Oklahoma. 

Trouble  arose  between  Lincoln  and  Gen 
James  Shields  over  a  series  of  letters  In 
the  Springfield  Journal,  in  which  Shields 
then  State  auditor,  was  criticized.  Shields 
accused  Lincoln  of  their  authorship,  and 
|  failing  to  obtain  a  retraction,  demanded 
satisfaction.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Jones' 
story  deviates  from   other  tales. 

"For  appearances  sake,"  the  Civil 
War  veteran  says,  "the  men  agreed  to 
cover  up  tho  quarrel,  but  secretly  ar- 
ranged for  a  duel  in  a  nearby  Held.  I 
was  nineteen  years  old.  Abe  Jones,  my 
father,  was  chosen  for  Shields'  second. 

"Naturally,  I  decided  to  see  the  affair 
We  slipped  out  into  a  field  while  It  was 
still   dark,   and   got   there   first.     Just   as 
the   sun   was  a  little  above   the   horizon, 
we  saw  Abe  riding  across  the  field  on  his 
horse,   his   legs  dangling  down.      Lincoln 
didn't  seem   the   least  bit    nervous.     The 
men  had  chosen  single  shot  muskets  for 
their  weapons.    The  referee  started  them 
off  back   to  back.     They  walked   twenty 
I  paces  and  then  turned  and  fired. 
j      "Shields  shot  so  fast  that  his  aim  went 
I  wild.      Then    Lincoln    raised    his    musket 
[and   took    deliberate   aim.      The   shot    hit 
I  Shields  right  in  the  chest.     Ked  spurted 
I  out  on  Shields'  shirt  and  he  dropped  to  the 
I  ground.  He  didn't  stay  there  long,  though, 
'cause  we  all  burst  out  laughing.    Lincoln 
had    loaded    his    gun    with     pokeberrlea. 
«hield«  though *-*— -<*/«^» -er ■ ' . . a ~l-^li~~u_    , 
The   generally  accepted   version  of  thu 
"duel"  is  that  broad  swords  were  selected? 
with  a  place  on  the  Missouri  shore  just' 
below    Alton    as   the   meeting   spot.      Be- 
fore   the    clash    could    take    place,    how- 
ever,    their     friends     brought     about     a 
friendly  settlement  of  the  dispute. 


MOKE   tlNCOLN    FAKES 

lone  Lincoln  fake  leads  lo  another,  tin 
Kit  ledge  love  letters  being*  followed  bj 
tnje  of  an  Oklahoma  Yeterau^^jj  >deaarib 
fayious.ijincoln-Shlelds  duel,  which  lie  'fflajiins 
to*  have  attended  when  10  years  old.  The'Jcoun- 
iw  nTT.i  bfeJB  for  a  period  of  Lincoln  apocrypha 
■since  the  Atlantic  Monthly  started  it. 

Hay  &  Nicolay  in  their  '•Abraham  Lincoln: 
A  History"  first  told  in  full  the  story  of  the 
challenge  of  Lincoln  by  Hen.  Shields  to  fight 
a  duel.  The  small  town  of  Springfield  in  thar. 
time  was  a  prototpye  of  our  later  Medicine 
Lodge.  Everything  happened  there,  including 
the  extraordinary  coming  together  of  persons 
afterwards  national  figures.  Springfield  had 
two  nominees  for  President  in  one  year,  which 
was  going  some  for  a  small  town.  Gen,  Shields 
became  a  judge  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court, 
became  a  general  later,  was  Governor  of  Ore- 
gon and  a  United  States  Senator  from  two 
states,  first  Illinois  and  later   Minnesota. 

But  just  the  same  he  was  a  ridiculous  char- 
acter in  some  respects,  and  Lincoln's  humor 
angered  him  to  the  point  in  1S-11,  a  few  months 
before  Lincoln's  marriage,  of  challenging  him, 
in  consequence  of  a  series  of  communications 
to  a  local  newspaper,  In  which  Shields  was  sat- 
irized outrageously.  In  fact  the  objectionable 
communications  were  written  by  two  girls,  one 
of-  whom  Lincoln  married  a  few  months  later. 
AVhen  the  controversy  got  too  hot  for  comfort 
Lincoln  assumed  responsibility  for  Mary  Todd's 
letters  to  the  paper.  When  challenged  to  a 
duel  he  chose  "cavalry  broadswords  of  the 
largest  size",  as  weapons,  but  owing  to  the  hec- 
tic efforts  of  the  seconds  the  duel  never  came 
off.  Lincoln  stipulated  that  the  combatants  we.'e 
to  stand  on  either  side  of  a  plank  placed  on  the 
ground,  each  to  fight  within  a  limit  of  six 
feet  on  his  own  side  of  the  board. 

"This  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  last  personal  quar- 
rel", Hay  &  Xicolay  say.  It  was  something  of 
a  lesson  to  him,  at  that.  His  secretaries  in 
his  biography  state  that  "Lincoln's  life  was 
unusually  free  from  personal  disputes.  Allho 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  hot  and  earn- 
est debate,  he  never  again  descended  to  the 
level  of  his  adversaries,  who  would  gladly 
enough  have  resorted  to  unseemly  wrangling." 
In  later  years  it  is  recorded  by  his  biogra- 
phers that  Lincoln  had  occasion  to  give  an  of- 
ficial reprimand  to  a  young  army  officer 
court-martialed  for  a  quarrel.  "The  repri- 
mand", they  say,  "is  probably  the  gentlest  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  penal  discourses,  and 
it  shows  in  few  words  the  principles  which 
ruled  the  conduct  of  this  great  and  peaceable 
man.  It  has  never  before  been  published,  and 
it  deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  on 
the  walls  of  every  gymnasium  and  college". 
They  printed  it  in  full  as  follows : 

The  advice  of  a  father  to  his  sou,  "Re- 
ware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  being 
in,  bear  it  that  the  opposed  may  beware 
of  thee",  is  good,  but  not  the  best.  Quarrel 
not  at.  all.  No  man  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  himself  can  spare  time  for  personal 
contention.  Still  less  can  he  afford  lo  take 
all  I  he  consequences,  including  the  vitiating 
of  his  temper  and  the  loss  of  self-control. 
.yield  larger  things  to  which  you  can  show 
no  more  than  equal  right:  and  yield  lesser 
ones  tho  clearly  your  own.  Better  give  ' 
your  path  to  a  dog  than  be  bitten  by  him 
in  contesting  for  the  right.  Kveu  killing 
the  dog  would  not  cure  the  bite. 


There  is  a  tradition  that  Lincoln  declared 
that  if  the  fight  with  Shields  had  come  off  he 
"would  have  sliced  him  clear  down  from  the 
crown,  of  his  head  to  his  middle",  but  Hay  & 
Nicolay  who  give  a  pretty  complete  account 
omit  this,  which  is  probably  ouly  anothei 
apocryphal  Lincoln  anecdote.  _^,< 
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'     ANOTHER  LINCOLN 
MYTH 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Springfield,  HI.,  quotes  an  87-year- 
old  l^nion  veteran  from  Enid,  Okla., 
as  saying  that  as  a  boy  of  19  he  wit- 
nessed" "ttie  famous  "duel"  between 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  James  Shields, 
State  Auditor  .pi,  Illinois,  which  he 
proceeds  to  describe.  The  astonish- 
ing information  is  vouchsafed  that 
"the  two  had  chosen  single-shot  mus- 
kets" for  weapons,  that  it  was  fought 
at  Springfield  "in  a  nearby  field," 
that  Shields  missed  his  fire  and  that 
Lincoln's  shot  hit  Shields  on  the 
chest — and  splattered  all  over  his 
shirtfront  the  juice  of  pokeberries 
with  which  Lincoln  had  loaded  his 
gun! 

The  story  may  be  humorous,  but 
bears  not  the  semblance  of  truth. 
The  correspondent  who  sent  out  thic 
yarn  was  as  irresponsible  as  the  old 
man  who  told  it.  The  slightest  in- 
vestigation would  have  shown  that 
since  the  "duel"  took  place  Septem- 
ber 22,  1842,  the  Oklahoma  veteran, 
who  possibly  was  not  then  born, 
could  hardly  have  been  a  reliable  wit- 
ness. "My  father  was  Shields'  sec- 
ond," says  the  old  soldier.  History 
has  recorded  that  General  Whiteside 
had  that  duty  and  that  Dr.  Merryman 
acted  for  Lincoln.  The  dusty  files  oi 
the  Sangamo  Journal  in  the  basemen) 
of  the  Capitol  at  Springfield  contain 
the  stories  of  both  these  men,  which 
coincide  in  all  important  particulars 
Albert  J.  Beveridge  found  and  pub- 
lished them.  The  weapons  were  cav- 
alry broadswords,  selected  by  Lincoln 
because  he  had  been  practicing  with 
them;  the  place  of  the  fight  was  not 
a  nearby  field,  but  "Bloody  Island,"  a 
spot  opposite  Alton,  on  the  Missouri 
side  of  the  river — for  the  Illinois  law 
against  dueling  was  strict.  The 
"duel"  never  occurred,  for  at  the  last 
moment  the  affair  was  settled  peace- 
ably. 


ANOTHER  NEW  LIN£OfcN  MYTH 

Apropos  of  the  multitude  of  new  Lincoln  myths  to 
which  we  recently  referred,  another  has  appeared  re- 
gardw^the  "duel"  with  Gen.  James  Shields  which  did 
sjflL  take  place.  This  does  not  interfere  with  the 
"memory"  of  an  old  man  of  eighty-seven  who  "saw  the 
duel"  which  he  thinks  was  fought  with  muskets.  He 
"remembers"  that  Lincoln  loaded  his  gun  with  poke- 
berries,  that  when  Shields  saw  the  red  on  his  bosom  he 
collapsed,  &c.  Of  course  this  is"  utterly  without  foun- 
dation. 

Had  the  duel  been  fought  it  would  have  beert  with 
broadswords,  designated  by  Lincoln,  who  had  been 
practicing  with  that  weapon.  Gen.  Linder,  leader  of 
the  Illinois  Bar  at  the  time,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Lincoln,  once  asked  him  why  he  selected  broadswords. 
"I'll  tell  you  the  truth,  Linder.  I  did  not  want  to  kill 
Shields  and  I  felt  sure  I  could  disarm  him;  and,  fur- 
thermore, I  did  not  want  the  damn  fellow  to  kill  me, 
which  I  rather  think  he  would  have  done  if  we  had 
Belected  pistols." 

The  whole  of  the  story  is  told  in  detail  by  Mr.  Beve- 
ridge in  his  recent  Life  of  Lincoln.  The  duel  did  not 
take  place.  Friends  intervened,  and  an  explanation 
was  made  which  satisfied  all  parties.  Thjk'  episode  is 
not  at  all  complimentary  to  Lincoln,  who.  had  attacked 
Bhlelds  anonymously  and    unjustly.     The    Beveridge 


comment  as  to  the  effect  of  the  incident  on  Lincoln's 

character  is  this: 

"At  last  his  habit,  formed  in  boyhood,  of  rldl-  < 
culing  other  persons  through  offensive,  anony- 
mous writing,  had  been,  sternly  checked.  He 
had  needlessly  and  heedlessly  assailed  a  brave 
and  honorable  man  and  the  Insulted  Shields 
had  resented  It  in  the  terms  and  manner  of  the 
times.  Never  did  Lincoln  forget  that  experience. 
Never  again  did  he  write  an  anonymous  letter." 
(Beveridge  I.,  353.)  , 

f  So  passes  another  myth.    The  honors  of  this  episode 

are  all  with  Shields.  M  UtW/y       f-'VJ  -  V^ 


I  Aged  Oklahoman  Recalls  Duel  Lincoln 

Fought  Using  Pokeberries  For  Bullets 


■BUT /I.  Ai;\..  TJ?.Tm;OT:nN'\rJ 


ENID,    Okla.,    Feb.    12. — Nicholas 
B.    Jones,    87-year-old    father-in-law 
of  W.   L.  Alexander,   superintendent 
■  of  the  state  hospital  here,  and  form- 
er state  treasurer,  is  ready  to  add  a 
J  new  chapter  to  the  life  of  Abraham 
!  Lincoln.      It    concerns    a    duel    that 
heretofore  hasn't  been  written  about 
the  great  emancipator. 

Jones  says  he  was  a  witness  to  the 
duel,  fought  in  Illinois.  The  dispute 
was  between  Lincoln  and  a  General 
Shields,  and  arose  over  letters  Lin- 
coln had  written  the  general,  accord- 
ing to  Jones. 

Jones  states  his  father  was  chosen 
by  General  Shields  as  his  second. 

The  son  and  several  boys  sneaked 

into  the  field  where  the  duel  was  to 

be  fought,  at  night,  with  single  shot 

muskets.      Shields    was   first   to   fire, 

!  but    ii is    bullet    went   wild.      Lincoln 

took  deliberate  aim.      Something  hit 

I  Shields   in   the    chest.      Red    spurted 

I  everywhere,  the  witness  says.  Shields 

dropped   to   the   ground   and   an   ex- 

I  cited  group  rushed  to  his  side.    They 

'  found   that   Lincoln    had    loaded    his 

|  gun  with  pokeberries! 

The  joke  made  the  men  life-long 
friends  thereafter  and,  when  Lincoln 
went  to  Washington  as  president,  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  give  Shields  a 
government  appointment,  relates 
Jones. 


Nicholas  B.  Jones 


When  Lincoln  Fought  A  Duel 

(Abraham  Lincoln  rode  up  just  after  dawn,  his 
fgs  dangling  agaMt*fr -fcts  horse's  flanks.  He  dis- 
counted, stood  back  to  back  with  James  Shields. 
ioth  -fcad  muskets.  They  walked  20  paces,  turned 
toward  each  other  and  took  aim.  Shields  fired  first, 
but  liia  arm  uivered.  Lincoln  remained  upright, 
drawing  a  meticulous  head.  Then  his  gun  startled 
the  silent  morning.  Shields*  fact  whitened,  a  spurt 
of  scarlet  doused  his  shirt-front,  he  tumbled  to  the 
ground.  The  onlookers  wore  men  of  stone.  Sud- 
denly they  all  lanshcri  loudly.  Chgrined  and  crest- 
fallen, Shields  got  to  his  feet.  The  laughter  was 
hectic  and  cruel.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  loaded 
his  musket  with  suashy,  scarlet-juiced  pokeberries. 
In  this  fashion,  last  fortnight,  did  Nicholas  B- 
Jones,  87  C.ivil  War  veteran  of  Enid,  Okla.,  describe 
a  Lincoln-Shields  duel  near  Springfield,  111.  Uo 
said  it  took  place  in  1861,  when  Shields,  later  Civil 
War  general  and  Senator  from  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
was  state  auditor.  Letters  deriding  him  appeared 
■n  the  Springfield  Journal.  He  accused  Lincoln, 
who  refused  to  retract.  According  to  the  accepted 
version  of  the  Lincoln-Shields  affair,  broad-sword* 
wore  chosen  and  a  site  on  the  Missouri  shore  .r>u 
miles  away.  Out  friends  interceded,  prevented  the 
duel. 

Since  the  actual  date  of  the  Lincoln-Shields  affai? 
was  1842,  when  Veteran  Jones  was  not  more  thar 
one  years  old,  historians  felt  convinced  that  Veteran 
Jonos  was  more  of  a  Munchausen  than  an  eyewit- 
ness..— Time. 
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Commonplaces 


By  DWIGHT  MARVIN 


YES,  my  good  friend,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  romance 
usually  springs  from  the 
unusual  and  the  adventurous. 
That  is  why  everybody  today 
seems  determined  to  be  "dif- 
ferent." It  is  a  craze  of  modern 
humanity.  Greenwich  village 
charms;  the  home  village  repels; 
Main  Street  is  tawdry  and  drab; 
Broadway  is  colorful  as  the 
rainbow. 

But  did  you  ever  think  that 
this  exuberant  determination  to 
avoid  the  commonplace  may  de- 
feat its  own  end?  A  few  years 
ago  a  girl  decided  to  bob  her  hair, 
thereby  emancipating  herself 
from  the  dictates  of  tradition. 
Soon  she  was  followed  by  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
girls.  There  was  no  longer  any- 
thing unique  about  bobbed  hair; 
it  was  far  more  conventional  than  hair  that  was 
unbobbed.  And  what  was  worse,  there  was  noth- 
ing but  time  that  could  make  it  long  again. 

It  is  often  so.  We  buy  some  oddity  because 
we  like  it.  We  like  it  because  it  is  an  oddity. 
But  we  tire  of  it  promptly  and  find  no  one 
wants  to  take  it  off  our  hands;  so  it's  a  dead 
loss.  Or  we  discover  everybody  likes  it  and  fol- 
lows our  example ;  and  its  chief  charm,  its  novelty 
is  lost. 

When  will  we  learn  that  all  the  great  things 
of  life  are  commonplaces?  There  is  nothing 
singular  in  birth,  death,  love,  friendship,  or  any 
other  chief  fact  of  human  existence.  Men  travel 
thousands  of  miles  to  see  the  English  lakes  or 
the  Swiss  Alps;  but  there  is  a  sunset  every  clear 
night;  and  the  hills  of  home  have  about  them  all 
the  beauty  of  Paradise.  The  Hebrews  of  old 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  pray;  but  the  prayers 
of  one's  closet  were  just  as  surely  answered. 

What  are  the  laws  upon  which  civilization 
rests?  Are  they  not  the  accumulated  common- 
places of  other  days,  tried  and  found  worthy? 
Mrs.  Grundy  herself  is  merely  the  voice  of  the 
great  majority,  pursuing  fixed  courses  in  aver- 
age ways.  Many  a  man  has  gone  forth,  as  every 
man  ought  to  go  forth,  to  his  great  adventure. 
But  eventually  he  must  creep  back  to  the  hearth- 
stone of  his  own  tasks.  "Duty  done,"  said  Joseph 
Cook,  speaking  of  the  simple  things  of  life,  "is 
the  fireside  of  the  soul." 


Dwight  Marvin 


There  are  millions  of  mothers 
crooning  lullabies  over  sleeping 
babes  tonight.  How  many  would 
sacrifice  that  sacred  joy  for  the 
wildest  experience?  Of  course 
they  want  and  need  variety;  but 
they  must  find  their  background 
in  the  commonplaces  of  life.  It 
is  there  they  create  the  founda- 
tion for  the  sudden  strange  crisis. 
Herbert  Hoover  said  in  his  West 
Branch  speech:  "It  is  in  times 
of  common  emergency  that  the 
spirit  of  the  small  town  ascends 
to  superlative  heights.  If  this 
be  Babbitry  then  let  us  have  more 
of  it."  He  was  right — because 
without  a  background  of  Bab- 
bitry we  cannot  have  the  excep- 
tional, not  even  the  bizarre.  All 
differentiation,  all  variety,  de- 
mands something  solid  and  ac- 
cepted from  which  to  differ. 
One  of  the  primary  virtues  of  Rotary  lies  in 
its  emphasizing  of  the  commonplace.  It  starts 
with  friendship.  It  cultivates  it  with  boyhood 
names,  with  meals  eaten  by  hilarious  groups  of 
ordinary  men.  It  takes  the  boy  on  the  street 
and  makes  a  man  of  him — a  simple  process  that 
has  come  down  from  countless  generations.  It 
finds  a  crippled  child,  all  too  commonplace,  and 
tries  to  turn  him  into  a  child  just  like  other 
children.  It  takes  its  whole  inspiration  from  life 
as  it  is;  and  its  bitterest  critics  have  stormed 
at  it  because  they  think  it  lies  on  the  dead  level 
of  bourgeoisie  philosophy.  But  if  it  glorifies  that 
philosophy,  has  it  failed? 

Wisdom  dictates,  my  good  friend,  not  a  neu- 
rasthenic search  for  the  unique  half  so  much  as 
a  spirit  that  can  find  the  charm  of  the  common- 
place or  put  into  it  the  touch  of  human  wizardry. 
The  backyard  garden,  the  loyal  affection,  the 
homely  virtues,  the  smile  of  a  child — in  all  of 
these  are  cornerstones  of  happiness  that  the  lat- 
est barbarity,  by  whatsoever  name  you  call  it, 
never  can  possess.  Stevenson  speaks  of  "the 
petty  round  of  irritating  concerns  and  duties"; 
and  he  prays:  "Let  cheerfulness  abound  with 
industry."  He  believes,  if  we  perform  them  "with 
laughter  and  kind  faces,"  we  may  come  to  the 
end  "weary  and  content  and  undishonored." 
Is  there  a  better  goal? 
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|PHE  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
A  Lincoln  —  February  12th  —  will  be  ob- 
served by  Rotary  Clubs  throughout  the  United 
States  by  special  programs  stressing  the 
principles  of  life  and  government  for  which 
the  immortal  Emancipator  fought  and  suffered. 
The  meaning  of  Lincoln  also  will  not  be  with- 
out its  significance  to  other  countries  in  which 
Rotarians  strive  to  live  "Service  Above  Self." 


February,  1921) 
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Lincoln  Almost  Fought  a  Duel 

An  unfamiliar  episode  in  the  life  of  "Honest  Abe" 


ABRAHAM     LINCOLN     fight     a 
/^      duel!     The  kind,  gentle,  com- 

r— %  passionate,  great  -  hearted 
A  m  Abraham  Lincoln  prepared  to 
spill  blood!  Strange,  unbelievable,  con- 
tradictory, isn't  it? — Lincoln  who  loved 
and  had  such  great  pity  and  tenderness 
in  his  heart  for  every  living  creature. 
Once,  as  he  was  going  along  a  country 
road,  sitting  on  his  horse,  he  passed  a 
hog  in  a  muckhole.  It  was  struggling 
to  get  out.  But  Lincoln  had  on  his  best 
clothes — his  Sunday  clothes,  he  called 
them.  After  he  had  ridden  on  a  mile, 
he  stopped,  turned  his  horse  around, 
went  back  and  pulled  that  hog  out  of 
the  mire,  Sunday  clothes  or  no  Sunday 
clothes. 

Another  time,  as  he  was  riding  along 
a  road  with  some  of  his  legal  friends, 
he  saw  some  young  birds  shaken  from 
their  nest  by  the  wind.  While  the  other 
men  rode  on,  he  stopped,  helped  the  ter- 
rified birds  back  into  their  nest  and 
then  caught  up  with  his  companions. 

And  that  same  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
going  to  fight  a  duel! 

But  we  all  do  contradictory  things. 
And  sometimes  we  do  them  for  reasons 
far  higher  than  the  deed  itself. 

"If  all  the  good  things  about  me  are 
remembered  as  long  and  as  well  as  my 
scrape  with  Shields,  it  is  plain  that  I 
shall  not  soon  be  forgotten."  That  was 
what  Lincoln  said  about  it  later. 

Duels,  or  rather  talks  of  duels,  were 
common  in  those  days.  In  one  week  in 
Springfield  three  duels  were  talked  of. 
But  they  all  went  up  in  words.  Poli- 
tics usually  lurked  around  the  corner  in 
these  duels,  for  in  those  days  politics 
was  a  dark  and  bloody  ground. 

Now  we  meet  James  Shields,  a  hot- 


By  HOMER  CROY 

headed  Irishman,  born  in  the  County 
Tyrone,  and  who  didn't  have  any  too 
great  a  sense  of  humor.  Kind  of  quick 
on  the  trigger,  he  was.  One  time  in 
Ireland  something  didn't  go  the  way  he 
wanted  it  to  go  and  he  challenged  an- 
other man  to  a  duel.  They  went  out  on 
the  grounds,  where  the  affair  of  honor 
was  to  be  settled,  and  then  they  made  it 
up  and  the  man  he  was  going  to  kill 
turned  around  and  taught  him  French. 
Queer,  how  things  work  out,  for  when 
he  emigrated  to  America  he  got  a  job 
teaching  French ! 

Later,  I  must  say  in  all  fairness  to 
Shields,  that  he  turned  out  to  be  a  man 
of  ability  and  importance,  was  made  a 
General  and  became  a  United  States 
Senator.  But  at  that  time  he  was  only 
thirty-two  years  old,  a  bachelor,  and  he 
hadn't  left  his  temper  in  Ireland. 

The  root  of  it  was  in  politics.  To  be 
exact  it  was  this :  Lincoln  and  Shields 
rode  different  political  horses.  Shields 
had  been  elected  state  auditor,  and  he 
had  sent  out  an  order  that  all  money 
paid  to  the  state  in  the  form  of  taxes 
and  so  forth  had  to  be  paid  in  gold  or 
silver,  and  that  the  state  of  Illinois 
would  not  accept  paper  money.  Doesn't 
sound  like  much  now,  but  in  that  day 
people  got  excited  about  it.  The  people 
had  plenty  of  paper  money,  such  as  it 
was,  but  gold  or  silver  was  scarce, 
mighty  scarce.  Paper  money  vs.  silver 
money  ....  it  was  a  big  and  bitter 
question. 

Lincoln  thought  about  it  a  good  deal, 
this  order  that  young  Shields  had  pro- 
mulgated. And  it  began  to  seem  hu- 
morous to  him. 

Money  meant  something  to  him.  He 
knew  the  value  of  it.     He  had  clerked 


in  a  store,  poled  a  flatboat,  cut  wood 
and  worked  at  back-breaking  labor  on  a 
farm  for  twenty-seven  cents  a  day  to 
get  money  for  an  education.  And  when 
he  had  got  his  education,  he  straddled 
a  borrowed  horse  and  with  his  long  legs 
dangling  over  the  sides  he  had  ridden 
into  Springfield  and  there  had  hung  out 
his  shingle  as  a  lawyer;  and  the  day  he 
hung  out  his  shingle  he  had  in  this 
world  just  seven  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
and  he.  was  a  thousand  dollars  in  debt. 
Oh,  yes,  money  meant  something  to 
him. 

And  now,  as  Lincoln  thought  about 
the  new  order  issued  by  Shields,  he  sat 
down  and  composed  a  "humorous"  let- 
ter about  it  for  the  local  paper.  I 
quote  humorous,  because  today  it 
wouldn't  seem  humorous  at  all. 

TTERE'S  a  strange  thing  about 
Lincoln:  he  could  make  people 
laugh;  he  was  a  fascinating  story- 
teller, people  hung  on  his  words,  he 
could  twist  an  anecdote  into  a  debate 
that  would  make  the  people  roar  with 
laughter,  and  yet  he  couldn't  write 
anything  funny.  When  he  picked  up 
a  pen,  this  delightful,  fascinating  sense 
of  humor,  which  walked  at  his  side, 
forsook  him,  and  what  he  wrote  was 
either  solemn  and  weighted  or  if  he 
meant  it  to  be  in  lighter  vein  it  was 
terrible  burlesque.     Strange. 

And  so  Lincoln  meditated  about 
Shields  and  his  paper  money. 

And  so  now  another  element  enters. 
Mary  Todd  herself. 

The  much-fought-over,  maligned  and 
apotheosized  Mary  Todd.  Lincoln  was 
engaged  to  her,  there  had  been  a  post- 
poned wedding,  now  famous  in  history, 
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The  first  known  por- 
trait of  Abraham 
Lincoln :  From  a 
daguerreotype  b  c  - 
lieved  to  have  been 
made  about  18i8 
when  Lincoln  was  a 
member  of  the  House 
o  f  Representatives 
from  Illinois.  This 
was  about  six  years 
after  the  incidents 
mentioned  in  this 
article. 


and  again  the  two  were 
engaged.  The  sun  was 
coming  out. 

Mary  Todd  had  a 
friend,  a  girl  of  about 
her  own  age,  Miss  Julia 
Jayne.  One  evening  Lin- 
coln went  to  call  on  Mary 
Todd,  and  he  had  in  his 
pocket  a  burlesque  letter 
he  had  written  about 
Shields,  and  to  Mary  and 
her  friend,  Julia,  he  read 
the  letter. 

Sad  reading  now,  it  is, 
with  its  exaggerated 
phrases  and  absurd  com- 
parisons —  utterly  alien 
to  the  Lincoln  we  know 
and  love.  The  letter  was 
supposed  to  be  written 
by  a  yokel  from  the  back- 
woods,  "Lost  Town- 
ships," he  called  the 
place,  to  the  paper,  and 
the  letter  was  misspelled, 
mispunctuated  and  so  on. 
For  instance,  it  called 
the  state  officials  "High 
Combed  Cocks."  It  said 
"I  seed"  instead  of  "I 
saw"  and  indulged  in  other  backwoods 
humor.  But  it  was  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  burlesque  of  that  day.  It  took 
pokes  at  Shields,  it  twitted  him  in 
terms  not  too  gentle;  one  thing  it  men- 
tioned was  the  salary  the  state  of 
Illinois  was  paying  Shields.  It  asked 
if  Shields  would  be  willing  to  take  his 
pay  in  paper  money.  Also  iti  said, 
"Shields  is  a  fool  as  well  as  a  liar. 
With  him  truth  is  out  of  the  question; 
and  as  for  getting  a  good,  bright,  pass- 
able lie  out  of  him,  you  might  as  well 
try  to  strike  fire  from  a  cake  of  tallow." 

No  kid  gloves  there. 

Lincoln  read  the  letter  to  the  two 
girls  and  they  urged  him  to  send  it  to 
the  paper.  Lincoln  sent  it,  and  the  let- 
ter was  printed.  It  made  quite  a  stir, 
and  it  piqued  the  pride  of  the  French 
teacher.  People  twitted  him  about  it 
on  the  street;  the  children  sniggered; 
it  became  the  loafing-store  talk. 

In  fact,  it  created  so  much  unpleasant 
excitement  that  Mary  Todd  and  her 
friend  thought  that  they  themselves 
would  carry  it  further,  and  the  two  of 


Lincoln  at  About  Thirty-nine 

them   sat  down   and  wrote   a    Rebecca 
letter  themselves. 

It  was  printed,  and  it  was  a  sandbur 
down  the  young  Irishman's  back. 

TINCOLN  was  much  astonished  when, 
a  few  days  later,  a  man  came  to 
him  and  said  that  Shields  had  reason  to 
believe  that  Lincoln,  who  was  riding  the 
other  political  horse,  had  written  the 
letters,  and  that  nothing  would  satisfy 
Shields  but  an  affair  of  honor.  Lincoln 
was  amazed;  a  duel.  He  could  have 
told  the  go-between  that  he  had  written 
only  the  first  letter,  and  that  Mary 
Todd  and  her  friend  had  written  the 
second  letter,  and  the  joke  would  have 
been  on  the  sputtering  Shields.  He 
couldn't  fight  a  duel  with  a  couple  of 
girls. 

But  this  would  involve  Mary  Todd 
and  her  friend;  in  spite  of  the  joke  on 
Shields  it  would  have  been  rather  ridic- 
ulous, and  chivalrously  Lincoln  hid  the 
fact  that  the  girls  had  written  the  let- 
ter which  had  dropped  the  sandbur. 

Shields  wrote  a  very  dignified  and 
high-sounding  letter  about  it: 

"Wilst  abstaining  from  giving  provo- 


cation, I  have  become 
the  object  of  slander, 
vituperation,  and  per- 
sonal abuse.  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  requiring 
a  full,  positive,  and  abso- 
lute retraction  of  all 
offensive  communica- 
tions, in  relation  to  my 
private  character  and 
standing  as  a  man,  as 
an  apology  for  the  in- 
sults conveyed  in  them. 
This  may  prevent  con- 
sequences which  no  one 
will  regret  more  than 
myself.  Your  ob't  ser- 
vant." 

Lincoln  was  amazed  to 
find   himself   tangled    up 
in     this     joke     which 
had  started  out  so  inno- 
cently,— -he,      a      young 
man    with    political    am- 
bitions, who  had  already 
served    a    term    in    the 
state      legislature,     who 
stood    high    in   the   com- 
munity    and     who     was 
looked  upon  as  a  coming 
man;   and  Shields,  state 
auditor,    a   man    of   consequence  .... 
and  now  the  two  of  them  were  pledged 
to  fight  a  duel!     But  it  had  come  on 
bit  by  bit,  and  now  they  were  in  it. 

But  there  was  a  law  against  duelling 
in  Illinois.  There'd  been  so  many  hot- 
headed disputes  and  encounters  that  the 
state  had  had  to  pass  a  law  against  it. 
But  there  wasn't  one  in  Missouri 
against  it,  and  between  the  two  states 
was  the  Mississippi  River.  And  a  trifle 
over  the  imaginary  line,  on  the  Mis- 
souri side,  was  a  sandbar,  and  here,  it 
was  arranged  by  the  seconds,  the  duel 
was  to  be  fought,  three  miles  from 
Alton,  Illinois. 

Thither  they  started,  that  day  in 
September, — Lincoln  and  his  friends. 
Shields  and  his  friends,  and  a  ragbag 
and  bobtail  of  followers  all  wanting  to 
see  the  fun.  Lincoln,  the  man  who  was 
so  tender  and  solicitous  toward  all  hu- 
man beings ;  Lincoln  the  man  who,  when 
he  had  gone  down  the  Mississippi  River 
on  a  flatboat,  had  been  so  aroused  at  the 
treatment  of  slaves  on  the  auction 
block  in  New  Orleans  that  he  had  made 
a  firm,  noble  resolve  that  he  would  do 
all   he   could   to  help   them  from   their 
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misery;  Lincoln,  the  man  who,  when  he 
was  President,  pardoned  so  many  men 
condemned  to  be  shot  that  the  generals 
complained  that  he  was  weakening  the 
morale  of  the  army.  And  now  this 
same  man  was  on  his  way  to  fight  a 
duel! 

They  got  in  a  rowboat  and  went 
across  the  gray,  desolate,  shifting  sand- 
bar. And  now,  as  they  landed  on  the 
little  island,  and  the  actual  time  had 
come  they  all  became  serious.  And 
then  at  this  last  moment,  when  the  ten- 
sion had  increased,  Lincoln  told  a  funny 
story. 

In  his  peculiar,  high,  rather  sharp 
voice,  with  the  curious  pronunciation 
of  the  period  (for  instance,  he  always 
pronounced  the  word  "only"  as  if  it 
were  spelled  "unly")  he  told  this  story: 
He  said  a  Kentuckian  had  enlisted  in 
the  War  of  1812  and  was  going  off  to 
battle.  His  sweetheart  was  quite  agi- 
tated over  the  fact  and  began  to  make 
a  bullet  pouch  and  belt  for  him  to  wear 
in  battle.  She  was  quite  stirred  up 
about  it,  and  said  that  she  had  thought 
of  an  appropriate  motto  to  embroider 
into  the  bag. 

"I'm  going  to  stitch  into  your  powder 
bag,  'Victory  or  Death.' " 

The  young  soldier  thought  about  it  a 
moment. 

"That's  kind  of  sudden  like,"  he  said. 
"Couldn't  you  soften  it  down  a  little, 
Sally,  by  stitching  in  something  like 
'Victory  or  Be  Crippled'?" 

The  man  laughed,  and  Lincoln 
hoped  that  it  would  end  the  duel.  But 
Shields  had  come  out  there  for  a  seri- 
ous purpose;  his  blood  was  still  hot, 
and  he  waved  to  the  seconds  to  con- 
tinue. 

Lincoln  had  specifier  that  the  duel 
was  to  be  fought  over  a  lank  ten  feet 
long  and  a  foot  broad,  i  that  the 
plank  was  to  be  stood  u\  \  its  edge. 
A  distance  of  the  same  li  h  was  to 
be  marked  off  on  each  side  he  plank, 
and  then  the  length  of  a  ^adsword 
was  to  be  added.  The  comb.  its  could 
not  cross  over  the  plank,  no  ust  they 
retreat  beyond  the  outer  lir 


Lincoln  sat  down  on  a  log  and  looked 
across  at  his  opponent,  and  a  thought 
began  to  run  through  his  mind.  Shields 
was  a  short  person,  inclined  to  be  stout 
around  the  middle,  while  Lincoln,  of 
course,  was  tall,  gaunt  and  long-legged 
with  long,  dangling  and  unusually  pow- 
erful arms.  The  funny  story  hadn't 
worked,  the  duel  was  to  go  on.  And 
then  after  a  moment  Lincoln  got  up 
with  a  great  air  of  casualness;  this 
duel  was  nothing  to  him,  his  manner 
said.  And  indeed  he  could  have  won  it. 
In  fact,  later  he  said: 

"I  did  not  intend  t®  hurt  Shields,  un- 
less I  had  to  in  self-defense.  If  it  had 
been  necessary  I  could  have  split  him 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  end 
of  his  backbone." 

1VTOW  Lincoln  rose  to  his  feet,  higher 
and  higher,  and  then  with  a  great 
air  of  casualness  took  up  his  sword  and 
delicately  ran  his  thumb  along  its  edge 
with  the  air  of  a  barber  examining  a 
razor.  And  then  he  nodded  his  head 
slightly — yes,  the  sword  suited  him. 
There  he  stood  a  moment,  with  the 
great,  double-handed  sword  balanced  in 
his  hand,  and  then  suddenly  raising 
himself  to  his  full  height  he  reached 
up,  made  a  quick,  lightning  pass  at  the 
limb  of  a  tree  far  above  his  head  and 
neatly  cut  off  a  twig.  The  men  looked 
up  at  the  distance  in  amazement;  not 
another  soul  in  the  crowd  could  have 
come  within  a  foot  of  the  twig.  And 
then  Lincoln,  as  if  satisfied  with  the 
sword,  calmly  sat  down  again. 

"Go  on,  boys,"  he  said. 

The  seconds  glanced  at  each  other, 
and  then  at  the  little  Shields  standing 
on  his  side  of  the  plank — Shields,  who 
could  walk  under  Lincoln's  arm.  And 
then  the  seconds  got  together  and  had 
a  talk.  The  foolishness  of  it  came  to 
them;  here  were  two  men,  both  well- 
meaning,  both  pushed  into  it  by  pride 
....  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  let  the 
affair  go  on. 

After  they  had  talked  it  over,  the 
seconds  went  to  the  principals  and  put 
it  up  to  them.     Lincoln  agreed  that  he 


would  make  a  public  apology,  and  that 
it  should  be  announced  in  the  local  pa- 
per that  he  was  the  author  of  the  let- 
ters signed  "Rebecca." 

And  so  the  apology  was  written.  It 
said  that  had  Mr.  Lincoln  known  the 
effect  the  letters  were  going  to  have 
that  he  would  not  have  written  them, 
and  it  ended,  "said  article  was  written 
solely  for  political  effect,  and  not  to 
gratify  any  personal  pique  against  Mr. 
Shields,  for  I  have  none  and  know  of 
no  cause  for  any." 

The  rowboat  which  had  set  off  from 
the  Illinois  side  was  put  into  the  wa- 
ter again;  Lincoln  and  Shields  had  now 
made  up,  and  when  the  boat  touched 
the  soil  of  Illinois  they  were  calmly 
talking  together  and  the  long,  grim  cav- 
alry swords  lay  unnoticed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  The  men  had  made  up 
....  the  duel  was  over. 

The  duel  was  over,  but  Lincoln  had 
really  got  himself  into  it  to  protect 
Mary  Todd  and  her  friend.  Never  once 
had  he  dreamed,  when  he  had  written 
the  burlesque  Eebecca  letter,  what  a 
covey  of  trouble  it  would  flush.  He 
could  have  backed  out  of  it,  by  letting 
it  be  known  that  he  was  the  author  only 
of  the  first  letter,  but  he  was  not  that 
kind  of  a  man.  And  the  absurd  trouble, 
egged  on  by  local  politics,  grew  hotter 
and  more  complicated.  But  Lincoln 
faced  it  out. 

Later,  when  he  was  president,  he 
raised  Shields  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
General  for  the  work  he  had  done  in 
the  War  with  Mexico.  Shields  rose  to 
high  estate  (General  Shields,  he  was 
now) ;  he  was  always  ashamed  of  the 
episode  that  September  morning  on  the 
little  sandbar  in  the  Mississippi  River. 
To  him,  as  he  looked  back  upon  the 
event,  after  the  times  and  the  period 
had  changed,  the  duel  seemed  rather 
foolish. 

Lincoln  himself  came  to  feel  that  way 
about  it,  too.  Once  somebody  at  the 
White  House  mentioned  it  to  him,  and 
Lincoln  said: 

"Please  don't  say  anything  about 
that  duel — it  plagues  me." 


A  facsimile  of  the  first  few  lines  of  the  original  manuscript  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address. 


Letter  Throws  Added  Light 
On  Lincoln-Shields  Duel 


Written  by   Martyed   President's    Widow, 
Refers  to  Episode  in  His  Life  That  He 
Himself  Sought  to  Forget. 


It 


By   EDWIN    C.    HtLL. 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  very  close  to  fighting  a  duel  with 
his  friend  Editor  Shields  of  Springfield,  111.,  along  in  the 
'50s,  when  he  was  getting  up  steam  for  the  Presidency.  The 
great,  gaunt  man  with  the  tragic  eyes  actually  stood,  sword  in 
hand,  facing  Shields  when  Gen.  Hardin,  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  brought  about  a  reconciliation  and  put  an  end  to 
what  might  have  been  fatal  foolishness  for  one  of  the  pair. 

It   is  pretty  certain    that   Mr.   Lin- 1  


coin  all  the  rest  of  his  life  felt  that 
he  had  done  a  foolish  thing  in  ac- 
cepting a  challenge  from  the  editor- 
although  duels  were  not  in  such  dis- 
favor in  that  day  and  duels  were  al- 
most an  everyday  occurrence.  Any 
allusion  to  the  affair  annoyed  him 
excessively.  -  At  a  reception  in  the 
White  House  years  afterward  a  gen- 
eral In  the  army,  a  gentleman  rather 
given  to  habhling,  had  the  imperti- 
nence to  ask  the  President  if  it  were 
really  true  that  he  had  nearly  fought 
a  duel  and  for  Mrs.  Lincoln's  sake. 
The  President's  face  went  red  as  a 
beet. 

"I  do  not  deny  it,"  he  said  icily, 
"but  if  you  desire  my  friendship  you 
will  never  mention  it  again." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  alludes  to  the  duel 
episode  and  the  squelching  of  the 
army  gentleman  in  one  or  two  let- 
ters she  wrote  to  Frank  P.  Carpenter, 
an  artist  and  a  friend  of  the  Lincoln 
family,  several 'months  after  the  as- 
sassination of  the  President.  Ray 
Long,  the  astute  Hoosier  who  edits 
Hearst's  International  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine  so  successfully,  prints 
these  letters  in  the  February  issue 
and  explains  that  they  came  to  his 
hand  from  Paul  Coster,  Jr.,  of  this 
city,  Mr.  Coster  having  inherited 
them  from  an  uncle.  The  letters  are 
imbedded  in  an  article  written  by 
Honore  Willsie  Morrow,  an  article  so 
enthusiastic  in  its  appreciation  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  letters 
and  its  eulogy  of  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln itself  as  almost  to  deserve  the 
term  gushing.  The  writer  will  have 
it,  indeed,  that  the  letters  are  of  ex- 
traordinary importance  and  signifi- 
cance: "Such  letters!"  and  that  the 
biographers  of  Lincoln,  and  in  par- 
ticular John  Hay  and  John  George 
Nicolay,  would  have  done  well  to  have 
consulted  Mrs.  Lincoln  about  the 
psychology  of  the  President. 

As    to    Psychology. 

That  may  be  true.  It  is  too  late-  to 
argue  about  it.  But  there  is  cer- 
tainly very  little  that  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  ever  said  or  ever  did  that 
would  give  anybody  the  impression 
that  she  knew  much  about  Abraham 
Lincoln's  psychology.  There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  she  knew  a 
lot  less  about  her  husband  than  any 
number  of  other  people  knew.  She 
was  an  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
woman  who  got  little  joy  out  of  the 


White  House  and  her  honorary  title 
as  First  Lady  of  the  Land,  and  the 
latter  end  of  her  life  was  blackened 
and  embittered  by  the  tragedy  of 
Ford's  Theater  and  her  own  humil- 
iating poverty.  She  was  certainly  a 
very  vain  and  shallow  woman  and 
very  extravagant  in  more  ways  than 
one.  History  has  dealt  with  her,  to 
speak  the  brutal  truth,  as  a  coarse, 
ill-educated  scold,  a  curse  to  her 
husband  and  children;  a  nonentity, 
and,  probably,  mentally  unbalanced. 
"And  then,"  says  Honore  Willsie 
Morrow  in  the  piece  in  Mr.  Long's 
magazine,  "through  the  discovery  of 
letters  such  as  these  she  suddenly, 
after  a  half  century,  reveals  herself 
to  us.  Not  as  Xantippe,  not  as  a 
clod,  but  as  a  lovable,  cultured,  suf- 
fering human  soul." 

Suffering,  yes;  but  one  doubts  If 
many  people  will  agree  with  the  en- 
thusiast that  Mrs.  Lincoln  reveals 
much  culture  or  loveableness  in  the 
Carpenter  letters.  Making  all  allow- 
ances for  the  nervousness  from  which 
she  must  have  suffered,  these  letters 
are  certainly  not  the  expressions  of 
a  cultured  mind  or  of  a  well-poised 
one.  They  ramble  and  babble;  go 
off  at  tangents.  The  punctuation  is 
absurd,  and  the  kindest  thing  to  do 
about  the  construction  of  her  sen- 
tences is  to  say  nothing  about  it.  She 
had  the  habit  of  italicizing  certain 
words  and  phrases  that  seemed  to 
her  specially  important  -just  as  she 
must  have  italicized  with  her  voice 
when  she  talked  to  people.  She  in- 
variably used  the  commercial  symbol 
"&"  rather  than  "and." 

Advised    a*    to    Photographs, 

In  the  first  of  these  letters  she  ad- 
vised Mr.  Carpenter,  who  wanted  to 
paint  the  Lincoln  family  group  as  it 
existed  when  the  President  and  his 
son  Willie  were  alive,  where  to  find 
certain  photographs  in  New  York, 
and  wrote  of  the  pinched  times  she 
and  her  son  Robert  were  having.  It 
was  all  they  could  do,  she  said,  to 
clothe  themselves  and  settle  their 
board  bills.  She  mentioned  her  en- 
during grief  over  the  death  of  her 
son  Willie,  and  wrote  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  had  given  Tad  Lincoln 
his  nickname,  the  boy's  name  being 
Thomas.  And  then  she  wrote  of  the 
last   day  the  President   was  alive: 

"Thr  Friday,"  she  wrote,  "I  never 
saw  him  so  supremely  cheerful  his 
manner  was  even   playful.     At  three 


o'clock  In  the  afternoon  he  drove  out 
with .  me  In  the  open  carriage,  In 
starting,  I  asked  him,  if  anyone  l 
should  accompany  us,  he  Immediate- 
ly replied— 'No— I  prefer  to  ride  by 
ourselves  today.'  During  the  drive, 
he  was  so  gay,  that  I  said  to  him, 
laughingly,  'Dear  Husband,  you  al- 
most startle  me,  by  your  great  cheer- 
fulness, he  replied,  'And  well  I  may 
feel  so,  Mary,  I  consider  this  day,  the 
war  has  come  to  a  close— and  then 
added-'We  must  both,  be  more 
cheerful  in  the  future-between  the 
war  &  the  loss  of  our  darling  Willie— 
we  have  both  been  very  miserable'— 
Every  word,  then  uttered,  is  deeply 
engraven,  on  my  poor  broken  heart- 
in  the  evening  his  mind  was  fixed 
upon  having  some  relaxation  A  bent 
on  the  theatre  Yet  I  firmly  believe 
that  if  he  had  remained  at  the  W.  H. 
on  that  night  of  darkness,  when  the 
fiends  prevailed  he  would  have  been 
horribly  rut  to  piecet^  Those  fiends, 
had  too  long  contemplated,  this  in- 
human murder,  to  have  allowed  him 
to  escape."  \ 

Mentions    Old    Yarn. 

In  the  second  letter  she  mentions 
one  of  the  celebrated  yarns  about 
little  Tad  and  how  the  President 
"spoiled"  the  youngster.  Serious, 
plodding  Robert-  the  same  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,  of  course,  that  became 
a  very  rich  man  later  and  who  mar- 
ried Miss  Pullman  and  came  to  head 
the  great  Pullman  company— went  to 
his  mother  one  evening  and  told 
her,  his  face  flushed,  that  he  had 
just  had  a  row  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States— over  Tad.  Tad 
had  been  prowling  around  the  War 
Dep&rtment  the  day  before  and  Sec- 
retary Stanton  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing  commissioned  him  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  army.  Tad  immediately 
sent  a  lot  of  muskets  to  the  White 
House,  issued  them  to  the  gardeners 
and  servants,  discharged  the  regular 
guards  and  put  his  own  recruits  on 
duty.  Robert  was  furious  about  it  but 
he  couldn't  get  his  father  to  do  a 
thing  to  Tad. 

"Instead  of  punishing  Tad.  as  I 
think  he  ought,"  said  the  indignant 
and  virtuous  Robert,  "ho  evidently 
looks  upon  it  as  a  tremendous  joke 
and  won't  do  anything  about  it!" 

Pretty  much  everybody  under- 
stands now  that  there  weren't  many 
jokes  in  the  life  of  that  great  and 
tragical  figure— not  much  for  him  to 
laugh  about  at  any  time.  Probably 
one  of  the  irrepressible  Tad's  pranks 
was  almost  as  good  as  a  victory  to 
ease  and  rest  his  worries. 

In  the  second  letter  Mrs.  Lincoln 
mentions  the  episode  of  the  duel  and 
Mr.  Lincoln's  annoyance  whenever 
it  was  spoken  of,  and  shi  reproves 
Carpenter  for  having  made  a  hook  In 
which  lie  told  the  story  of  the  near 
duel  and  revealed  other  intimate 
facts  of  the  Lincoln  family.  (Car- 
penter had  lived  in  the  White  House 
forms  six  months  while  painting  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet.)  She 
scolded  him  for  telling  the  guard 
story  about  Tad  and  for  other  trivial 
revelations.  Poor  Lady!  Misery  was 
certainly  her  portion,  whatever  her 
shortcomings.  Her  heart  was  torn 
by  anguish  and  she  was  very  close  to 
actual  poverty  and  want.  The  second 
letter  is  full  of  these  unhappinesses. 
She  can't  get  away  from  them. 

The    Seroiid    1-eHer. 

"The  saddest  nf  all  my  very  sad 
days,  has  passed.  Thnnkxgi\  tt:f  day. 
and  by  way  of  diverting  my  mind  A 
memorv.     from     the     recollection     of 


yesterday  I  have  concluded,  to  re- 
ply, to  your  kind  note,  so  recently 
received.  Only  those  who  have  suf- 
fered A  lost,  what  made  life,  so  well 
worth,  living  for,  can  fully  under- 
stand, the  return  of  Anniversaries, 
that  recall  the  past,  so  vividly  to 
the  mind,  A  make  the  day  of  gen- 
eral praise  A  rejoicing,  so  painful,  to 
the  sufferer.  .  .  .  You  may  have 
heard  of  the  little  Coterie,  we  had  In 
Springfield,  years  since,  who  have 
all  since,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
distinguished  themselves,  in  the  po- 
litical world.  Genl  Hardin,  Baker, 
Douglas,  Trumbull— Shields  and  my 
great  A  glorious  husband,  always  a 
'World,  above  them  all,'  these  men 
constituted  our  society.  Shields,  was 
always,  a  subject  of  mirth,  his  im- 
pulsiveness A  drolleries  were  irre- 
sistible. On  one  occasion,  he  made 
himself,  so  conspicuous,  that  I  com- 
mitted his  follies,  to  rhyme  A  some 
person,  looking  over  the  silly  verses 
—carried  them  off  and  had  them  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  paper  of  the  place. 
The  sarcastic  allusions  Irritated 
Shields  A  he  demanded  the  Author, 
of  the  Editor,  the  latter,  requesting, 
a  few  days,  for  reflection,  repaired 
j  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  having  heard  of 
it,  through  me,  Immediately  told  the 
Editor,  that  'he  would  be  responsi- 
ble.' A  few  days  after  this,  Mr. 
L almost  forgetting  the  circum- 
stance, went  off,  some  two  hundred 
miles  to  court,  and  to  make  a  foolish 
story,  very  short,  was  followed  by 
Shields,    demanding   satisfaction.   Mr 

L accepted,      scarcely     knowing 

what  he  was  doing,  they  repaired  to 
St  Louis,  to  'Bloody  Island,'  with 
their    'long    swords,'    the    choice    of 

weapons,   being  left  to  Mr  L the 

challenged  party— Genl  Hardin,  my 
cousin,  stepped  in  their  midst  &  ef- 
fected a  reconciliation.  No  doubt, 
much  to  their  satisfaction.  This  af- 
fair, always  annoyed,  my  husband's, 
peaceful  nerves— and  as  it  occurred 
six  months,  before  we  were  married, 
he  said,  he  felt,  he  could  do  no  less, 
than  be  my  champion.  However,  if 
the  same  cause,  had  transpired  a 
year  A  half  before,  it  would  doubt- 
less have  been  the  same  result,  as 
our  mutual  relations,  were  then,  the 
same.  Last  February,  an  officer  of 
our  army,  presented  himself,  in  the 
drawing  room,  of  the  W.  H.  on  one, 
of  those  fortunate  A  especial  occa- 
sions, when  the  President,  was  able 
to  respond  to  my  urgent /invitation, 
to  accompany  'me,  to  the  drawing 
room,  if  'only  for  an  hour,'— This 
Genl  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
said,  playfully,  to  my  husband,  "Mr 
President,  is  it  true,  as  I  have,  heard 


that  you,  once  went  out,  to  fight  a 
duel  A  all  for  the  sake,  of  the  lady, 
by  your  side.  Mr  Lincoln,  with  a 
flushed  face,  replied.  I  do  not  deny 
it,  but  if  you  desire  my  friendship, 
you  will  never  mention  it,  again'— 
immediately,  after  the  occurrence, 
months,  before  we  were  married,  we, 
mutually  agreed,  on  no  occasion  to 
ajlude  to  it  A  gradually  it  ceased  to 
be  mentioned— In  the  long  lapse  of 
years— I  marvel  that  Dr  H  should 
have  heard,  of  this  very  unnecessary 
episode,  in  my  lamented  husband's 
life.  All  this  is  between  ourselves— 
I  must  say,  I  was  greatly  surprised, 
to  see  a  simple  letter  of  mine,  writ- 
ten, when  my  heart,  was  bursting, 
with  its  great  sorrow,  in  print.  I 
will  forgive  you— in  the  hope,  it  may 
never  occur  again— If  we  are  ever 
sufficiently  well  situated,  to  invite 
our  friends  to  see  us,  I  hope  you  will 
visit  us,  accompanied  by  Mrs  C.  and 
I  can  tell  you,  many  things,  of  my 
dearly  beloved  husband,  that  I  have 
not  sufficient  time  or  calmness,  to 
commit  to  paper.  Taddie  is  greatly 
mortified,  that  you  have  exposed, 
his  little  waywardness— but  he  is  a 
dear  amiable  loving  boy,  after  all 
and  I  presume,  will  forgive  you. 

"Your  friend  Mary  Lincoln." 

The  most  interesting  revelations  in 
that  letter  are  not  in  the  lines  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  write.  They  are  be- 
tween the  lines. 

Probably  nobody  in  the  world  ever 
put  more  commas  in  a  letter  of  simi- 
lar length. 
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Son  of  one  oi    xne    sfc-uuus   u*   u 

Enid,    Hi. 

duel   with    Shields 


Enid  Man  Knew  Lincoln 
A  man  living  at  lilnid  ciaimi'to 
be  a  son  of  one  of  the   seconds  of 
'Abraham  Lincoln    when    Lincoln 
fought  a  duel  with  a    man    nam- 
ed Shields.     Hi  torians  differ  on 
this.  /Some  say  there  was  a  duel, 
and  sttrrersay  there  was  not.  The 
Enid  man  says  that    as    a    small 
boy  he  and  othe    b.j}s    crept  into 
the  woods  and  watched    the    en- 
counter.    Ha  says    Shields   fired 
and  missed.     Lincoln     then  took 
steady  aim  and  fired.     A    blotch 
of  read  appeared  on  the    breast 
of  Shields  who  fell  to  the  ground 
thinking  he  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, but  in  fact  was  unhurt.  Lin 
coin's  gun  was  loaded  with  poke 
berries.     The  difficulty    .was    ij 
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LINCOLN'S  DUEL 

Duelling  in  the  United  States  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be.  Stories  of  combats  more  or  less 
serious  at  Provincetown  have  not  greatly  ex- 
cited the  populace,  ^eople  smiled  when  they 
read  that  one  combatant  had  a  finger  pinked 
and  honor  was  satisfied.  Such  is  life  when  an 
art  colony  is  on  vacation!  But  only  two  genera- 
tions ago  the  duel  was  an  established  situation. 
Every  real  gentleman,  especially  in  the  South, 
had  his  brace  of  duelling  pistols.  The  ancient 
field  at  Bladensburg  every  year  received  its 
delegation  of  serious  and  punctilious  gentlemen 
from  the  Capitol.  M^re  than  once  history  has 
been  made  at  ten  paces  in  this  country. 
<.  In  certain  respects  the  most  remarkable  in- 
cident of  the  sort  in  our  record  is  not  the  Burr- 
Hamilton  shooting  nor  the  Decatur-Barron 
meeting,  but  the  duel  which  almost  took  place 
between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  James  Shields 
in  1842,  shortly  before  Lincoln's  delayed  mar- 
riage to  Mary  Todd.  Shields  was  36  years  old, 
Lincoln  33.  '  Shields,  born  in  Ireland,  rad  taught 
fencing  at  Quebec.  Lincoln,  as  it  happened,  had 
been  practising  the  broadsword  drill.  Shields, 
an  aggressive  Democrat,  a  good  lawyer,  was 
state  auditor  of  public  accounts.  Lincoln  dis- 
liked him. 

The  financial  policies  of  Shields  were  the  ob- 
ject of  bitter  attacks.  Lincoln  wrote  several 
anonymous  articles  for  the  Springfield  Journal, 
assailing  Shields.  The  fourth  of  the  series, 
making  fun  of  Shields's  physical  courage,  was 
the  work  of  Mary  Todd  and  her  close  friend, 
Julia  Jayne,  later  the  wife  of  Senator  Lyman 
Trumbull. 

A  duel  appeared  unavoidable.  Shields  was 
the  challenger.  Lincoln  chose  broadswords  of 
the  largest  size.  The  two  were  to  face  each 
other  across  a  plank  fixed  on  edge  between 
them,  the  distance  from  man  to  man  to  be  the 
length  of  the  swords  plus  six  feet.  They  met, 
but  at  the  last  moment  disinterested  friends 
managed  to  avert  the  combat.  Lincoln  ex- 
plained later  that  he  did  not  want  either  to 
kill  or  be  killed,  and  had  named  these  weapons 
because  he  felt  reasonably  sure  that  he  could 
disarm  his  antagonist. 

In  several  respects  that  was  the  most  re- 
markable incident  in  Lincoln's  life,  and  it 
taught  him  something.  Never  again  did  he 
write  an  anonymous  letter  or  indulge  in  any 
such  manner  his  talents  for  ridicule.  Shields 
in  time  became  a  judge  and  a  senator,  a  dis- 
tinguished man. 
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Site  Picked  for  Lincoln  Duel 
Being  Used  as  Base  for  Dam 

Historic  McPike  Island,  Where  Great  Emancipator's 

Jest  Stopped  Action,  to  Disappear  Under 

United  States  Program. 


By  Atiocialed  Preta 


ALTON,  111.,  June  22.— The  scene 
of  a  little-known  Lincoln  legend — 
the  Errfancipator's  nearest  approach 
to  a  personal  duel— was  being 
sucked  into  the  Mississippi  River 
today  as  the  Government  continued 
its  fight  to  harness  "The  Father  of 
Waters." 

Historic  McPike  Island,  shunted 
into  the  Missouri  mainland  by  the 
meandering  "big  muddy,"  is  being 
piled  up  on  the  riverside  as  a  base 
of  operations  for  an  $8,000,000  dam 
here,  one  of  27  now  under  construc- 
tion in  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  re- 
vive commercial  navigation  through 
a  new  nine-foot  channel. 

Possible  preservation  of  the  site 
was  eliminated  when  army  engi- 
neers needed  the  earth  for  part  of 
their  project  to  tighten  the  unruly 
river  into  a  permanent  man-made 
Channel.  Hydraulic  dredges  al- 
ready have  pumped  more  than  40,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  the  island  Into  a 
huge  pile  on  the  Missouri  side  of 
the   river. 

On  that  earth  which  is  disappear- 
ing into  a  dam  site,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln once  prepared  to  "square  off" 
In  a  duel  to  death  with  James 
Shields,  later  a  Mexican  War  brig- 
adier general. 

Author  of  an  article  in  1842  which 
offended  Shields,  Lincoln  was  chal- 
lenged to  pick  his  weapons  and 
"have  it  out"  on  the  field  of  honor. 

"Cavalry  broadswords,"  said 
Lincoln.  Choice  of  the  heavy  for- 
midable weapons  was  not  alto- 
gether agreeable  to  Shields. 

Rowing  over  the  muddy  river,  the 

two  parties  landed   on   McPike   at 

dawn.     Then   the    would-be   battle 

turned    Into    a    farce.      With    one 

sweep  of  hi*  award,  Lincoln  deitly 


clipped  off  a  willow  tree.  The  chal- 
lenger roared  with  laughter,  and 
Lincoln  joined  a  moment  later, 
sheathing  his  weapon.  The  bitter 
feud  was  abandoned  as  the  "ene- 
mies" draped  a  log  in  red  bandages 
and  rowed  back  to  a  relieved  crowd 
on  the  Illinois  bank. 
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ONFOUGHT  DUEL 
UNITED  LINCOLN 
AND  MARY  TODD 


Alton  Retells  a  Favorite 
Story  of  Its  Hero. 


BY  JOHN  THOMPSON. 

I  Many  stories  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
;vill  be  told  today,  his  130th  birthday. 
But  the  favorite  one  at  Alton,  111., 
will  be  the  story  of  the  unfought 
Suel  which  brought  him  and  Mary 
Todd  together  again  after  their 
romance  had  gone  on  the  rocks. 

Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  had  be- 
fcome  engaged  in  1840.  They  were  to 
pave  been  married  at  Springfield  on 
pJew  Year's  day,  1841.  But  Lincoln, 
^vho  had  told  her  he  feared  he  could 
hot  make  her  happy,  failed  to  make 
bn  appearance  on  the  day  set  for  the 
wedding. 

Lincoln  Letter  Stirs  Feud. 

She  continued  nevertheless  to  take 
bn  active  part  in  political  life  at 
ppringfield  and  greeted  with  admira- 
tion a  letter  which  Lincoln  wrote  for 
\he  Sangamo  Journal.  The  editor  of 
fhe  Journal,  Simeon  Francis,  was  a 
Warm  friend  of  Lincoln.  The  editor's 
Wife  was  an  intimate  of  Mary  Todd. 

The  letter  was  a  humorous  but 
Caustic  attack  on  James  Shields,  the 
ptate  auditor  of  public  accounts.  In 
|t  Lincoln  made  political  capital  for 
(he  Whigs  of  Shields'  action  in  con- 
nection with  the  collapse  of  the 
(State  Bank  of  Illinois. 

Pretending  to  be  a  farm  housewife, 
Lincoln  wrote  over  the  name  of  Aunt 
Rebecca.  The  letter  became  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hour. 

Mary  Todd  Helps  Him. 

Lincoln  was  invited  to  the  Francis 
home  to  plan  more  letters  for  Fran- 
pis'  paper,  which  was  the  Whig 
prgan.  Mary  Todd  was  there.  Some 
ftories  are  that  she  and  Lincoln 
Wrote  some  of  the  letters  that  fol- 
lowed together.  Eventually  she  and 
pulia  Frayne,  later  to  become  Mrs. 
Lyman  Trumbull,  began  collaborat- 
ing on  more  Aunt  Rebecca  letters. 

Shields'  personality  was  lampooned. 
He  was  criticized  for  his  habits  and 
pis  appearance.  He  became  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  Springfield. 
1  When  he  could  no  longer  endure 
the  jibes  he  demanded  the  real  name 
pf  the  author.  Lincoln  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  writing  all  the  letters. 

Shields  Asks  an  Apology. 

Shields  sent  his  friend,  Gen.  John 
p.  Whitside,  to  demand  an  apology. 
With  the  demand  went  the  implied 
fhreat  that  only  an  apology  or  a  duel 
tyould  satisfy  the  auditor. 


Although  dueling  was  then  some- 
what common,  an  Illinois  law  made 
It  a  penitentiary  offense.  Even  plans 
for  a  duel  or  the  appearance  of  a 
pr.an  as  a  second  in  one  had  their 
punishments:  a  heavy  fine  and  loss 

if  the  privilege  of  holding  public  of- 

ice. 

Lincoln  chose  as  his  intermediary 
find  second  Dr.  E.  H.  Merryman,  a 
Springfield  physician,  known  as  a 
hotheaded  and  pugnacious  -Whig.  It 
^vas  generally  supposed  that  Merry- 
man  had  helped  Lincoln  with  the 
first  Rebecca  letter  and  later  urged 
him  on  to  a  duel. 


Lincoln   Chooses  Broadswords. 

'  Unable  to  reach  an  agreement,  the 
|two  seconds  informed  Lincoln  and 
Shields  that  the  duel  must  be  fought. 
Lincoln,  as  the  challenged  party,  chose 
(cavalry  broadswords.     To   avoid   Illi- 

f.ois  complications,  Lincoln  specified 
hat  the  dueling  ground  was  to  be 
three  miles  from  Alton,  across  the 
Mississippi  river.  Meanwhile  he  had 
been  practicing  the  broadsword  with 
p.  West  Point  graduate. 

Later  he  was  to  tell  a  friend  who 
[wondered  why  the  angular  6  foot  4 
bnch  Lincoln  had  chosen  broadswords: 
"To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  want 
|to  kill  Shields,  and  I  felt  sure  I  could 
Idisarm  him,  having  had  about  a 
(month  to  learn  the  broadsword  ex- 
jercise;  and,  furthermore,  I  did  not 
jwant  the  fellow  to  kill  me,  which  I 
[rather  think  he  would  have  done  if 
\ve  had  selected  pistols." 

They  Start  for  the  Duel. 
!  On  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  22,  1842, 
Lincoln,  Shields,  and  their  seconds 
started  for  the  appointed  place. 
Friends  of  the  two  men,  hoping  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  also  hurried 
there.  The  party  traveled  by  horse 
carriage  and  horse  ferry.  Across  the 
river,  they  used  a  rowboat  to  reach 
a  wooded  sandbar,  the  dueling 
ground. 

Unable  to  resist  a  story,  even  at 
.this  serious  moment,  Lincoln  re- 
marked to  one  of  his  friends  as  they 
jvere  rowing: 

"  I  am  reminded  of  the  time  a  Ken- 
tuckian  enlisted  in  the  war  of  1812. 
His  sweetheart  planned  to  embroider 
&  bullet  pouch  for  him  and  said  she 
,; would  stitch  a  motto:  'Victory  or 
Death! '  He  said:  'Ain't  that  rayther 
too  strong?  S'pose  you  put  "Victory 
pr  be  crippled!"  '  " 

Once  on  the  islet,  Lincoln  sat  down 


on  a  log,"  feeling  the  edge  of  his 
sword,  while  seconds  and  friends  con- 
ferred. As  they  approached  him  Linl 
coin  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  stretched  out  his  sword  arm, 
and  clipped  a  twig  from  a  tree. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  duel  was 
declared  "  no  go."  Lincoln  apologized 
for  making  a  personal  attack  on 
Shields,  explaining  his  letter  was 
written  only  for  political  effect. 
Shields  accepted  this  and  also  apolo- 
gized for  a  hasty  note  he  had  written 
Lincoln. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  epi- 
sode was  the  further  reunion  of  Lin- 
coln and  Mary  Todd  under  the  aegis 
of  Mrs.  Francis.  Lincoln  eventually 
made  up  his  mind,  proposed  marriage 
again,  and  was  accepted.  On  Nov. 
4  he  and  Mary  were  married. 

The  Combatants  Return. 
But  the  anecdote  of  more  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  duel,  which  is 
;  often  told  in  Alton,  and  which  Carl 
Sandburg  recounts  in  his  "Prairie 
Years,"  is  of  the  return  of  the  com- 
batants. 

A  crowd  from  Alton  had  gathered 
on  the  bank,  awaiting  the  return  of 
the  ferry  boat.  As  it  neared  the  shore 
those  on  the  bank  discerned  what 
they  supposed  was  the  bloody  figure 
of  a  man,  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  A  cry  went  up  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  been  killed. 

Then  the  boat  docked,  and  the 
curious  could  see  that  the  battered 
duelist  was  alive,  well,  and  even 
talking  to  Shields.  What  was  thought 
to  have  been  his  dying  form  was 
only  a  log,  on  which  a  boatman  had 
!  tossed  a  red  shirt. 
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THE  LINCOLN-SHIELDS  DUEL,  A  CENTURY  AGO 


The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  duel  which  was  planned  to  have 
been  fought  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
James  Shields  falls  on  tomorrow,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1942.  No  episode  in  Lin- 
coln's whole  life  is  so  full  of  the  com- 
bined elements  of  the  ludicrous  and  the 
serious,  and  no  event  more  surely 
brought  to  a  climax  his  matrimonial 
quest.  With  so  much  of  the  dramatic 
atmosphere  prevailing  throughout  the 

{>roceedings,  it  is  not  strange  that  folk- 
ore  and  tradition  have  done  much  to 
contribute  to  the  confusion  of  the  whole 
affair. 

Politics 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that 
Simeon  Francis,  editor  of  the  San- 
gamo  Journal,  was  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  the  political  controversy  which 
eventually  led  to  the  difficulty  between 
Shields  and  Lincoln.  Roy  P.  Basler, 
writing  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Quar- 
terly for  June  1942,  presents  accept- 
able evidence  that  Francis  wrote  the 
first  and  third  installments  of  the  se- 
ries of  "Rebecca"  letters  appearing  in 
the  Journal  which  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  challenge  being  issued. 

The  first  "Rebecca"  letter  stated 
that  Shields,  the  state  auditor,  was 
about  to  send  out  a  circular  with  in- 
structions that  the  currency  of  the 
State  Bank  would  not  be  received  for 
the  payment  of  state  taxes  and  such  a 
circular  was  issued  by  Shields  on 
August  20,  1842  and  published  in  the 
Journal  on  August  26. 

The  day  after  the  letter  appeared, 
following  the  lead  of  Francis,  Lincoln 
wrote  a  comment  which  not  only  ex- 
plored the  same  subject  but  heaped 
ridicule  on  the  state  auditor  as  well. 
Lincoln  signed  with  the  same  pseudo- 
signature  used  by  Francis,  "Rebecca," 
and  the  letter  was  published  in  the 
Journal  on  September  second  followed 
by  another  written  by  the  editor.  The 
controversy  which  started  out  as  a 
political  discussion  between  Whigs 
and  Democrats,  soon  became  a  personal 
diatribe  with  the  auditor  Shields  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  attack. 

Personalities 
A  third  "Rebecca"  in  the  person  of 
Mary  Todd  made  a  contribution  dated 
September  8  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  on  September  9.  In  this  fourth 
letter  the  political  issue  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  lampooning  of  the 
state  auditor  himself.  Some  verse  ap- 
parently of  the  Todd-Jayne  authorship 
signed  "Catherine"  was  published  in 
the  Journal  on  September  6.  Evidently 
the  "Catherine"  poetry  was  the  last 
straw,  for  on  September  17,  the  day 
following  its  appearance,  Shields  went 
to  Tremont,  Illinois,  where  Lincoln  was 
in  court  and  made  his  demands  upon 
Lincoln. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  it 
was  a  letter  and  poetry  by  Mary  Todd 
in  collaboration  with  Julia  Jayne,  that 
was  the  direct  cause  of  the  challenge, 
as  Lincoln  apparently  had  been  held 
responsible  for  all  the  letters  over  the 
"Rebecca"  signature. 

According  to  James  Grant  Wilson 
in  the  Putman  Magazine  article  for 
February  1909  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
discounted  the  political  phase  as  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  challenge: 
"According  to  the  Senator,  Lincoln, 
Shields  and  himself  were  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  hand  of  Mary  Todd.  After 
the  campaign  had  been  carried  on  for 
several  months  it  was  announced  that 
Abe  Lincoln  was  the  accepted  suitor. 
But  Shields  persisted  in  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  young  lady  much  to  her  an- 
noyance as  well  as  to  Lincoln." 

Principles 

The  challenger,  James  Shields,  was 
thirty-two  years  old,  one  year  younger 
than  Lincoln.  He  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Kaskaskia  in  1832  and  was  in 
the  Illinois  Legislature  with  Lincoln 
in  1836  and  1837.  He  was  elected  state 
auditor  in  1839,  which  office  he  was 
holding  at  the  time  of  the  incidents 
which  brought  about  the  challenge.  He 
was  also  engaged  in  teaching  school  at 
various  intervals.  According  to  Dr. 
Gilbert  Patten  Brown  in  the  Masonic 
Home  Journal  for  March  15,  1934 
Shields  had  displayed  some  of  his  duel- 
ing tendencies  in  youth.  He  says,  "He 
began  as  a  boy  by  challenging  a  choleric 
veteran  of  the  British  army  of  occupa- 
tion to  mortal  combat.  Both  pistols 
missed  fire."  Gustav  Koerner  in  Cen- 
tury Magazine  for  October  1888  says 
Shields  was  about  medium  height,  of 
light  weight  at  the  time  and  by  no 
means  strong,  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
of  towering  height,  heavy,  and  long- 
armed  and  of  almost  superhuman  mus- 
cular strength.  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  fall  of  1842  was  thirty-three  years 
old  and  had  served  eight  years  in  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois. 

Preliminaries 

Shields'  first  note  to  Lincoln  at  Tre- 
mont was  not  satisfactory  and  Lin- 
coln asked  Shields  to  withdraw  it.  No 
agreement  could  be  reached  by  Dr. 
Merriman,  second  for  Lincoln  and 
Gen.  Whiteside,  second  for  Shields,  and 
the  challenge  was  issued.  The  time  set 
for  the  duel  was  September  22;  the 
place,  within  three  miles  of  Alton, 
Illinois  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river;  the  weapons,  cavalry  broad- 
swords of  the  largest  size;  and  the 
rules  of  contest  as  follows : 

"A  plank  ten  feet  long  and  from  nine 
to  twelve  inches  broad  to  be  firmly  fixed 


on  edge  of  the  ground  as  the  line  be- 
tween us  which  neither  is  to  pass  his 
foot  over  or  forfeit  his  life.  Next  a 
line  drawn  on  the  ground  on  each  side 
of  said  plank  and  paralled  with  it,  each 
at  the  distance  of  the  length  of  the 
sword  and  three  feet  additional  from 
the  plank  and  the  retreating  of  his  own 
accord  over  such  line  by  either  party 
during  the  fight  shall  be  deemed  a  sur- 
render of  the  contest." 

Proceedings 

One  of  the  most  interesting  remin- 
iscences of  what  took  place  after  the 
contestants  reached  the  place  desig- 
nated for  the  duel  is  found  in  The 
Magazine  of  History  for  September 
1906.  An  eyewitness  of  the  affair,  W. 
H.  Souther,  reporter  for  the  Alton 
Telegraph,  gives  this  version  of  the 
proceedings  after  the  ground  had  been 
cleared  and  contestants  made  ready  to 
fight: 

"After  all  these  arrangements  had 
been  completed,  the  seconds  rejoined 
their  principals  at  the  different  sides 
of  the  clearing,  and  began  to  talk  in 
low  tones.  With  Shields  was  Dr.  T.  M. 
Hope,  of  Alton,  a  very  large,  brusque 
man.  He  was  very  much  opposed  to 
the  duel,  and  reasoned  with  Shields  for 
a  long  time.  As  a  result  of  the  talk,  sev- 
eral notes  were  passed  between  the  sec- 
onds. It  was  intensely  interesting  to 
me  to  see  those  men  handing  notes  to 
each*  other  instead  of  talking  out  what 
ever  they  had  to  say.  Lincoln  remained 
firm,  and  said  that  Shields  must  with- 
draw his  first  note,  and  ask  him 
whether  or  not  he  was  the  author  of 
the  Journal  poem.  He  said  that  when 
that  should  be  done,  he  was  ready  to 
treat  with  the  other  side.  Shields  was 
inflexible,  and  finally  Dr.  Hope  got 
mad  at  him.  He  said  Shields  was  bring- 
ing the  Democratic  party  of  Illinois 
into  ridicule  and  contempt  by  his  fol- 
ly. Finally  be  sprang  to  his  feet,  faced 
the  stubborn  little  Irishman,  and 
blurted  out:  'Jimmy,  you — little  whip- 
persnapper,  if  you  don't  settle  this  I 
will  take  you  across  my  knee  and  spank 
you.'  This  was  too  much  for  Shields, 
and  he  yielded;  I  believe  Dr.  Hope 
would  have  carried  his  threat  into  ex- 
ecution if  he  hadn't.  A  note  was  sol- 
emnly prepared  and  sent  across  to  Lin- 
coln, which  asked  if  he  wes  the  author 
of  the  poem  in  question;  he  wrote  a 
formal  reply  in  which  he  said  that  he 
was  not;  and  then  mutual  explana- 
tions and  apologies  followed." 

Five  weeks  after  this  episode  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  married  Mary  Todd. 


Collateral  references.  Lincoln  Lore  No*.  194, 
448. 
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THE  BHJXLDS    TROOBLB. 

Oa  my  inquiring  If  she  iqi.   anything  of 

bit  difficulty  14  early  Ufa  witn  Gen.  Shields, 
•be  Rain:  "Yes.  Tj»1  wai  some  nonsense 
of  Mary  Todd  and  Judge  Trumbull's  first 
» ii'».  They  were  botb  young  and  uumar- 
ried..  >i  n.  Shields  was  &  vain,  pompom 
follow,  always  desirous  of  appearing    more 

'  intimate  with  woman  titan  its  was.  Ha 
served  In  the  Senate  from  three  States.  He 
bad  been  Wounded  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
the  bullet  which  bit  him  fired  him  into 
Coogre«s.  He  had  a  sort  of  superficial  . 
brightness,  but  was«  narrow,  seil-cousoious 
man. 

[      "The  srirls  wrote  a  little  article  poking   I 
fun  at  Shields.    This  he  took  Tery  m>ich  at  * 
■heart  and  demanded  the  name  of  the  writer.. ' 
The.  editor  Went  '  into   Lincoln's  office  near 
by  and  told*  his  trouble.     'Well.'  sairt  Lin- 
coln, 'tell  ijbields  I  wrote  it.'     This   was  an 
easy  way  oat    of  the    difficulty    and  ,'tb» 
blame  foil  on   Lincoln. 

"Snields  instantly  sent  a  challenge  and 
Lincoln  aooepted;  choosing  broad  swords  at 
too  weapons.  He  said:  'My  long  arms  have 
often  been  ridiculed;  now  tbey   may  do  tne 

5ome  good.'  They  went  down  to  Bloody 
sland,  as  it  was  called.  The  fiasco  Is  well 
'known.  No  one  in  tne  crowd  was  in  earn- 
est except  Shields.  Lincoln  never  could 
bave  killed  anybody.  As  tbey  returned  on 
t be  boat  a  wag  took  a  long  cloak  belonging  * 
to  some  member  of  the  oompany,  folded  it 
around  a  pillow,  sat  down  beside  the  efflg 
and  began  to  fan  it.  '  Lincoln  said:  'If 
not  my  dead  body,  for  its  legs  are  not  lo 
enough,'  but  Shields  sat  by  in  sullen  silenci 
and  they  never  again  became  friends.  * 

THE    PRESIDENT    AT    A   HOSPITAL.  | 

"After  I  came  baok  fram  Hilton  Head,  I 

:  staid  some  time  in  Washington.  One  day  I 
went  with  inauy  other  ladies  to  give  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner  at  the  hospital  to  the 
soldiers.  Just  at  dark,  wheu  we  were  ready 
to  go  home,  we  beard  the  peculiar  sound  of 
slow-going  ambulances.  On  looking  oat, 
there  they  were,  more  in  number  than  ever 
yon  saw  carriages  at  a  funeral,  all  loaded 
with  wounded  men  from  the  battle  of  Fred- 

I  ricksburg,  I  think.  The  surgeon  said: 
'Now,  ladies,  as  many  of  you  as  think  you 
can  ensure  to  see  great  suffering,  can  do  as 

,  you  are  told  and  make  no  remarks,  can  i  be 
very  helpful.' 

,  "Miss  Tr  jinbull  and  1  took  off  our  bats 
and  helped  several  hours.  We  washed  vbe 
soiled  faces,  gave  stimulants  to  the  exnaust- 
ad  men,  we  took:  down  from  dying  lips  the 

:  addresses  of  mothers  and  friends,  to  whom 
we  afterward  wrote  letters  which- no  doubt 
broke  toeir  waiting  hearts. 

"Later  in  the  evening,  entirely  worn  out, 
we  went  borne,  where  I  wad  informed  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  hod  come  in  the  car- 
riage to  take  me  to  the  hospital.  I  have  al- 
wa>  s  regretted  that  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Lin- 
coin  among  those  wpunded  soldiers. 

ASSASSINATION  FAABSD. 

"I  remained  in  Washington  till  near  the 
close  ot  toe  war.  About  November,  before 
the  assassination.  Judge  Peck  went  to  Mr. 
Llnoolu,  who  was  staying  out  at  the  cottage, 
and  said:  'Air.  President,  Gen.  Hunter  and 
I  botb  feel  uneasy  to  have  you  here  without 
a  guard.' 

"  'Now.  Peck,'  said  be,  'no  one  wants  to 
kill  me.  Hamlin  is  a  great  deal  worse  than 
lam.  He's  a  black  Abolitionist.  What  good 
would  my  deatn  do  anybody!  Besides,  I 
can't  always  be  thinking  of  death.  Our  sol- 
diers look  tbe  grim  monster  in  the  face  daily; 
wuy  sbouldn't  I!'  Now  you  want  me  to 
ride  witn  six  of  those  tall  fellows- to  tbe  front/ 
of  me  and  bix  to  tbe  rear,  like  old  Frederick! 
I  suppose!'  " 

'  *  'Yes,  and  six  on  each  side  of  yon  too,  for 
that  matter.    Now,  Mr.    Lincoln,    if   yon ; 
I  don't  object,  we  shall    place  an  unobtrusive  ■ 
guard  over  you.' 

"It  was  done,  no  one  feared  assassination ; 
only  abduction  was  anticipated. 
JsMMstt*«MM»M.ta 
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WIDOW  OF  FRIEND 
OF  UNCOLN  IS  93 

Mrs.  Shields  Recounts  How 
Duel  Was  Averted. 


Mrs.  Mary  Carr  Shields,  93  years 
old,  widow  of  a  man  who  was  United 
States  Senator  from  three  States  in 
turn  and  was  a  General  in  the  civil 
war,  celebrated  her  birthday  yester- 
day at  her  home  by  recalling  mem- 
ories of  countless  friends,  of  stirring 
events  of  war  days  or  of  life  later  at 
the  Capital. 

Mrs.  Shields  talked  of  material 
things,  however,  only  when  she  was 
pressed  to  do  so.  She  was  most  in- 
terested in  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  McCracken  of  Fort  Worth, 
Tex  who  had  come  to  spend  her 
birthday  with  her.  Mrs.  McCracken 
was  a  little  girl  when  the  two  saw 
each  other  last.  I 

Gen.  Shields  was  a  cl»se  friend  of 
Lincoln,   who  appointed  him   to  his  | 
rank.    Earlier  the  two  almost  fought 
a  duel,   but  after  seconds  had  been  I 
selected  the  matter  was  patched  up  , 
before  it  became  too  serious. 

Mr.  Shields,  as  he  was  then,  was 
State  auditor  of  Illinois  at  Kaskaskia, 
at  that  time  capital  of  the  State.  A 
series  of  letters  signed  "Rebecca"  ap- 
peared in  a  local  paper,  attacking 
him  bitterly,  and  he  learned  from  the 
editor  that  Mary  *Todd  was  the  au- 
thor He  was  told  to  see  Lincoln, 
who  was  practicing  law  and  who 
later  married  Mary  Todd.  Lincoln 
took  the  blame  for  the  letters  and 
the  challenge  to  the  duel  followed. 
Friends  patched  up  the  differences 
and  a  friendship  between  the  two  fol- 
lowed. 

Gen.  Shields  served  as  Senator  in 

turn    from    Illinois,    Minnesota    and 

Missouri.     He  was    wounded   in   the 

Mexican  war  when  he  led  the  South 

i  Carolina     "Palmetto     troops"      Into 

I  Mexico  City.  


SIEW    YORK    SUN,     WE" 


JAMES  SHIELDS,  WHO 

DUELED  WITH  LINCOLN 

■  _ n-m  ( 

By  Dr.  Gilbert  Patten  Brown 
He  was  born  in  Ireland,  June  1, 
1810  in  old  Dungamon  County  and 
came  to  the  "land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave"  in  1326,  be- 
came a  lawyer,  and  here's  my  story 
at  random — but  more  facts  than 
poetry  at  that.  He  was  truly  a  man 
of  adventure.  But  Abe  Lincoln  went 
him  one  better  at  most  anything  in 

life-  ,       fV, 

Romances  are  more  real  than 
realistic  novels,  for  various  reasons, 
which  all  should  easily  perceive. 
For  one  thing,  romance  describes 
how  ordinary  people  find  life  ex- 
citing. Whereas  realistic  fiction 
describes  how  odd  or  extraordinaiy 
people  find  life  dull.  There  may  be 
a  certain  sameness  in  the  subjects 
of  excitement  in  the  first  case;  and 
in  the  second  case  there  may  be 
the  most  bold  and  ingenious  and 
original  discoveries,  about  different 
ways  of  being  dull. 

But  the  former  retains  the  norm- 
al and  even  numerical  advantage. 
But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the 
realism  of  romance.  One  is  the 
necessity  of  appearances.  Realism 
has  to  look  like  real  life.  But  real 
life  does  not  have  to  look  like  real 
life.  And  it  often  looks  too  ro- 
mantic to  be  put  into  romances. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  by  some 
chance  reading  about  a  man  who 
had  some  picturesque  prominence 
in  American  history;  the  soldier  of 
fortune,  James  Shields,  the  Irish- 
man who  fought  in  many  American 
battles.  But  my  eye  was  first  ar- 
rested by  an  anecdote  about  his  an- 
cestry, which  exactly  illustrated 
what  I  mean  about  romance. 

His  ancestor,  an  outlaw  on  the 
losing  side  after  the  Boyne,  saved 
from  drowning  the  daughter  of  an 
English  obligarch  of  the  plantation 
and  married  her.  Now  that  alone 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  a  novelist 
nowadays  hardly  dares  to  put  into 
a  novel,  because  it  is  romantic.  He 
hears  all  the  realistic  critics  tell- 
ing him  coldly  that  a  nameless  man 
does  not  happen  to  see  a  fine  lady 
drowning;  or  if  he  does,  he  cannot 
swim;  or  if  he  can  swim,  he  does 
not  want  to  marry  her;  or  if  he 
does,  she  does  not  want  to  marry 
him.  The  whole  thing  would  be 
quite  obviously  out  of  a  novel;  ex- 
cept that  no  novelist  now  dares  put 
it  into  a  novel.  Things  so  pic- 
turesque as  that  happen  only  in 
real  life. 

Well,  the  career  of  Shields  him- 
self seems  to  have  been  in  the  same 
stirring  strain  of  melodrama.  He 
began  as  a  boy  by  challenging  a 
choleric  veteran  of  the  British 
Army  of  Occupation  to  mortal  com- 
bat. Both  the  pistols  missed  fire, 
another  coincidence  too  neat  for  a 
novel. 

Alter  that  the  young  Fienian  and 
the  old  red-faced  and  red  coated 
guardian  of  empire  became  in- 
separable friends  and  the  old  man 
taught  the  young  man  to  fence  and 
talk  French.  Now  is  not  that  ex- 
actly like  the  opening  of  an  old 
fashioned  novel  by  Charles  Lever 
or  Samuel  Lover?  Is  it  not  identi- 
cal with  the  old  comic  romance? 
But  nobody  dare  put  anything  so 
jolly  into  the  modern  sulky  ro- 
mance. 

This  Irishman  then  appears  in 
history  in  the  high  fantastic  char 


acter  of  the  man  who  tried  to  fight 
a  duel  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  If 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  real 
historical  novelist,  ought  he  not  to 
leap  to  life  at  the  thought  of  such 
a  scene;  the  collision  of  those  viol- 
ently contrasted  types  of  virility 
and  essential  virtue;  the  swagger- 
ing, chivalric  Catholic  fire-eater, 
proposing  pistols  for  two  with  the 
stately  politeness  of  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger  and  that  great  grim 
ironic  provincial,  suggesting  in  his 
slow  and  weary  way  that  they 
should  fight  with  cavalry  sabres. 

But  the  sequel  also  was  like  a 
story. 

Shields  shared  much  of  the  sa- 
vour of  the  old  South  and  re- 
sembled its  romantic  heroes.  But 
he  was  not  a  Jacksonian  Democrat 
for  nothing.  He  had  a  great  faith 
in  America  especially  the  West.  And 
when  the  first  shot  was  fired  on 
Fort  Sumter  he  offered  his  military 
services  to  the  President  and  the 
Union.  He  made  good,  too,  as  a 
soldier  under  the  man  whom  he 
had  wished  to  meet  in  a  duel. 

Suppose  Sir  Walter  Scott  had 
written  a  story  of  a  mortal  enemy 
forcing  Charles  the  First  to  cross 
swords,  but  afterwards,  in  the  dark 
hour,  riding  to  offer  his  sword  to 
the  king  at  Oxford. 

Suppose  Alexander  Dumas  had 
invented  an  impossible  duel  between 
King  Louis  and  D'Artagnan,  end- 
ing with  a  reconciliation  amid 
trumpets  on  the  news  of  the  inva- 
sion of  France— all  that  would  be 
thought  very  romantic. 

I  never  heard  that  anybody  has 
made  a  romance  about  Shields,  but 
I  feel  half  inclined  to  have  a  shot 
at  it  myself.  And  now  to  be  exact 
and  turning  to  the  biographical 
side  of  him,  he  was  none  other  than 
Brig.  Gen.  James  Shields,  U.  S.  A., 
a  master  fighter  and  a  Master  Ma- 
son. He  died  on  June  1,  1879,  while 
a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  Missouri.  His  death 
occurred  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  He 
had  been  badly  wounded  during  the 
war  of  1846-1848,  but  served  with 
distinction  during  the  war  of  1861- 
1865,  for  the  American  Union  of 
States  against  the  Confederate 
States  of  America. 


;  >t»< 


Lincoln's  Long  Arms  Frightened 
Foe  in  Duel,  So  He  Backed  Out 

Incident  in  1842  With  General  Shields,  Whom  Presi- 

dent  Years  Later  Made  Brigadier  in  the  Union 

Army,  Revealed  in  Chicago 


CHICAGO,  Feb.  12  OP).— "The  Chi- 
cago Journal"  published  to-day  a  story 
sa.  ing  that  Abraham  Lincoln's  first 
and  only  duel,  an  affair  with  swords, 
ended  before  it  actually  had  begun. 

"The  Journal"  story  quotes  an  old 
article  contained  in  the  collection  of 
0.  R.  Barrett,  an  attorney.  It  says 
that  in  1842,  a  year  of  political  excite- 
ment in  southern  Illinois,  Lincoln  and 
General  Shields,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  military  affairs,  were  prac- 
ticing.^ lawyers  at'  Springfield,  and  in 
some  manner  General  Shields  became 
offended  and  challenged  Lincoln  to  a 
duel. 

A  Dr.  Merryman  acted  as  Lincoln's 
adviser,  and  it  was  agreed  the  duel 
should  be  fought  with  swords,  the 
American  type  of  broadswords,  at  a 
spot  in  Missouri,  opposite  Alton,  111. 
There  was  to  be  an  earthen  barrier 
four  feet  high  between  the  antagonists 


and    the    contest    should    stop    at    the 
first  blood. 

But  when  the  opponents  faced  each 
other,  Lincoln's  great  height  and 
length  of  arm  made  evident  his  adver- 
sary's handicap,  and  their  seconds 
finally  induced  a  withdrawal  of  the 
challenge.  The  two  men  became 
friends  again,  and  in  after  years  Lin- 
coln made  Shields  a  Brigadier  General 
in  the  Union  army. 


LINCOLN'S  NEAR-DUEL 
TO  HAVE  CHARITY 

Little  Known  Story  Shows 

That  Great  Man  Found 

His  Way  by  Mistakes 

Common  to  Many 


By  DONALD  B.  WILLARD 
The  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
duel  la  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
and  unpleasant  In  Ills  whole  career. 
It  la  not  a  very  well  known  story, 
although  It'  had  an  extremely  sig- 
nificant efTect  upon  his  entire  afte 
life.  It  sheds  little  glory  upon  Lin- 
coln, but  it  waa  responsible  for  the 
display  by  him  In  later  years  of 
one  of  his  most  endearing  charac- 
teristics. It  shows  Lincoln,  great 
man  that  he  was,  as  one  who  found 
his  way  by  the  mistakes  common 
to  common  men. 

The  duel,  which  Incidentally 
never  was  fought,  had  its  origin  lo 
a  pernicious  babit  Lincoln  acquired 
early  In  life.  Always  a  scribbler 
In  bis  boyhood,  he  contributed  fre- 
quently to  newspapers  In  the  towns 
of  Illinois.  Full  of  a  homely  humor, 
his  stuff  was  much  appreciated  by 
the  citizens  of  that  still  uncultured 
region. 

That  was  all  well  and  good,  of 
course,  and  Indicated  the  presence 
of  that  literary  genius  which  was 
to  shine  forth  In  great  speeches  In 
years  to  come.  But,  when  Lincoln 
entered  politics,  he  went  in  for 
anonymonp  contributions  to  the  vio- 
lently partioaa  newspapers  He  had 
a  genius  for  It,  too,  and  be  wrote 
some  of  the  most  sarcastic  stuff 
Imaginable.  We  don't  have  It  lu 
newspapers  nowadays,  but  that  was 
before  the  days  of  libel  laws. 

Picked  on  Honest  Mao 

Lincoln  got  away  with  it  for  a 
long  time,  until  be  happened  to  pick 
ou  James  Shields,  who  was  a  thor- 
oughly brave,  honest  and  respect- 
able character.  Later  Shields-  was 
to  become  famous  as  a  soldier  In  the 
Mexican  War  and  In  the  Civil  War. 
At  this  time,  1S42,  he  was  State 
Auditor  of  Illinois. 

The  occasion  arose  out  of  the 
banking  situation  in  Illinois.  Two 
of  the  State  banks  failed,  and 
Shields,  as  State  Auditor,  Issued  a 
proclamation  decreeing  that  taxes 
should  not  be  paid  In  the  noteB  of 
one  of  them.  There  was  little  gold 
In  the  community,  and  this  decree 
seemed  likely  to  cause  a  great  deal 
of  hardship. 

Aa  Shields  happened  to  he  a 
Democrat  and  Lincoln  a  Whig,  the 
opportunity  for  a  political  attack  was 
loo  good  to  be  missed.  In  a  difficult 
situation  Shields  had  taken  a  moder- 
ate, sensible  course,  but  misunder- 
standing and  resentment  assured 
any  attack  on  him  of  much  sym- 
pathy. 

Lincoln,  therefore,  wrote  a  letter 
lo  the  Sangamo  Journal,  a  alout 
Whig  sheet.  The  letter  purported 
lu  be  the  work  or  a  farmer's  wife, 
"Rebecca."  "Rebecca"  bewailed  the 
condition  of  affairs,  talked  about 
poverty,  hard  times,  unfaithful  pub- 
ll<  servants  and  extortion.  The 
wrote  in  the  language  of  cabin  and 
farm,  interspersed  with  witty  com- 
ments .md  homely  anecdote.  As  a 
letter  it  was  clever. 

A.  short  time  later  another  "Re- 
becca" letter  was  printed,  this  one 
attacking  Shields  personally,  say- 
ing that  the  whole  object  of  the 
hi  inking  measures  was  to  grind  down 
l  he  poor  and  make  the  rich  richer. 
Shields'  purposes  and  words  were 
misrepresented  throughout  the  let- 
ter 

The  third  "Rebecca"  letter  came 
along  promptly,  and  it  was  worso  th 


of  him,  you  might  as  well  try  to  strike 
flro    from    a    cake    of    tallow." 

Besides  this  there  was  much  more  of 
satlro  on  Shields,  describing  the  way 
he  played  the  gallant  at  social  func- 
tions In  Sprlngflold.  It  was  all  very 
rough,  but  the  whole  countryside 
roared  witli   laughter. 

Lincoln  admitted  writing  this  third 
"Rebecca"  letter.  In  the  samo  issue 
of  the  Journal  appeared  an  editorial, 
either  written  or  Inspired  by  Lincoln, 
which  contained  the  line,  "Verily  we 
have  a  great  auditor,  possessing  the 
power  to  make  and  suspend  laws  at 
pleasure." 

Fourth  Clumsy  and  Crude 

A  week  later  a  fourth  letter  from 
"Rebecca"  appeared,  this  one  a 
clumsy,  crude  thing  which  mocked  al 
Shields'  implied  want  of  courage.  This 
letter  was  the  work  of  Mary  Todd, 
later  to  become  Mrs  Lincoln,  and  Julia 
Jaync.  In  this  letter  Rebecca  pro- 
fessed to  be  frightened  of  Shields  and 
offered,  ff  he  demanded  satisfaction, 
to  let  him  hold  "her"  hand. 

A  bit  later  the  two  girls  wroto  a 
Jingle  signed  "Cathleen"  in  which  they 
rhapsodized  over  Shields'  "conquest'' 
of  "Rebecca."  It  wasn't  very  good 
poetry  and  it  wasn't  very  funny,  but 
It  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  re- 
lease Shields'  anger.  His  honest  wrath 


nd    ho 


ent 


the 


e.lltf, 


boiled 

of   the    paper   demanding  to   know    the 

author    of    the    "Rebecca"    letters. 

Finally  the  editor  told  him  that  Lin- 
coln had   written   them. 

Shields  promptly  sent  to  Lincoln  a 
courteous  note  stating  that  he  had 
been  the  object  of  vituperation  and 
slander,  that  he  did  not  know  the 
source  of  Mr  Lincoln's  apparent  hos- 
tility to  him  and  that  he  demanded  a 
full,  positive  and  absolute  retraction. 
Otherwise,  wrote  Shields,  there  would 
bo  consequences  which  he  would  re- 
gret. 

Lincoln's  reply  was  In  effect  another 
question,  "How  do  you  know  all  this?" 
Shields  answered  this  by  asking.  "Did 
you  write  the  letters?"  The  upshot  ot 
this  was  a  series  of  communications 
by  letter  and  a  series  of  conferences 
between  the  seconds  of  th' 
cipals,  neither  of  whom  i 
to  give  the  appearance  of  being  tin 
first  to  yield. 

Conditions  of  Duel 


prin- 


; vent  u ally    t  inrnln 
onrt  that  If  Shields 


,vhtch  had  preceded 
this  one  an  old  farmer  was  talking 
about  a  statement  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  Shields: 

"Why.  Shields  didn't  believe  that 
story  himself— It  was  never  meant  for 
the  truth  .  .  .  It's  a  lie  and  not 
a  well  told  one  at  that.  It  grins  out 
like  a  copper  dollar.  Shields  is  a  fool 
as  well  as  a  liar.  With  him  truth  Is 
out  of  the  question,  and  as  for  get- 
ting   a    good,    bright    passable    lie    out 


Instructed  his 
'ould  withdraw 
Ins  llrst  note,  Lincoln  would  publish 
an  apology  of  a  sort,  which  ho  wroto 
down.  If  that  proved  not  to  be  satis- 
factory to  Shields,  Lincoln  would  right 
him  under  two  particular  conditions. 

Tho  first  of  these  conditions  was  thai 
the  weapons  should  be  cavalry  broad- 
swords of  the  largest  size  of  the  type 
used  by  the  cavalry  stationed  nearby 
The  second  related  to  the  position  the 
combatants  should  tnko  on  the  duel-  j 
ing  ground.  Aa  Lincoln  wroto  It,  it 
was  like  this: 

"A  plank  10  feet  long,  and  from  nine  ! 
to  12  inches  broad  to  be  firmly  fixed 
on  edge,  on  the  ground,  as  the  line  be-  j 
tween  us  which  neither  is  to  pass  his  ' 
foot  over  upon  forfeit  of  his  life.  Next  I 
a  line  drawn  on  tho  ground  on  either  l 
.3ide  of  said  plank  and  parallel  with  it, 
each  at  the  distance  of  the  whole  j 
length  of  the  sword  and  three  feet  ad- 
ditional from  the  plank;  and  the  pass- 
ing of  his  own  such  line  by  either  \ 
party  during  tho  fight,  shall  be  deemed 
a  surrender  of  the  contest." 

These  were  peculiar  conditions,  but 
they  were  In  a  fair  way  to  be  met. 
Both  principals,  with  their  seconds, 
finally  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  to 
tho  dueling  ground,  with  their  broad- 
swords, but  there,  after  much  arguing, 
conferring  and  peacemaking,  the  quar- 
rel was  composed.  Just  how  It  wan 
accomplished  Is  not  absolutely  clear, 
but  it  seems  established  that  Shields 
withdrew  his  first  note  and  that  Lin- 
coln then   gave  his  apology. 

A  full  account  of  this  affair  Is  given 
In  tho  late  Albert  J.  Beveridge's 
"Abraham  Lincoln."  published  last 
year   by   Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 

Why  Lincoln  chose  those  peculiar 
conditions  lor  tho  Intended  duel  he 
explained  himself,  in  characteristic 
fashion:  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did 
not  want  to  Hill  Shields,  and  lelt  sure 
that  I  could  disarm  biro,  having  had 
about  a  month  t"  learn  the  broadsword 
exercise,  and  furthermore.  I  did  not 
want  the  U— d  fellow  to  kill  me,  which  I 
I  rather  think  he  would  have  done  if  l 
WO   had   selected  pistols" 

Tlie  significance  of  this  story  of  Lin-  I 
,  coin's  near-duel  lies  in  the  effect  which  | 
jit  had  upon  his  character  in  later  years. 
It    was    a    humiliating    experienct    for 
him,  and  it  taueht  him  that  quality  of 
charity    for   his    fellow-man    for     vhicii 
he  was  noted.     Never  again,  after  this 
incident,  did  he  say  or  write  anything 
malicious    or    harmful     about     another 
human     being.       Never    again    did     hj  i 
write  an  anonymous  letter,  and  there- 
after ho  behaved   with  the   utmost  clr-  I 
cumspection    In  dealing   with   all    men 

Neither  Lincoln  nor  Shields  suffered 
from  tho  Incident.  Shields  later  won 
high  honors  In  the  war  with  Mexico, 
rnd  still  later  was  a  general  in  the 
Union  Army.  Lincoln,  two  months 
later,  married  Miss  Mary  Todd. 

The  whole  story  simply  goes  to  show 
that  even  the  greatest  of  men  have 
to    learn    by   mistakes   and    experience. 


Letter  Throws  Added  Light 
On  Lincoln-Shields  Duel 

Written  by    Martyed   President's    Widow,    It 

Refers  to  Episode  in  His  Life  That  He 

Himself  Sought  toForgct. 

By    EDWIN    C.    HILL. 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  very  close  to  fighting  a  duel  With 
his  f  end  Editor  Shields  of  Springfield  DL,  along  m  the 
'50s  when  he  was  getting  up  steam  for  the  Presidency.  The 
great  gaunt  man  with  the  tragic  eyes  actually  stood,  sword  in 
hand  facing  Shields  when  Gen.  Hardin,  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
L  ncoln,  brought  about  a  reconciliation  and  Pu  an  en  to 
what  might  have  been  fatal  foolwhness^or^^ 

It   is  pretty   certain    that   Mr.    Lm- 


o'eloek  in  the  afternoon  he  drove  out 
with    me    in    the    open    carriage,    in 
starting,    I    asked     him.    If     anyone) 
Should  accompany  us.  he  immediate- 
ly  replied    'No-I  prefer  to  ride  by 
ourselves  today.1     During  the  drive, 
he   was   so   gay,   that    I   said  to  him, 
laughingly.    'Dear   Husband,   you   al- 
most startle  me,  by  your  great  cheer- 
fulness, he  replied.  'And  well  I  may 
feel  so.  Mary,  I  consider  I  hi*  day, the 
war   has   come   to  a  close-and   then 
added    'We     must     both,     be     more 
cheerful   in   the   future    between   the 
war  &  the  loss  of  our  darling  Willie— 
we  have  both  been  very  miserable'- 
Every  word,   then  uttered,   is  deeply 
engraven,  on  my  poor  broken  heart- 
in    the   evening   his   mind    was    fixed 
upon  having  fiome  relaxation  &  bent 
on   the   theatre    Yet    I  firmly  believe 
that  if  he  had  remained  at  the  W.  H. 
on  that  night  of  darkness,  when  the 
fiends  prevailed  he  would  have  been 
horribly  cut  to  piecea-Thoss  fiends, 
had   too   long  contemplated,    this   in- 
human murder,  to  have  allowed  him 
to  escape." 


coin  all  the  rest  of  his  life  felt  that 
he  had  done  a  foolish  thing  in  ac- 
cepting a  challenge  from  the  editor  - 
although  duels  were  not  in  such  dis- 
favor in  that  day  and  duels  were  al- 
most an  everyday  occurrence  Any 
allusion  to  the  affair  annoyed  him 
excessively.  At  a  reception  in  the 
White  House  years  afterward  a  gen- 
eral in  the  army,  a  gentleman  rather 
given  to  babbling,  had  the  imperti- 
1  nence  to  ask  the  President  if  it  were 
really  true  that  he  had  nearly  fov  nt 
a  duel  and  for  Mrs.  Lincoln's  sa.... 
The  President's  face  went  red  as  a 

"V  do  not  deny  it."  he  said  icily, 
"but  if  you  desire  my  friendship  you 
will  never  mention  it  again." 

Mrs     Lincoln    alludes    to    the    duel 
episode    and    the    squelching    of    the 
army   gentleman    in   one   or   two   let- 
ters she  wrote  to  Frank  B.  Carpenter, 
m  artist  and  a  friend  of  the  Lincoln 
fa    lily    several  months  after  the  as- 
sassination   of    the    President.      Ray 
Long    the  astute   Hoosier   who   edits 
Hearst's   International   Cosmopolitan 
Magazine     so      successfully,      prints 
these    letters    in    the-  February    issue 
and  explains   that  they  came   to   his 
hand  from  Paul  Coster,   Jr.,   of   this 
city     Mr.    Coster     having     inherited 
them  from  an  uncle.     The  letters  are 
imbedded    in    an    article    written    by 
Honore  Willsie  Morrow,  an  article  so 
enthusiastic  in  its  appreciation  of  the 
value   and  importance  of  the   letters 
and    its    eulogy    of    Mary    Todd    Lin- 
coln itself  as   almost  to   deserve   the 
term  gushing.     The  writer  will  have 
it,  indeed,  that  the  letters  are  of  ex- 
traordinary   importance   and    signifi- 
cance:    "Such  letters!"  and  that  the 
biographers  of  Lincoln,  and   in  par- 
ticular  John  Hay   and   John   George 
Nicolay,  would  have  done  well  to  have 
consulted    Mrs.    Lincoln    about    the 
psychology  of  the  President 

\n   to    P.«jfh»liia? 


While   House jujd  her  honorary   title 
as   First   Lady  of  the  Land,  and  the 
latter  end  of  her  life  was  blackened 
and s  embittered    by    the    tragedy    of 
Ford's  Theater  and  her  own   humil- 
iating poverty.     She  was  certainly  a 
very    vain    and    shallow    woman    and 
very  extravagant  in  more  ways  than 
one.     History  has  dealt  with  her,  to 
speak   the   brutal  truth,   as  a  coarse, 
ill-educated    scold,     a    curse    to    her 
husband   and   children;    a   nonentity, 
and    probably,   mentally  unbalanced. 
"And   then."    says    Honore    Willsie 
"lorrow   in   the   piece   in   Mr.    Long's 
magazine,  "through  the  discovery  of 
let t cis    such    as    these    she    suddenly. 
after  a  half  century,   reveals  herself 
to    us      Not   as    Xantippe,    not   as   a 
clod,  but  as  a  lovable,  cultured,  suf- 
fering human  soul." 

Suffering,    yes;    but   one    doubts    if 
mar.v  people  will  agree  with  the  en- 
thusiast   that    Mrs.    Lincoln    reveals 
_,_    _..w....„   „J.  irvvpnhlpness   in   the 


much   culture  or  loveableness  in  the 
Carpenter  letters.     Making  all  allow- 
ances for  the  nervousness  from  which 
she  must  have  suffered,  these  letters 
are  certainly  not   the  expressions  of 
a  cultured   mind   or  of  a   well-poised 
one       They    ramble    and   babble;    go 
off  at  tangents.     The  punctuation  is 
absurd,  and  the  kindest  thing  to  do 
about    the    construction    of    her    sen- 
tences is  to  say  nothing  about  it.  She 
had    the   habit    of   italicizing   certain 
words    and    phrases    that   seemed    to 
her   specially   important-just   as   she 
must   have   italicized   with   her   voice 
when  she  talked  to  people.     She   in- 
variably used  the  commercial  symbol 
"&"  rather  than  "and." 

Advised  n*  to  Photographs. 
In  the  first  of  these  letters  she  ad- 
vised Mr.  Carpenter,  who  wanted  to 
paint  the  Lincoln  family  group  as  it 
existed  when  the  President  and  his 
son  Willie  were  alive,  where  to  find 
'certain  photographs  in  New  York, 
and  wrote  of  the  pinched  times  she 
and  her  son  Robert  were  having,      i 


il   thev  could   do,    she  said,   to 
That  may  be  true.     It  IS  too  late  to,  ^^    ,npmsplvPS    and    settle    their 
argue   about    it.      But   there    is   cei -  ■  mentioned  her  en- 

tainly    very    little    that    Mary    Todd    board ^bins.  ^^  Qf   ^ 

Lincoln    ever    said    or    ever    did    that    during  gr  hM  ,hP  PrP?i. 

would   give   anybody    the    mpression    «  ^^ 

that  she  knew  much  about  Ah «h»    JJ^ggS,    th/hoy's  name  being 
Lincoln's   psychology.     The.  e   is  con      '  n         h    wrotp  of  lhe 

Isiderable   evidence  that   s  e  knew        Thomas.    And  ^ 


Uentlons    Old    Yarn. 

In    the  second    letter  she   mentions 
one    of    the    celebrated    yarns    about 
little    Tad    and     how    the    President 
"spoiled"     the     youngster.     Serious 
plodding     Robert- the    same     Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,  of  course,  that  became 
a  very  rich  man  later  and  who  mar- 
ried Miss  Pullman  and  came  to  head 
the  great  Pullman  company-went  to 
his    mother    on?    evening    and    told 
her     his    face    flushed,    that   he    had 
just-  had    a    row   with   the    President 
of  the  United  States-over  Tad.  Tart 
had   been    prowling   around   the   War 
Dep;  rtment  the  day  before  and  Sec- 
retary   Stanton    for    the    fun    of    the 
thincr    commissioned    him    as    a    lieu- 
tenant in  the  army.  Tad  immediately 
sent   a   lot   of  muskets   to   the   White 
House,  issued  them  to  the  gardeners 
and  servants,  discharged  the  regul ,r 
£Ua-c:s  and  put   his  own    recruits  on 
duty    Robert  was  furious  about  it  but 
he    couldn't    get    his    father   to    do   a , 
thing  to  Tad.  ' 

"Instead  of  punishing  Tad.  as  i 
think  he  ought."  said  the  indignant 
and  virtuous  Robert,  "he  evidently 
looks  upon  it  as  a  tremendous  joke 
and  won't  do  anything  about  it!" 

Pretty  much  everybody  under- 
stands "now  that  there  weren't  many 
jokes  in  the  life  of  that  great  and 
tragical  figure— not  much  for  him  to 
laugh  about  at  any  time.  Probably- 
one  of  the  irrepressible  Tads  pranks 
was  almost  as  good  as  a  victory  to 
ease  and  rest  his  worries. 

In    the    second   letter   Mrs.   Lincoln 
mentions  the  episode  of  the  duel  and 
Mr     Lincoln's    annoyance    whenever 
it  was   spoken   of,   and   sh<:    reproves 
Carpenter  for  having  made  a  book  in 
which   he  told  the  story  of  the   near 
duel     and     revealed     other     intimate 
facts    of    the    Lincoln    family.    (Car- 
penter had  lived  in  the  White  House 
■  forms  six  monlhs  while  painting  the 
I  President     and^his    Cabinet.)       She 
scolded    him    for    telling    the    guard 
Story  about  Tad  and  for  other  trivial 
j  revelations.    Toor   Lady!    Misery   was 
.certainly  her   portion,    whatever   her 
shortcomings.     Her    hen-t    was    torn 
I  by  anguish  and  she  was  very  close  to 
'actual  poverty  and  want.  The  second 
I  letter  is  full  of  these  unhappinesses. 
She  can't  get  away  from  them. 


The    Second   Letter. 
"The   Baddest    of   all    my   very   sad 
day*,  has  passed.    Thfmksgivin§  day. 
?nd  bv  way  of  diverting  my  mind  * 
memory,    from    the    recollection    of 


yesterday  i  nave  concluded,  to  re- 
ply, to  your  kind  note,  so  recently 
received.  Only  those  who  have  suf- 
fered &  lost,  what  made  life,  so  well 
worth,  living  for,  can  fully  under- 
stand, the  return  of  Anniversaries, 
that  reeall  the  *past,  so  vividly  to 
the  mind,  &  make  the  day  of  gen- 
eral praise  &  rejoicing,  so  painful,  to 
the  sufferer.  .  .  .  You  may  have 
heard  of  the  little  Coterie,  we  had  in 
Springfield,  years  since,  who  have 
all  since,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
distinguished  themselves,  in  the  po- 
litical world.  Genl  Hardin,  Baker, 
Qouglas,  Trumbull-  Shields  and  my 
great  &  pltvjous  husband,  always  a 
'World,  e".v  them  all,'  these  men 
constitute  <ur  society.  Shields,  was 
always,  a  ject  of  mirth,  his  im- 
pulsiveness <fc  drolleries  were  irre- 
sistible. On  one  occasion,  he  made 
himself,  so  conspicuous,  that  I  com- 
mitted his  follies,  to  rhyme  &  some 
person,  looking  over  the  silly  verses 
—carried  them  off  and  had  them  pub- 
i  lished  in  the  daily  paper  of  the  place. 
The  sarcastic  allusions  irritated 
Shields  &  he  demanded  the  Author, 
of  the  Editor,  the  latter,  requesting, 
a  few  days,  for  reflection,  repaired 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  having  heard  of 
it,  through  me,  immediately  told  the 
Editor,  that  'he  would  be  responsi- 
ble.' A  few  day's  after  this,  Mr. 
L— -y  almost  forgetting  tilt  circum- 
stance, went  off,  some  two  hundred 
miles  to  court,  and  to  make  a  foolish 
j  story,  very  short,  was  followed  by 
I  Shields,    demanding   satisfaction.   Mr 

L accepted,      scarcely     knowing 

'  what  he  was  doing,  they  repaired  to 

|  St    Louis,    to    'Bloody    Island,'    with 

their    'long    swords,'    the    choice    of 

I  weapons,   being  left  to  Mr  L the 

|  challenged    party— Genl    Hardin,    my 
i  cousin,  stepped  in  their  midst  &  ef- 
j  fected    a    reconciliation.      No    doubt, 
j  much  to  their  satisfaction.    This  af- 
I  fair,  always  annoyed,  my  husband's, 
I  peaceful    nerves— and   as   it   occurred 
!  six  months,  before  we  were  married, 
he  said,  he  felt,  he  could  do  no  less, 
than  be  my  champion.     However,   if 
the    same    caus°,    had    transpired    av 
year  &   half  before,   it  would  doubt- 
less  have    been    the   same    result,    as 
our  mutual  relations,  were  then,  the 
same.     Last   February,   an  officer  of 
our  army,   presented  himself,   in  the 
dra-«ing  room,  of  the  W    H.  on  one, 
of   those   fortunate   &   especial   occa- 
sions, when  the  President,  was  able 
to   respond   to  my  urgent   invitation, 
to    accompany    me,    to    the    drawing 
room,    if    'only    far    an    hour,'— This 
Genl   in   the   course   of   conversation, 
said,  playfully,  to  my  husband,   "Mr 
President,  is  it  true,  as  I  have,  heard 


that  you,  once  went  out,  to  fight  a 
duel  &  all  for  the  sake,  of  the  lady, 
by  your  side.  Mr  Lincoln,  with  a 
flushed  face, 'replied.  I  do  not  deny 
it,  but  if  you  desire  my  friendship, 
you  will  never  mention  it,  again'— 
Immediately,  after  the  occurrence, 
months,  before  we  were  married,  we, 
mutually  agreed,  on  no  occasion  to 
allude  to  it  &  gradually  it  ceased  to 
be  mentioned— In  the  long  lapse  of 
years— I  marvel  that  Dr  H  should 
have  heard,  of  this  very  unnecessary 
episode,  in  my  lamented  husband's 
life.  All  this  is  between  ourselves— 
I  must  say,  I  was  greatly  surprised, 
to  see  a  simple  letter  of  mine,  writ- 
ten, when  my  heart,  was  bursting, 
with  its  great  sorrow,  in  print.  I 
will  forgive  you— in  the  hope,  it  may 
never  occur  again— If  we  are  ever 
sufficiently  well  situated,  to  invite 
our  friends  to  see  us,  I  hope  you  will 
visit  us,  accompanied  by  Mrs  C.  and 
I  can  tell  you,  many  things,  of  my 
dearly  beloved  husband,  that  I  have 
not  sufficient  time  or  calmness,  to 
commit  to  paper.  Taddie  is  greatly 
mortified,  that  you  have  exposed, 
his  little  waywardness— but  he  is  a 
dear  amiable  loving  boy,  after  all 
and  I  presume,  will  forgive  you. 
"Your  friend  Mary  Lincoln." 

The  most  interesting  revelations  in 
that  lftter  are  not  in  the  lines  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  write.  They  are  be- 
tween the  lines. 

Probably  nobody  in  the  world  ever 
put  more  commas  in  a  letter  of  simi- 
lar length. 


Trenton  Sunday  Times 
February  12,  1956 


Lincoln  Almost  Fought  Duel  With  Lawyer 


Friends  At  Last  Minute 

Got   Principals   To 

Call  Off  Fight 

CHICAGO  —  AP  —  In  the 
most  embarrassing  incident  of  his 
life,  Abraham  Lincoln  once  was 
carried  to  the  verge  of  a  duel  with 
a  rival  politician.  This  time,  the 
sword  was  almost  mightier  than 
the  pen,  but  persuasive  lawyer 
friends  finally  proved  stronger  than 
either. 

The  dueling  incident  was  the  re- 
sult of  anonymous  poison  pen  let- 
ters Lincoln  sent  to  Simeon  Fran- 
cis, his  friend  and  editor  of  the 
Sangamo  Journal  of  Springfield, 
111.,  in  1842.  It  sobered  him  to  the 
point  where  he  never  denied  it 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  never 
desired  to  discuss   it. 

It  involved  James  Shields,  a 
bachelor  of  32,  who  had  been  a 
lawyer  for  10  years  and  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  and  Lincoln, 
then  a  struggling  lawyer  of  33. 

Lincoln's  skill  with  a  pen  made 
Shields  the  prime  target  in  a  se- 
ries of  letters  to  the  editor  signed 
"Rebecca."  His  was  the  second  of 
four  "Rebecca"  letters  published. 
The  fourth,  and  fatal  one,  he  ad- 
mitted writing  but  actually  it  was 
concocted  by  his  fiance  Mary  Todd 
and  her  friend  Julie  Jane. 

Shields  could  take  no  more.  He 
called  upon  the  editor  and  de- 
manded the  name  of  the  author. 
Editor  Francis  requested  a  day  to 
reflect  upon  it.  He  called  on  Lin- 
coln, who  with  the  editor  knew 
Mary  Todd  was  the  writer  of  the 
last  letters.  He  told  Francis  to 
say  to  Shields  that  "I  am  respon- 
sible." 

Challenged  To  Duel 

Lincoln  thought  no  more  of  it 
until  about  two  weeks  later  when 
Shields   demanded   satisfaction. 

Shields'  challenge  was  followed 
by  ceremonious  arrangements  for 
the  duel,  made  more  elaborate  by 
the  zeal  of  Lincoln's  seconds. 

As  the  challenged  party,  Lincoln 
had    the    choice   of    weapons    and 


he  shrewdly  selected  long,  cavalry 
broadswords.  Since  Shields  was  the 
shorter  man,  it  was  obvious  who 
had  the  advantage. 

Lincoln  is  said  to  have  told  a 
friend-  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
did  not  want  to  kill  Shields  and  felt 
sure  I  could  disarm  him,  having 
about  a  month  to  learn  the  broad- 
sword exercise;  and  futhermore, 
I  didn't  want  the  d-d  fellow  to 
kill  me,  which  I  rather  think  he 
would  have  done  if  we  had  selected 
pistols." 

Lincoln    methodically    set    down 


Trouble    Started    Over 

Letters    To    Editor 

Lincoln  Wrote 


the  conditions  of  the  duel:  weapons 
("Cavalry  broadswords  of  the 
largest  size");  time  (Thursday 
evening  at  5);  place  ("within  three 
miles  of  Alton,  111.").  But  the  most 
detail  was  reserved  for  what  Lin- 
coln called  position. 

"To  be  on  each  side  of  a  plank 
ten  feet  long  and  nine  to  twelve 
inches  wide  firmly  fixed  on  edge 
on  the  ground,  as  the  line  between 
us  which  neither  is  to  pass  his 
foot  over  upon  forfeit  of  his  lift," 
the  future  President  wrote. 

On  Sept.  22  the  two  parties 
traveled  by  horse  and  buggy  and 
by  an  old  horse  ferry  and  met  on 
a  sand  bar  called  "Bloody  Island" 
'in  the  middle  of  the  river,  beyond' 
the  Illinois  laws  against  dueling. 
Practiced  Swinging  Sword 

Lincoln  sat  on  a.  log  and  prac- 
ticed swings  and  swishes  in  the  air 
with  his  cavalry  broadsword,  re- 
calls Carl  Sandburg  in  his  book 
"Abraham  Lincoln,"  while  friends, 
lawyers,  seconds  on  both  sides 
held  long   conferences. 

Then  a  statement  was  drawn  up 
declaring  that  "although  Mr.  Lin- 
I  coin  was  the  writer  of  the  article 
'signed  'Rebecca'  in  the  Sangamo 
Journal  of  Sept.  2  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  injuring  the  personal  or\ 
private  character  or  standing  of 
Mr.  Shields  as  a  gentleman  or  a 
man,  that  he  did  not  think  that 
said  article  could  produce  such  an 
effect;  and  had  he  anticipated 
such  an  effect  he  would  have  fore- 
borne  to  write  it;  said  article  was 
written  solely  for  political  effect, 
and  not  to  gratify  any  personal 
pique  against  Mr.  Shields  for  he 
had  none  and  knew  of  no  cause 
for  any." 

Thus  ended  the  famous  Lincoln- 
Shields  duel  as  the  opponents  shook 
'hands  and  departed.  But  Lincoln 
I  always  considered  the  affair  bis 
'most  embarrassing  moment 


Abe's  Pen 
'Poisoned' 

Anonymous  loiter 
nearly  i  n  >  olved 
him  in  sword  duel 

Br  EDWARD    S.    K  ITCH 

Associated  Ptcss  Writer 

CHICAGO,  Feb.  J I  —In  Hie 
most  embarrassing  incident 
of  his  lire,  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  v.  as  carried  to  Llic  verge 
of  .1  duel  wiib  a  rival  politician. 
This  lime,  [he  sword  was  almost 
mightier  thrin  the  pen,  Unl  pcr- 
Mia.-ivn  la\  .'.  fi  ifii.lv  linally 
proved  siroii  lei*  Ih  in  either. 

The  dueling  ineidcnl  was  the 
result  of  anonymous  poison-pen 
letters  thai  Lincoln  sent  to 
Simeon  l-'rancis,  his  friend  and 
editor  of  the  Sangaino  Journal 
of  Springfield,  III.,  in  isr;.  it 
sobered  him  lo  the  point  where 
he  never  denied  it,  hut  at  the 
fcame  tune,  he  never  desired  to 
discuss  it. 

It  involved  James  Shields — a 
bachelor  of  32,  who  had  hecn  a 
lawyer  for  10  years  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature— and  Lin- 
coln, then  a  struggling  lawyer 
of  33. 

Signed  'Rebecca* 

Lincoln's  skill  with  a  pen  made 
Shields  the  prime  target  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  editor 
signed  "Rebecca."  His  was  the 
second  of  four  "Rebecca"  letters 
published.  The  fourth,  and  fatal 
one,  he  admitted  writing,  but 
actually  it  was  concocted  by  his 
fiancee,  Mary  Todd,  and  her 
friend,  Julie  Jane. 

The  political  atmosphere  of 
the  day  placed  Shields,  a  Demo- 
crat, and  Lincoln,  a  Whig,  at 
odds.  Both  had  served  together 
in  the  Slate  Legislature.  Shields 
at  this  time  was  State  auditor. 

The  worthless  State  Bank  cur- 
rency had  driven  good  money 
out  of  circulation,  and  transac- 
tions were  earned  on  largely  by 
barter  as  a  result  of  the  failure 
of  the  hank  in  February,   1842. 

Shields  circulated  a  letter  say- 
ing the  Governor  was  going  to 
send  instructions  to  collectors 
not  to  take  anything  but  gold 
and  sih  er  for  taxes. 

The  first  "Rebecca"  letter  was 
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James  Shields  is  shown  at  left  as  lie  appeared  in  IlLIO  eight  years  after  lie 
brought  Abraham  Lincoln  lo  the  verge  of  a  duel.  The  Lincoln  picture  shows  him 
an  lie  looked   several  years  after  the  incident   which   hnolvecl    poison-pen    letters. 


largely  a  lament  for  the  sad  pre- 
dicament in  which  the  people 
of  Illinois  found  themselves.  It 
concerned  a  visit  by  Rebecca 
lo  Jeff  in  "Lost  Township"  and 
was  published   August   10. 

Lincoln's  second  "Rebecca" 
letter  was  printed  in  The  Jour- 
nal September  2. 

It  relates  that  Rebecca  stepped 
over  to  the  house  of  her  neigh- 
bor "to  see  if  his  wife,  Peggy, 
was  "as  well  as  mought  be  ex- 
pected, and  hear  what  they 
called  the  baby,"  writes  Ruth 
Painter  Randall  in  "Biography 
of    A    Marriage  " 

Jeff  was  mad  about  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  regard  to  the 
Stale  Bank  paper  and  taxes  in 
which  Lincoln's  views  were  op- 
posed to  those  of  Shields.  Final- 
ly Jeff  burst  out: 

"Shields  is  a  fool  as  well  as  a 
liar.  With  him,  truth  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  as  for  getting 
a  good  bright  passable  lie  out 
of  him,  you  might  as  well  try 
and  strike  a  fire  from  a  cake  of 
tallow." 

Continued  Jeff:  "I  seed  him 
(Shields)  when  I  was  down  in 
Springfield  last  winter.  They 
had  a  sort  of  gatherin'  there 
one  night  among  the  grandees 
ihey  called  a  fair.  Shields  was 
floating    from    one   lady   to   an- 


other and  on  his  very  features 
could  be  read  his  thoughts; 

"Dear  girls,  it  is  distressing, 
but  I  cannot  marry  you  all.  Too 
well  I  know  how  much  you  suf- 
fer, but  do  remember  it  is  not 
my  fault  that  I  am  so  handsome 
and  so  interesting." 

This  letter  must  have  galled 
Shields,  a  native  of  Ireland,  but 
he  said  nothing.  The  third  let- 
ter was  like  the  first.  It  dealt 
with  politics  and  not  so  much 
with  Shields. 

The  fourth  "Rebecca"  letter 
was  dated  September  8  and  used 
the  same  backwoods  characters 
to  ridicule  Shields.  In  it.  Rebec- 
ca had  heard  that  Shields  was 
so  angry  over  the  anonymous  let- 
ter (written  hy  Lincoln)  that  he 
was  threatening  to  demand  satis- 
faction of  the  writer. 

It  coyly  admitted  that  Sitields 
was  "rather  good  looking  than 
otherwise"  and  with  blushes  and 
hesitating  "widowed  modesty," 
Rebecca  suggests  as  compromise 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Shields. 

"And  I  don't  think,  upon  the 
whole,  that  I'd  be  sich  a  bad 
match  neither — not  over  60  and 
am  just  4  feet  3  in  my  bare  feet, 
and  not  much  more  around  the 
girth  .  .  .  and  isn't  marrying  bel- 
ter than  fighlin'  though  it  does 
sometimes  run  into  it?"  the  let- 
ter teased. 

Subject  of  Jingle 

Shields  was  the  subject  of  a 
saucy  jingle  printed  in  The 
Journal  on  September  16.  Signed 
*'Cathleen"  it  celebrated  the 
marriage:  "Rebecca  the  widow, 
has  gained  Erin's  son." 

Shields  could  take  no  more. 
He  called  upon  the  editor  and 
demanded  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor. Editor  Francis  requested 
a  day  to  reflect  upon  it.  He 
called  on  Lincoln,  who  with  the 
editor  knew  that  Mary  Todd  was 
the  writer  of  the  last  letters.  He 
told  Francis  to  say  to  Shields 
that  "I  am  responsible." 

Lincoln  thought  no  more  of 
it  until  about  two  weeks  later, 
when  Shields  demanded  satis- 
faction. 

Shields'  challenge  was  fol- 
lowed by  ceremonious  arrange- 
ments for  the  duel,  made  more 
elaborate  by  the  zeal  of  Lincoln's 
seconds. 

As  the  challenged  party.  Lin- 
coln had  the  choice  of  weapons, 
and  he  shrewdly  selected  long 
cavalry  broadswords.  Since 
Shields  was  the  shorter  man,  it 
was  obvious  who  had  the  advan- 
tage, 

Lincoln  is  said  to  have  told  a 
friend:  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
did  not  want  to  kill  Shields,  and 
jelt  sure  I  could  disarm  him, 
having  about  a  month  to  learn 
the    broadsword    exercise;    and 


furthermore,  T  didn't  want  the 
d....d  fellow  to  hill  me.  which 
I  rather  think  he  would  have 
done  if  we  had  selected  pistols." 

Lincoln  methodically  set  down 
the  conditions  of  the  duel:  weap- 
ons ("cavalry  broadswords  of 
the  largest  size");  time  (Thurs- 
day evening  at  5);  place  ("with- 
in three  miles  of  Alton,  III."). 
But  the  most  detail  was  reserved 
for  what  Lincoln  called  position. 

"To  be  on  each  side  of  a  plank 
10  feet  lontf  and  nine  to  12 
inches  wide  firmly  fixed  on  edge 
•  >n  the  ground,  as  the  line  be- 
tween us  which  neither  is  to  pass 
bis  foot  over  upon  forfeit  of  his 
life."  the  future  President  wrote. 

.1/(7  on  Sand  Bar 

On  September  22  the  two 
parties  traveled  by  horse  and 
buggy  and  by  an  old  horse  ferry 
and  met  on  a  sand  bar  called 
Bloody  Island  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  beyond  the  Illinois 
laws  against  dueling. 

Lincoln  sat  on  a  log  and  prac- 
ticed swings  and  swishes  in  the 
air  with  his  cavalry  broadsword, 
recalls  Carl  Sandburg  in  his  book 
"A  b  r  a  h  a  m  Lincoln,"  while 
friends  on  both  sides  held  long 
conferences. 

Then  a  statement  was  drawn 
up  declaring  that  "although  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  the  writer  of  the 
article  signed  'Rebecca*  in  The 
Sangamo  Journal  of  September 
2,  he  had  no  intention  of  injur- 
ing the  personal  or  private  char- 
acter or  standing  of  Mr.  Shields 
as  a  gentleman  or  a  man,  that 
he  did  not  think  that  said  article 
could  produce  such  an  effect; 
and  had  he  anticipated  such  an 
effect,  he  would  have  forcborne 
to  write  it;  said  article  was  writ- 
ten solely  for  political  effect, 
and  not  to  gratify  any  personal 
pique  against  Mr.  Shields,  for  he 
had  none  and  knew  of  no  cause 
for  any." 

Thus  ended  the  famous 
Lincoln-Shields  duel  as  the  oppo- 
nents shook  hands  and  departed. 
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Recall  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Most  Embarrassing  Moment 


The  image  of  a  great  public 
figure  can  grow  badly  lopsided 
in  nearly  a  century  after  his 
death. 

The  lofty  legend  of  Lincoln, 
90  years  after  his  death,  has 
settled  into  a  formula  every 
schoolboy  is  expected  to  know 
— the  humble  but  wise  and 
honest  backwoodsman  who  be- 
came prairie  lawyer  and  politi- 
cian in  Illinois,  and,  later,  one 
of  the  greatest  U.S.  Presidents. 
He  saved  the  Union,  freed  the 
slaves. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
man,  not  a  legend,  as  a  day  in 
1842  amply  demonstrated. 
Practiced  Fur  A  Duel 

On  Sept.  22  of  that  year,  Lin- 
coln was  seated  astride  a  log 
on  a  sandbar  in  a  river  near 
Alton,  111.,  brandishing  a  caval- 
ry broadsword.  He  was  practic- 
ing for  a  duel  against  another 
politician  he  had  affronted  with 
a  series  of  "poison  pen  letters" 
printed  in  the  Sangamo  Journal 
of  Springfield. 

Although  Lincoln  had  per- 
sonally selected  the  broadsword 
as   the   safest   weapon   for   as- 

Kup  "interviews"  Lin- 
coln. Page  60. 

"Abe  Lincoln  had  a 
temper."  Midwest  Maga- 
zine. 

Lincoln  as  a  wrestler. 
Page  80. 


saulting  his  adversary,  James 
Shields,  the  duel  was  never 
fought. 

The  participants  turned  in- 
stead to  the  pen,  which  had 
gotten  Lincoln  into  the  affair  of 
honor  in  the  first  place,  to  ex- 
tricate the  lanky  Springfield 
lawyer. 

A    legal-sounding    document 


James  Shields,  from  a  da- 
guerreotype made  about 
1 850. 

was  drawn  up,  saying  that  Lin- 
coln, when  he  roasted  Shields  as 
a  fop  and  a  fool  in  the  Journal 
letters,  had  really  meant  no 
harm. 

The  affair,  which  ended  in 
Lincoln's  statement  of  appease- 
ment, was  considered  the  most 
embarrassing  incident  of  his 
life  by  the  16th  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  re- 
fused to  discuss  it. 

It  began  with  politics,  Lin- 
coln's habit  of  caustic  letter- 
writing,  and  an  Irishman  with 
a  temper  that  had  its  limit. 

Mess  In  Springfield 

The  Irishman,  Shields,  target 
of  Lincoln's  searing  letters,  is  a 
substantial  figure  himself  in 
American  history.  Born  in  Alt- 
more,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
his  political  career  included 
service  as  a  U.S.  senator  from 


three  states — Illinois,  Minnesota 
and  Missouri. 

In  1842,  when  Lincoln  as- 
saulted him  with  anonymous 
letters  in  the  press,  Shields  was 
auditor  of  Illinois  and  a  Demo- 
crat. Lincoln,  a  Whig,  was  in  the 
opposition  party. 

Things  financial  were  in  a 
mess,  as  they  often  were  at  that 
time  in  the  young  Western 
stale  where  crises  over  bank 
credit,  currency,  and  other 
money  matters  were  common. 

State  bank  currency  had  be- 
come so  devalued  that  Shields 
circulated  a  letter  announcing 
that  the  state  planned  to  accept 
only  gold  and  silver  in  payment 
of  taxes. 

The  situation  drew  the  first 
of  the  "Rebecca"  letters.  It  was 
printed  in  the  Journal  Aug.  10, 
1842,  and  lamented  the  finan- 
cial straits  in  which  the  people 
of  Illinois  found  themselves. 

Visits  Mythical  Jeff 

In  the  letter,  Rebecca,  the 
mythical  correspondent,  visited 
an  equally  mythical  Jeff  in 
"Lost  Township." 

In  a  second  Rebecca  letter  of 
Sept.  2,  Lincoln  used  his  fic- 
tional Jeff  as  a  mouthpiece  for 
satiric  vilification  of  Shields. 

"Shields  is  a  fool  as  well  as 
a  liar,"  Jeff  is  quoted  as  saying. 
"With  him  truth  is  out  of  the 
question."  Nor  was  this  all  from 
Lincoln's  combative  pen. 

Jeff  describes  Shields' 
thoughts  while  the  auditor  at- 
tended a  fictional  Springfield 
party:  "Dear  girls,  it  is  distress- 
ing but  I  cannot  marry  you  all. 
Too  well  I  know  how  much 
you  suffer,  but  do  remember  it 
is  not  my  fault  that  I  am  so 
handsome  and  so  interesting." 

There  was  no  eruption  from 
Shields  over   these   stings,    nor 
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Lincoln's  skill  with  .i  pen 
made  Sliioltl  Hi  ■  prime  lai  :ol 
in  a  series  ol  lellcrs  lo  Ihe 
cdilor  signed  "Rebecca."  His! 
«as  ihe  second  hi  four  "Rebec-  I 
ra"  letters  published.  The 
fourth,  and  fatal  one.  lie  ad- 
muted  writing  hut  actually  it  I 
was  concocted  by  Ins  fiancee ! 
Mary  Todd  and  licr  friend  Julie 
Jane.  ,  isn't     marrying     better     than 

The  political  atmosphere  of  righlill',  though  ir  does  some, 
the  day  placed  Shields,  a  Demo-  I ,imes  run  into  11?"  the  letter 
erat,  and  Lincoln,  a  Whig,  at   teased. 

odds.  Bolh  had  served  together!  Shields  was  the  subject  of  a 
in  the  state  Legislature.  Shields  psaucy  jingle  printed  In  the 
at  this  time  was  a  slate  audi-  Journal    on    Sept.    16.    Signed 

celebrated    the 


CURRENCY  ISSUE 

The  worthless  stale  bank 
currency  had  driven  g  u  ml 
money  out  of  circulation  and 
I  ransactions  were  carried  on 
largely  by  barter  as  a  result 
of  the  failure  of  the  bank  in 
February  18-12. 

Shields  circulated  a  letter 
saying  ihe  governor  was  going 
to  send  instructions  lo  collec- 
tors nut  tn  lake  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  for  laves. 

The  first  "Rebecca"  letter 
was  largely  a  lament  fur  the 
sad  predicalment  m  which  the 
people  of  Illinois  found  them- 
selves. It  concerned  a  visit  by 
Rebecca  to  Jeff  in  "Lost  Town- 
1   p"   and  was  published  Aug. 


THKSE  1>.Y(.(  KltKKO'm'Ks  show  how  Lincoln 
looked  about  the  time  of  ihe  duel  in  1X12  demanded 
by  Illinois  politician  James  Shields,  right,  over  a 
series  ol'  poison  pen  letters  involving  Lincoln,  At 
the  last  moment  Lincoln  apologized  but  called  the 
incident  his  most  embarrassing  moment. 


by  an  old  horse  ferry  and  met 
on  a  sand  bar  called  "Bloody 
Island"  in  the  middle  of  i he 
river,  beyond  Ihe  Illinois  laws 
against  dueling. 

Lincoln  sat  on  a  log  and  prac- 
liced  swings  and  swishes  in  the 
air  with  his  cavalry  broad- 
sword, i-eealls  Carl  Sandburg  in 
lus  book  "Ahrnham  Lincoln.' 
while  friends,  lawyers,  seconds 
on  bolh  sides  held  long  eonfer- 


Cathleei 

marriage:    "Rebecca,    ihe   wid- 
ow, has  gained  Erin's  son." 

Shields  could  take  no  more. 
He  called  upon  the  editor  and 
demanded  Ihe  name  of  the  au- 
thor. Editor  Francis  requested 
a  day  lo  rellect  upon  ii.  lie 
called  on  Lincoln,  who,  with 
the  editor,  knew  Mary  Todd 
was  the  writer  of  the  last  let- 
ters. Me  told  Francis  to  say  to 
Shields  that  "I  am  responsible." 


10. 

Lincoln's 
leller  was 
nal  Sepl.  2, 


DUEL  ARRANGEMENTS 

Lincoln  thought  no  more  of 
it  until  about  two  weeks  later 
when  Shields  demanded  satis- 
faction. 

Shields'    challenge    was    fol 
lowed  by  ceremonious  arrange- 
inenls  for  Ihe  duel,  made  more 
elaborate    bv    ihe   zeal   of   Lin- 
second     "Rebecca"  ;  c0|n-s  scc0„ds. 
printed  in  the  Jour- 1     As'tne  challenged  parly.  Lin- 
coln had  Hie  choice  of  weapons- 
II  relates  that  Rebecca  slep-,aml  he  shrewdly  selecled  long, 
Pert  over  lo  ihe  house  of   her  cavalry      broadswords.      Since 
«'ife  I  shields  was  the  shorter  man,  it 
was   obvious  Mho   bad   the  ad- 


Peggy  »as  as  well  as  might  be 
expected,  and   hear  uhat  thev 
'■ailed    the  baby,"   nines   Rulii 
Painter  Randall  in  "Hi 
"I  a  Marriage  " 


aphj 


SCLRRILOI  s    LETTER 

Jeff  was  mail  about  Ihe  cur- 
rent situation  in  regard  to  ihe 

Male  bank  paper  and  taxes,  in 
"Inch  r.ineoln's  views  were  op- 
posed to  ili.^e  of  Shields'.  Final- 
ly Jeff  burst  out: 

"Shields  is  a  fool  as  well  as  a 
liar.  With  him  truth  is  out  of 
ihe  question,  and  as  inr  getting 
a  good  bright  passable  lie  out 
of  him  ion  might  as  well  try 
and  strike  a  fire  from  a  cake 
of  tallow." 

Continued  Jell:   "J  seed  him 


vantage, 

Lincoln  is  said  lo  have  told  a 
friend  "To  loll  you  the  truth,  1 
did  not  want  to  kill  Shields  and 
felt  sure  1  could  disarm  him. 
haimg  about  a  month  to  learn 
Hie  broadsword  exercise;  and 
furthermore,  I  didn't  want  the 
d — d  fellow  to  kill  me,  which  1 
rather  think  he  would  have  done 
if  we  had  selecled  pistols." 

Lincoln  methodically  set  down 
Ihe  conditions  of  Ihe  duel: 
weapons  "cavalry  broadswords 
ol  Hip  largest  sl/.e,"  lime. 
Thursday  evening  at  5;  place: 
"within  three  miles  of  Alton, 
III  "  Hul  ihe  most  detail  was 
reserved  for  what  Lincoln  called 


Then  a  statement  was  drawn 
up  declaring  that  "although  Mr. 
cincoln  was  the  writer  of  the 
rticlc  signed  'Rebecca'  in  the 
Sangamo  Journal  of  Sept.  2  he 
hail  no  intention  of  injuring  the 
personal  or  private  charactei 
]"r  standing  of  Mr,  Shields  as  a 
gentleman  or  a  man,  lhal  he  did 
noi  think  that  said  article  could 
produce  such  an  elfect;  and 
had  he  anticipaled  such  an  ef- 
fect he  would  have  foreborne 
to  write  it:  said  article  was 
written  solely  for  political  ef- 
fect, and  not  to  gratify  any  pei - 
snnal  pique  against  Mr.  Shields' 
Inr  he  had  none  and  knew  of1 
no  cause  for  any." 

Thus  ended  the  famous   Lin- 
coln-Shields duel   as    Hie   oppo-  I 
nents  shook  hands  and  depart-  j 
But  Lincoln  always  consid- 
d  the  affair  his  mosi  embar- 
sing  moment 


,y°"       On  Sept.   22  Ihe  two  pa 
'  I  I  raided  by  horse  and  buggy 


Shields  when  1  was  down  in  position. 
Springfield  last  winter.  They  j  "To  he  on  each  side  of  a  plank 
had  a  sort  ol  galherin'  there  j '0  feet  long  and  nine  to  U  i 
one  night  among  ihe  grandees  inches  wide  firmly  fixed  on  | 
they  called  a  lair.  Shields  was  edge  on  ihe  ground,  as  the  line 
floating  In, m  one  lady  to  an-  between  us  which  neither  is  to] 
other  and  on  his  very  features  pass  Ilis  foot  over  upon  forfeit 
could  he  read  his  thoughts.  °f    Ins   life,"    ihe   future  presi- 

"Dcar  girls,  it  ,s  distressing,  dent  wrote. 
but  I  cannot  marry  you  all.  Too  i  MOMENT  OF  DIEL 
well    I    know    how    much 
sullcr,   but   do  remember 
not  my  faull  thai  I  am  so  h 
■some  and  s0  interesting." 
_  This  letter  must  have  galled 
Shields,  a  native  son  of  Ireland 
but  he  said  nothing.  The  third 
.leller    was    like    Ihe    first.      It 
dealt  with  politius  and   not  so 
much  with  Shields, 
RIDICULE  CONTINUES 

The  fourth  was  dalod  Sepl.  8 
and  used  the  same  backwoods 
characters  lo  ridicule  Shields. 
In  it  Rebecca  bad  heard  that 
Shields  was-  .so  angry  over  Ihe 
anonymous  leller  written  by 
Lincoln  Ihathewas  threatening 
hi  demand  satisfaction  of  ihe 
writer. 

It  coyly  admitted  that  Mr. 
Shields  was  "rather  good  look- 
ing than  otherwise"  and  with 
blushes  and  hesitating  "wid- 
owed modesty"  Rebecca  sug- 



Tlonest   Abe'   Embarrassed   by  Threat  of   Duel 


BY    EDWARD   S     KITCH 

CHICAGO,  Feb  il  (AP)-ln  the  most  embarrassing  incident 
of  his  life,  Abraham  Lincoln  once  was  carried  to  the  verge  ot  a 
duel  with  a  rival  politician  This  time,  the  sword  was  almost 
mightier  than  the  pen,  but  persuasive  lawver  friends  finally 
proved  stronger  than  either 

The  dueling  incident  was  the  result  ot  anonymous  poison 
pen  letters  Lincoln  sent  to  Simeon  Francis,  his  friend  and  ed 
itor  of  the  Sangamo  Journal  of  Springfield,  111.,  in  1842  It  so 
bered  him  to  the  point  where  he  never  denied  it  but.  at  the  same 
time,  he  never  desird  to  discuss  it 

It  involved  James  Shields,  a  bachelor  ot  32,  who  had  been 
a  lawyqer  for  10  yers  and  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  Lin 
coin,  then  a  struggling  lawyer  of  33 

Lincoln's  skill  with  a  pen  made  Shields  the  prime  target 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  editor  signed  'Rebecca.''  His  was 
the  second  of  four  "Rebecca"  letters  published  The  fourth,  and 
fatal  one.  he  admitted  writing  but  actually  it  was  concocted  by 
his  fiance  Mary  Todd  and  her  friend  Julie  Jane 

The  political  atmosphere  of  the  day  placed  Shields,  a  Dem 
ocrat,  and  Lincoln,  a  Whig,  at  odds.  Both  had  served  together  in 
the  state  legislature   Shilds  at  this  time  was  slate  auditor 

The  worthless  state  bank  currency  had  driven  good  money 
out  of  circulation  and  transactions  were  carried  on  largely  by 
barter  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  bank  in  Fedruary.  1842. 

Shields  circulated  a  letter  saying  the  governor  was  going 
to  send  instructions  to  collectors  not  to  take  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  for  taxes 

The  first  "Rebecca"  letter  was  largely  a  lament  for  the  sad 
predicament  in  which  the  people  of  Illinois  found  themselves. 
It  concerned  a  visit  by  Rebecca  to  Jeff  in  "Lost  township"  and 
was  published  Aug.  10. 

Lincoln's  second  "Rebecca"  letter  was  printed  in  the  Jour 
nal  Sept.  2 

It  relates  that  Rebecca  stepped  over  to  the  house  of  her 
neighbor  "to  see  if  his  wife,  Peggy,  was  as  well  as  mought  be  ex 
pected,  and  hear  what  (hey  called  the  baby."  writes  Ruth  Paint 
er  Randall  in  "Biography  of  a  Marriage." 

Jeff  was  mad  about  the  current  situation  in  regard  to  the 
state  bank  paper  and  taxes  in  which  Lincoln's  views  were  oppos- 
ed to  those  of  Shields'    Finally  Jeff  burst  out: 

"Shields  is  a  fool  as  well  as  a  liar  With  him  truth  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  as  for  getting  a  good  bright  passable  lie  out  of 
bim  you  might  as  well  try  and  strike  a  fire  from  a  cake  of  tal- 
lon  " 

Continued  Jeff:  "1  seed  him  (Shields)  when  1  was  down  in 
Springfield  last  winter  They  had  a  sort  of  gatherin'  there  one 
night  among  the  grandees  they  called  a  fair  Shields  was  floating 
from  one  lady  to  another  and  on  his  very  feathers  could  be  read 
his  thoughts: 

"Dear  girls,  it  is  distressing,  but  1  cannot  marry  you  all.  Too 
well  1  know  how  much  you  suffer,  but  do  remember  it  is  not  my 
fault  that  1  am  so  handsome  and  so  interesting ." 

This  letter  must  have  called  Shields,  a  native  son  of  Ireland, 
but  he  said  nothing  The  third  letter  was  like  the  first  It  dealt 
with  politics  and  not  so  much  with  Shields 

The  fourth  "Rebecca"  letter  was  dated  Sept.  8  and  used  the 


A  Poison  Pen 
Prods  Political 
Foe  to  Action 


This  is  hoic  the  young  Lin- 
coln looked  in  the  1840s  when 
he  ivas  dragged  to  the  lit  id 
of  honor  by  an  angered  pol- 
itical opponent 


same  backwoods  characters  to  ridicule  Shields  In  it  Rebecca  had 
heard  that  Shields  was  so  angry  over  the  anonymou-  letter  (writ 
ten  by  Lincoln;  that  he  was  threatening  to  demand  satisfaction 
of  the  writer 

It  coyly  admitted  that   Mr    Shields  was  "rather  good  look 
ing  than  otherwise"  and  with  blushes  and  hesitating 
modesty"  Rebecca  suggests  as  compromise  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  Shields. 

"And  I  don  t  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  I'd  be  *ich  a  bad 
match  neither — not  over  sixty  and  am  just  lour  feet  three  in  my 
bare  teet.  and  not  much  around  the  girth  and  isn  t  marrying 
better  than  tightin".  though  it  does  sometimes  run  into  if"  The 
letter  teased. 

Shields  was  the  subject  of  a  saucy  jingle  printed  in  the  Jour- 
nal on  Sept  16  Signed  "Cathleen"  it  celebrated  the  marriage: 
'Rebecca,  the  widow,  has  gained  Erin's  son." 

Shields  could  take  no  more.  He  called  upon  the  editor  and 
demanded  the  name  of  the  author.  Editor  Francis  requested  a 
day  to  reflect  upon  it  He  called  Lincoln,  who  with  the  ed 
itor  knew  Mary  Todd  was  the  writer  of  the  last  letters.  He  told 
Francis  to  say  to  Shields  that  "I  am  responsible." 

Lincoln  thought  no  more  of  it  until  about  two  weeks  later 
w  hen  Shields  demanded  satisfaction 

As  the  challenged  party.  Lincoln  had  the  choice  of  weapons 
and  he  shrewdly  selected  long,  calvalry  broadswords  Since  Shi- 
elds was  the  shorter  man,  it  was  obvious  who  had  the  advantage. 

Lincoln  is  said  to  have  told  a  friend:  "To  tell  you  the  truth. 
1  did  not  want  to  kill  Shields  and  felt  sure  I  could  disarm  him, 
having  about  a  month  to  learn  the  broadsword  exercise:  and  fur- 
ther more,  1  didn't  want  the  d — d  fellow  to  kill  me.  which  I  ra- 
ther think  he  could  have  done  if  we  had  selected  pistols." 

Lincoln  methodically  set  down  the  conditions  of  the  duel: 
Weapons  ("cavalry  broadswords  of  the  largest  size"):  time  (Thur- 
sday evening  at  5);  place  ("within  three  miles  of  Alton.  111.")  But 
the  most  detailed  was  reserved  for  what  Lincoln  called  p'  sition. 

"To  be  on  each  side  of  a  plank  ten  feet  long  and  nine  to 
twelve  inches  wide  firmly  fixed  on  edge  on  the  ground,  as  the 
line  between  us  which  neither  is  to  pass  his  foot  over  upon  fcr- 
fiet  of  his  life,"  the  future  president  wrote 

On  Sept  22  the  two  parties  traveled  by  horse  and  buggy  and 
by  an  old  horse  ferry  and  met  on  a  sand  oar  called  "Bloody  Is- 
land" in  the  middle  of  the  river,  beyond  the  Illinois  laws  against 
dueling. 

Lincoln  sat  on  a  log  and  practiced  swings  and  swishes  in  the 
air  with   his  cavalry  broadsword,  recalls  Carl   Sandburg  in 
book  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  while  friends,  lawyers,  second*  on  bo'h 
sides  held  long  conferences 

Then  a  statement  was  drawn  up  declaring  that  "Althi 
Mr  Lincoln  was  the  writer  of  the  article  signed  "Rebecca  in 
the  Sangamo  Journal  of  Sept.  2  he  had  no  intention  of  injuring 
the  personal  or  private  character  or  standing  of  Mr  Shields  as  a 
gentleman  or  a  man,  that  he  did  not  think  that  said  article  could 
produce  such  an  effect;  and  had  he  anticipated  such  an  effect 
he  would  have  foreborne  to  write  it;  said  article  was  written 
solely  for  political  effect,  and  not  to  gratify  any  per-onal  piojie 
against  Mr  Shields  for  he  had  none  and  knew  of  no  cau<e  for 
any." 
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Lincoln's  skill  with  a  pen 
made  Shield  Hi  •  prime  largcl 
in  a  scries  of  letters  lo  Hie 
editor  signed  "Rebecca."  llis 
was  the  second  ol  four  "Rebec- 
ca" letters  published.  The 
fourth,  and  fatal  one.  he  ad- 
rnttted  writing  but  actually  it 
was  concocted  by  his  fiancee 
Mary  Todd  and  her  friend  Julie 
.lane. 

The  political  atmosphere  of 
the  day  placed  Shields,  a  Demo- 
crat, and  Lincoln,  a  Whig,  at 
odds.  Bolh  had  served  together 
in  the  stale  Legislature.  Shields 
at  this  time  was  a  state  audi- 
tor. 
CURRENCY  ISSUE 

The  worthless  stale  bank 
currency  had  dri\  en  g  o  i»d 
money  out  of  circulation  and 
1  rausactions  were  earned  on 
largely  by  barter  as  a  result 
of  the  failure  of  the  bank  in 
February  1S-12. 

Shields  circulated  a  letter 
saying  the  governor  was  going 
to  send  instructions  lo  collec- 
tors not  to  take  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  tor  taxes. 

The  first  "Rebecca"  letter 
was  largely  a  lament  for  the 
sad  predicatment  in  which  the 
people  of  Illinois  found  them- 
selves. It  concerned  a  visit  by 
Rebecca  to  Jeff  in  "Lost  Town- 
ship" and  was  published  Aug, 
10. 

Lincoln's  second  "Rebecca" 
letter  was  printed  in  the  Jour- j 
iial  Sept.  j. 

It  relates  that  Rebecca  step-  j 
ped  over  to  the  house  of  her 
neighbor  "to  see  if  his  wife  J 
l'eggy  was  as  well  as  might  be: 
expected,  and  hear  what  thev 
called  the  baby,"  writes  Kuih  I 
Painter  Randal]  in  "Biograpln, 
ol  a  Marriage  " 
m  t  i;i;iloi  s  letter 

Jeff  was  mad  about  the  cur- 
rent situation  111  regard  to  the 
Mate  bonk  paper  and  taxes,  in 
which  Lincoln's  views  were  op- 
posed lo  tho.se  of  Shields-'.  Final- 
ly Jeff  burst  out: 

"Shields  is  a  tool  as  well  as  a 
liar.  Willi  him  truth  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  as  for  getting 
a  good  bright  passable  lie  out 
of  him  you  might  as  well  try 
and  strike  a  fire  from  a  cake 
of  tallow." 

Continued  Jeff:  "I  seed  him 
Shields  when  I  was  down  in 
Springfield  last  winter.  They 
bad  a  sort  ot  galherin'  there 
one  night  among  the  grandees 
they  called  a  lair.  Shields  was 
floating  from  one  lady  to  an- 
other and  on  his  \iry  leatures 
could  be  read  his  thoughts. 

"Dear  girls,  11  is  distressing, 
but  I  cannot  marry  you  all.  Too 
well  I  know  bow  much  you 
suffer,  but  do  remembi  1  ii  is 
not  my  fault  that  I  am  so  hand- 
some and  so  interesting." 

This  letter  must  have  galled 
Shields,  a  native  son  of  Ireland. 
but  lie  said  nothing,  The  third 
.letter  was  like  the  first.  It 
dealt  with  pohtios  and  not  so 
much  with  Shields. 
RIDICULE  CONTINUES 

The  fourth  was  dated  Sept.  8 
and  used  the  same  backwoods 
characters  to  ridicule  Shields. 
Jn  it  Rebecca  had  heard  that 
Shields  was  .so  angry  over  the 
anonymous  letter  written  by 
Lincoln  that  he  was  threatening 
to  demand  satisfaction  of  the 
writer, 

It  coyly  admitted  thai  Mr. 
Shields  was  "rather  good  louk- 


THESE  DAGI  EKKEOTYPES  show  how  Lincoln 
looked  about  the  time  of  the  duel  in  1842  demanded 
by  Illinois  politician  James  Shields,  right,  over  a 
series  of  poison  pen  letters  involving  Lincoln.  At 
Ihe  last  moment  Lincoln  apologized  but  called  the 
incident  his  most  embarrassing  moment. 


isn't  manning  better  than 
fighlin',  though  It  does  some- 
times run  into  it?"  the  letter 
teased. 

Shields  was  the  subject  of  a 
saucy  jingle  printed  in  the 
Journal  on  Sept.  16.  Signed 
"Cathleen"  it  celebrated  the 
marriage:  "Rebecca,  the  wid- 
ow, has  gained  Erin's  son." 

Shields  could  take  no  more. 
He  called  upon  the  editor  and 
demanded  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor. Editor  Francis  requested 
a  day  to  reflect  upon  it.  lie 
called  on  Lincoln,  who,  with 
the  editor,  knew  Mary  Todd 
was  the  writer  of  the  last  let- 1 
ters.  He  told  Francis  to  say  to 
Shields  that  "I  am  responsible."  | 

DUEL  ARRANGEMENTS  | 

Lincoln  thought  no  more  of 
it  until  about  two  weeks  later 
when  Shields  demanded  satis- 
faction. 

Shields'  challenge  was  fol- 
lowed by  ceremonious  arrange- 
ments for  the  duel,  made  more 
elaborate  by  the  zeal  of  Lin- 
coln's seconds. 

As* the  challenged  party.  Lin- 
coln had  the  choice  of  weapons- 
and  he  shrewdly  selected  long, 
cava  by  broadswords.  Since 
Shields  was  the  shorter  man,  it 
was  obvious  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage, 

Lincoln  is  said  to  have  told  a 
friend  "To  loll  you  the  truth,  I 
did  not  want  lo  kill  Shields  and 
felt  sure  I  could  disarm  him. 
having  about  a  month  to  learn 
the  broadsword  exercise;  and 
furthermore,  I  didn't  want  the 
d — d  fellow  to  kill  me,  which  1 
rather  think  he  would  have  done 
if  we  had  selected  pistols." 

Lincoln  methodically  set  down 
the  conditions  of  the  duel: 
weapons  "■cavalry  broadswords 
01  the  largest  size;"  time: 
Thursday  evening  at  5;  place: 
•within  three  miles  of  Alton. 
Ill  "  Hut  the  most  detail  was 
reserved  for  what  Lincoln  called 
position 

"To  he  on  each  side  of  a  plank 
10  feet  long  and  nine  to  12 
inches  wide  [irmly  fixed  on 
edge  on  the  ground,  as  the  line 
between  us  which  neither  is  to 
pass  his  foot  over  upon  forfeit 
of  his  life."  the  future  presi- 
dent w  rote, 
MOMENT  OF  DUEL 

On  Sept.  22  the  two  parlies 
traveled  by  horse  and  buggy  and 


by  an  old  horse  ferry  and  met 
on  a  sand  bar  called  "Bloody 
Island"  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  beyond  the  Illinois  laws 
against  dueling. 

Lincoln  sat  on  a  log  and  prac- 
ticed swings  and  swishes  in  the 
air  with  his  cavalry  broad- 
sword, recalls  Carl  Sandburg  in 
bis  book  "Abraham  Lincoln,' 
while  friends,  lawyers,  seconds 
on  bolh  sides  held  long  confer- 
ences. 

Then  a  statement  was  drawn 
up  declaring  that  "although  Mr. 

ncoln   was   the  writer  of   the 

tide  signed  Rebecca'  in  the 
Sangamo  Journal  of  Sept.  2  he 
bad  no  intention  of  injuring  the 
personal  or  private  character 
or  standing  of  Mr.  Shields  as  a 
gentleman  or  a  mm.  that  he  did 
not  think  that  said  article  could 
produce  such  an  elfect;  and 
had  he  anticipated  such  an  ef- 
fect he  would  have  lore  borne 
to  write  it:  said  arlicle  was 
written  solely  for  political  ef- 
fect, and  not  to  gratify  any  per- 
sonal pique  against  Mr.  Shields 
lor  he  hail  none  and  knew  of 
no  cause  for  any." 

Thus  ended  the  famous  Lin- 
coln-Shields duel  as  the  oppo- 
nents shook  hands  and  deparl- 
d.  Rut  Lincoln  always  eonsid- 
red  the  affair  his  most  rmbar- 
assing  momenl 
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Honest   Abe'   Embarrassed   by  Threat  of  Duel 


BY    EDWARD   5     KITCH 

CHICAGO,  Feb  11  (AP)ln  the  most  embarrassing  incident 
of  his  life,  Abraham  Lincoln  once  was  earned  to  the  verge  ol  a 
duel  with  a  rival  politician  This  time,  the  sword  was  almost 
mightier  than  the  pen,  but  persuasive  lawver  friends  finally 
proved  stronger  than  either 

The  dueling  incident  was  the  result  of  anonymous  poison 
pen  letters  Lincoln  sent  to  Simeon  Francis  his  friend  and  ed 
itor  of  the  Sangamo  Journal  of  Springfield,  111,  in  1842  It  so 
bered  him  to  the  point  where  he  never  denied  it  but.  at  the  same 
time,  he  never  desird  to  discuss  it 

It  involved  James  Shields,  a  bachelor  of  32,  who  had  been 
a  lawyqer  for  10  yers  and  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  Lin 
coin,  then  a  struggling  lawyer  of  33 

Lincoln  s  skill  with  a  pen  made  Shields  the  prime  target 
in  a  series  ot  letters  to  the  editor  signed  "Rebecca ."  His  was 
the  second  of  tour  "Rebecca"  letters  published  The  fourth,  and 
fatal  one.  he  admitted  writing  but  actually  it  '\as  concocted  by 
his  fiance  Mary  Todd  and  her  triend  Julie  Jane 

The  political  atmosphere  of  the  day  placed  Shields,  a  Dem 
ocrat,  and  Lincoln,  a  Whig,  at  odds  Both  had  served  together  in 
the  state  legislature   Shilds  at  this  time  was  slate  auditor 

The  worthless  state  bank  currency  had  driven  good  money 
out  of  circulation  and  transactions  were  carried  on  largely  by 
barter  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  bank  in  Fedruary.  1842. 

Shields  circulated  a  letter  saying  the  governor  was  going 
to  send  instructions  to  collectors  not  to  take  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  for  taxes 

The  first  'Rebecca'  letter  was  largely  a  lament  for  the  sad 
predicament  in  which  the  people  of  Illinois  found  themselves. 
It  concerned  a  visit  by  Rebecca  to  Jeff  in  "Lost  township"  and 
was  published  Aug.  10. 

Lincoln's  second  "Rebecca"  letter  was  printed  in  the  Jour 
nal  Sept   2 

It  relates  that  Rebecca  stepped  over  to  the  house  of  her 
neighbor  "to  see  if  his  wife,  Peggy,  was  as  well  as  mought  be  ex 
pected.  and  hear  svhat  they  called  the  baby."  writes  Ruth  Paint 
er  Randall  in  "Biography  of  a  Marriage." 

Jeff  was  mad  about  the  current  situation  in  regard  to  the 
state  bank  paper  and  taxes  in  which  Lincoln's  views  were  oppos- 
ed to  those  of  Shields     Finally  Jeff  burst  out: 

"Shields  is  a  fool  as  well  as  a  liar  With  him  truth  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  as  for  getting  a  good  bright  passable  lie  out  of 
him  you  might  as  well  try  and  strike  a  fire  from  a  cake  of  tal- 
Ion  " 

Continued  Jeff:  "1  seed  him  (Shields)  when  1  was  down  in 
Springfield  last  winter  They  had  a  sort  of  gatherin'  there  one 
night  among  the  grandees  they  called  a  fair  Shields  was  floating 
from  one  lady  to  another  and  on  his  very  feathers  could  be  read 
his  thoughts: 

"Dear  girls,  it  is  distressing,  but  1  cannot  marry  you  all.  Too 
well  1  know  how  much  you  suffer,  but  do  remember  it  is  not  my 
fault  that  1  am  so  handsome  and  so  interesting  " 

This  letter  must  have  called  Shields,  a  native  son  ot  Ireland, 
but  he  said  nothing  The  third  letter  was  like  the  first  It  dealt 
with  politics  and  not  so  much  with  Shields 

The  fourth  "Rebecca"  letter  was  dated  Sept.  8  and  used  the 


A  Poison  Pen 
Prods  Political 
Foe  to  Action 


This  is  how  the  young  Lin- 
coln looked  in  the  1840s  when 
he  was  dragged  to  the  field 
of  honor  by  an  angered  pol- 
itical opponent 


same  backwoods  characters  to  ridicule  Shields  In  it  Rebecca  had 
heard  that  Shields  was  so  angry  over  the  anonymous  letter  (writ- 
ten by  Lincoln)  that  he  was  threatening  to  demand  satisfaction 
of  the  writer. 

It  coyly  admitted  that  Mr  Shields  was  "rather  good  look 
ing  than  otherwise"  and  with  blushes  and  hesitating  "widowed 
modesty"  Rebecca  suggests  as  compromise  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  Shields 

"And  1  don  t  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  I'd  be  sich  a  bad 
match  neither — not  over  sixty  and  am  just  four  feet  three  in  my 
bare  feet,  and  not  much  around  the  girth  and  isn't  marrying 

better  than  fightin'.  though  it  does  sometimes  run  into  it?"  The 
letter  teased 

Shields  was  the  subject  of  a  saucy  jingle  printed  in  the  Jour- 
nal on  Sept  16  Signed  "Cathleen"  it  celebrated  the  marriage: 
'Rebecca,  the  widow,  has  gained  Erin's  son." 

Shields  could  take  no  more.  He  called  upon  the  editor  and 
demanded  the  name  of  the  author.  Editor  Francis  requested  a 
day  to  reflect  upon  it  He  called  Lincoln,  who  with  the  ed- 
itor knew  Mary  Todd  was  the  writer  of  the  last  letters.  He  told 
Francis  to  say  to  Shields  that  "I  am  responsible." 

Lincoln  thought  no  more  of  it  until  about  two  weeks  later 
when  Shields  demanded  satisfaction. 

As  the  challenged  party,  Lincoln  had  the  choice  of  weapons 
and  he  shrewdly  selected  long,  calvalry  broadswords  Since  Shi- 
elds was  the  shorter  man,  it  was  obvious  who  had  the  advantage. 

Lincoln  is  said  to  have  told  a  friend:  "To  tell  you  the  truth, 
1  did  not  want  to  kill  Shields  and  felt  sure  I  could  disarm  him, 
having  about  a  month  to  learn  the  broadsword  exercise;  and  fur- 
ther more,  I  didn't  want  the  d — d  fellow  to  kill  me,  which  I  ra- 
ther think  he  could  have  done  if  we  had  selected  pistols." 

Lincoln  methodically  set  down  the  conditions  of  the  duel: 
Weapons  ("cavalry  broadswords  of  the  largest  size");  time  (Thur- 
sday evening  at  5);  place  ("within  three  miles  of  Alton,  111.")  But 
the  most  detailed  was  reserved  for  what  Lincoln  called  position. 

"To  be  on  each  side  of  a  plank  ten  feet  long  and  nine  to 
twelve  inches  wide  firmly  fixed  on  edge  on  the  ground,  as  the 
line  between  us  which  neither  is  to  pass  his  foot  over  upon  for- 
fiet  of  his  life,"  the  future  president  wrote. 

On  Sept.  22  the  two  parties  traveled  by  horse  and  buggy  and 
by  an  old  horse  ferry  and  met  on  a  sand  bar  called  "Bloody  Is- 
land" in  the  middle  of  the  river,  beyond  the  Illinois  laws  against 
dueling. 

Lincoln  sat  on  a  log  and  practiced  swings  and  swishes  in  the 
air  with  his  cavalry  broadsword,  recalls  Carl  Sandburg  in  his 
book  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  while  friends,  lawyers,  seconds  on  both 
sides  held  long  conferences. 

Then  a  statement  was  drawn  up  declaring  that  "Although 
Mr  Lincoln  was  the  writer  of  the  article  signed  "Rebecca"  in 
the  Sangamo  Journal  of  Sept.  2  he  had  no  intention  ot  injuring 
the  personal  or  private  character  or  standing  of  Mr  Shields  as  a 
gentleman  or  a  man,  that  he  did  not  think  that  said  article  could 
produce  such  an  effect;  and  had  he  anticipated  such  an  effect 
he  would  have  foreborne  to  write  it;  said  article  was  written 
solely  for  political  effect,  and  not  to  gratify  any  personal  pique 
against  Mr  Shields  for  he  had  none  and  knew  of  no  cause  for 
any." 


Book  Tells  Of  Lincoln  'Duel' 


By  Burnell  Heinecke 

Sun-Times  Buieau 
SPRINGFIELD,  III.  -  One 
im  of  Lincolniana  seems  to 
lead  to  another  here  in  the  city 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  lived, 
practiced  law  and  is  buried. 

A  new  booklet  thai  goes  on 
.-.ale  for  $1  in  Chicago  and 
Springfield  Monday  adds  an- 
other human  dimension  to  the 
Lincoln  legend  —  a  dueling 
Lincoln.  The  booklet,  by 
lames  E.  Myers  cl  Spring- 
field, is  titled:  "  I  be  Astonish- 
ing Saber  Duel  of  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

I  he   story   behind    the   publi- 
•  ation   is   an  example  of  w  hat 
happens     around     here     when 
people    with    a    sense    of    their 
own   heritage,   plus   a   sens,-   ol 
history,    start    poking     around 
the  settled  dust  from   the   I  in- 
coln    period.    Something    infec- 
tious   sets    in,    and    soon    their 
whole  life  is  changed. 
Quits  Business 
Myers,  59,  still  is  a  pre«icleni 
of   one   of   Springfield's   oldest 
large    business    establishments 
—     Myers    Bros.     Department 
Store.    But    he   abandoned    ac- 
tive  participation   in   the   busi- 
ness.   Myers,   a  danner,    mus- 
tached,    greying    red-h^ad,     is 
turning    his    time    an-1    interest 
to  professional  writing. 

It      really      isn't      audinous 
when    vou    know    Jim    M^ers, 
as  he  is  known  in   Springfield,  j. 
One    of    the    last    audacious 
things  he  sought  to  do  was   in 
1966  when  he  thought  he'ri  |ji<e 
to  become  a  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Lesislati'*e. 
Not  Even  Called 
With  hat  in  hand— though  he 
is  one   of  the    town's    leading 
businessmen,  with  top  creden- 
tials and  excellent   reputation 
Myers    appeared     before     the 
Sangamon    Countv  Democratic 
Central    Committee    slatemak- 
ers  and  offered   himself  as  a 
candidate  for  state  senator. 

The  committee  chairman 
said  thanks.  Someone  sug 
gested  he  could  use  some  new 
jokes.  That  was  that.  No  one 
ever  had  the  courtesy  even  to  ' 
call  him  and  tell  him  some- 
one else  was  picked,  an  ap-  j 
parent  set-up  pigeon  for  the 
incumbent  Republican  to  knock 
off  with  ease. 

Tries  Farming 
Before  that,  there  was  Myers'  j 
venture  into  farming.  He  had 
been     in     the    Air     Force     in  i 


James  Shields,  who  chal- 
lenged Abraham  Lincoln  to 
duel,  is  pictured  when  he 
was    a    Civil    War    general. 

World  War  II.  in  aircraft 
maintenance.  He  returned 
to  the  business,  but  decided 
he  really  yearned  to  live  closer 
to  the  land.  So  he  and  his  wife 
Edith  took  a  plunge  into  farm- 
ing north  of  .Springfield.  They 
loved  it. 

"I  tried  raising  shup,"  he 
related.  "Everyone  said  1 
was  crazy.  They  were  right. 
1  came  back  to  the  business. 

"They'll  probably  say  I'm 
crazy    for    turning    to   writing. 


This  is  the  earliest  known 
photograph  of  Lincoln.  It 
was  taken  in  1846,  four 
years  after  the  duel. 

Alter  all,  Springfield  practical- 
ly ran  Vachel  Lindsay  out  of 
town.  Robert  Fitzgerald,  the 
classicist,  they  don't  know  he's 
alive.  Edgar  Lee  Masters  of 
Petersburg,  they  didn't  know 
he  existed. 

Expects  Criticism 
"And,  I  might  add.  I  really 
expect  to  be  criticized  over 
my  book.  I  really  don't  rare. 
Well,  yes  I  guess  I  do.  But 
really,  all  I've  sought  to  do  is 
make  Lincoln  more  human,  be 


cause  he  was.  you  know. 

"The  trouble  with  all  the 
Lincoln  shrines  around  here 
now  is  that  they  deal  with  a 
dead  Lincoln.  Well,  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  Lincoln  is 
something  very  much  alive, 
now  and  then." 

Myers  was  led   into  his  first 
publication     through     another 
venture    He  and  his  wile,  law- 
yer    Robert     B.     Oxiobv     and 
Mrs.     Oxtoby,     and     Oxtoby's 
mother-m-law,    Mrs.    Sue    Bar- 
tholf,    decided    to    restore    the 
three      story    linsley   Building 
.ii  filh  awi\  Ad, ints,  \\ here  I  in- 
i  oln's  law  oilier  had  overlook- 
ed the  slate's  third  Capitol. 
Major  Event  In  Life 
"A.-:    I    learned    more    about 
the  building,   1  began  to  re- 
construct Ihe  type  of  men  who 
occupied     the     building— Bled- 
soe,  Shields,   Baker,    Herndon, 
Logan— they  were  all  in  there. 
I    knew    Lincoln    and    Shields 
j  had    something    io   do    with    a 
duel.  But  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
such  a  m  a  j  o  r  thing  in   Lin- 
coln's life." 

.lames  Shields  turned  out  to  ; 
be  something  of  a  wonderer,  j 
Myers  said. 

"There  wasn't  m  u  c  h  stuff  ; 
on  him.  because  he  moved  so  I 
much,"  Myers  said.  "He  appar-  j 
ently  was  one  of  those  adven- 
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Spun-tored  content  What's  th 


The  practice  of  writing  scathing  letters  and  columns  under  a  pseudonym  to  skewer  opponents  is  as  old 
as  newspapers  themselves. 

Think  Ben  Franklin's  persona  of  Silence  Dogood,  the  Federalist  Papers  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
admitted  to  writing  one  of  the  "Rebecca  letters"  that  nearly  got  him  engaged  in  a  saber  duel. 

"They  pulled  few  punches  when  it  came  to  vilification  of  their  opponents,"  said  Daniel  Stowell,  director 
and  editor  of  the  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  $50,000  grant  will  help  the  nationally  renowned  project  use  new  computer  technology  to  try  to 
identify  those  early,  anonymous  writings  that  so  far  have  been  difficult  to  link  to  Lincoln. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  awarded  the  grant  to  the  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
apply  sophisticated  computer  authorship  verification  techniques  to  writings  in  the  Sangamo  Journal,  a 
predecessor  of  The  State  Journal-Register,  that  might  or  might  not  be  of  Lincoln's  doing. 

"Ideally,  this  will  give  us  some  new  insight  into  his  early  political  writings,"  said  Stowell.  "The  process 
of  authorship  attribution  has  come  a  long  way." 

For  historians,  public 

The  project  will  work  with  Patrick  Juola,  professor  of  computer  science  at  Duquesne  University  in 
Pittsburgh,  to  use  his  "stylometric"  computer  programs  to  authenticate  early  Lincoln  writings  in  the 
Sangamo  Journal  from  1834  to  1842  —  the  years  Lincoln  served  in  the  Illinois  legislature. 

"Well  identify  a  series  of  letters  to  the  editor  or  contributions  with  either  no  name  attached  or  where  a 
pseudonym  —  "A  Conservative,"  or  something  like  that  —  is  used,"  he  said.  "The  Sangamo  Journal  is 
clearly  his  home  paper,  so  that's  the  logical  place  to  start." 

He  said  the  tool  groups  a  lot  of  authorship  tests  with  the  idea  that  all  of  them  together  are  more 
accurate  than  any  individually.  He  said  he  plans  to  have  the  project  completed  by  early  next  year. 

"We're  hoping  to  get  a  fairly  accurate  indication  that  he  wrote  some  and  didn't  write  others,"  Stowell 
said. 

The  control  will  be  known  Lincoln  writing.  The  programs  will  use  vocabulary,  the  use  of  phrases  and 
clauses  and  other  measures  to  try  and  determine  Lincoln  authorship. 

"Historians  want  to  know  the  likelihood,  within  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,"  he  said.  "We're 
hoping  for  a  reasonably  accurate  measure  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10,  or  a  percentage  of  probability.  It  needs 
to  be  something  historians  and  even  the  public  can  understand,  not  just  people  trained  in  statistics." 


Lincoln's  contemporaries  and  historians  have  suggested  that,  as  an  Illinois  legislator,  Lincoln,  a  Whig,  attacked  political  opponents 
with  a  poison  pen  in  the  columns  of  the  Sangamo  Journal,  a  Whig  newspaper. 

New  approach 

Using  a  computer  program  to  authenticate  the  works  of  a  key  historical  figure  is  a  huge  leap  into  a  new  interdisciplinary  world  for 
traditional  historians,  Juola  said. 

"A  traditional  historian  is  much  more  at  home  in  an  archive  full  of  paper  than  in  a  lab  of  Java  code,"  he  said.  "This  new  approach 
represents  a  change  in  scholarship  if  a  computerized  program  becomes  an  acceptable  method  of  authentication." 

Samuel  Wheeler,  a  research  associate  with  the  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  has  studied  Lincoln's  anonymous  poetry,  will  lead  the 
team  in  Springfield. 

Stowell  said  the  first  step  is  digitizing  each  relevant  issue  of  the  Sangamo  Journal  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library. 
Wheeler  will  go  through  them  and  identify  writings  signed  with  pseudonyms. 

"That  could  be  as  many  as  two  or  three  per  weekly  issue,"  Stowell  said. 

Juola,  who  has  developed  software  to  attribute  authorship  to  a  specific  individual  based  on  many  aspects  of  that  person's  writing 
style,  will  apply  those  tests  to  what  the  project  submits. 

Linguistic  fingerprint 

Stowell  said  some  scholars  believe  they  have  developed  an  ear  for  Lincoln's  writings. 

"There  are  some  that  kind  of  sound  like  Lincoln,  but  that's  the  danger,"  he  said.  ""You  do  get  sort  of  an  ear  for  his  voice.  But  lots  of 
Whigs  were  out  there  talking  to  each  other.  Some  of  these  writings  could  have  been  group  productions." 

Writings  in  newspapers  also  are  mediated  by  editors  and  typesetters. 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  tease  out  of  this  the  pseudonyms  that  were  used  by  various  people,"  he  said.  "One  we  have  a  pretty  good 
handle  on:  Lincoln  writing  as  a  conservative  Democrat,  which  he  wasn't,  on  why  he  would  favor  a  Whig  for  public  office." 

He  said  the  analysis  project  could  be  expanded  beyond  the  Sangamo  Journal  with  future  grant  money.  Lincoln  probably  also 
contributed  to  the  Quincy  Whig  and  other  newspapers.  Some  believe  he  wrote  anonymously  into  his  presidency. 
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Computer  technology  could  identify  anonymous  Lincoln  writings  -  Sp...     http://www.sj-r.com/top-stories/xl260492291/Computer-technology-c... 
j 

Stowell  doesn't  think  the  project  will  be  definitive. 

"We're  looking  for  a  linguistic  fingerprint,"  he  said.  "We  hope  to  get  a  pretty  clear  divide  between  what  Lincoln  likely  wrote  and  what 
he  didn't.  But  with  computational  authorship  analysis,  there's  never  going  to  be  a  smoking  gun." 

"It  is  an  experiment,"  he  said  of  the  analysis.  "But  it's  an  experiment  with  a  lot  of  potential." 

Chris  Dettro  can  be  reached  at  788-1510. 

The  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

The  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  long-term  documentary  editing  project  dedicated  to  identifying,  imaging,  transcribing, 
annotating  and  publishing  all  documents  written  by  or  to  Abraham  Lincoln  during  his  lifetime  (1809-1865). 

The  project  is  administered  through  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  and  Museum  and  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
State  Policy  and  Leadership  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Springfield  and  by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association. 
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A  newspaper  published  in  November  1877  gives  this 
account  of  the  authorship  of  the  story  which  angered 
Shields:  NIt  seems  that  a  Miss  Jayne,  who  had  recently 
graduated  from  Monticello  Seminary  and  who  was  quite  a 
telle  at  the  capital  had  three  young  lawyers  as  her  admirers, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  and  Capt.  Shields  was  another,  and  she 
had  herself  written  the  article  which  the  soldier  thought 
was  a  reflection  upon  himself." 


Time—On  Thursday  evening  at  five  o'clock  if  you  can 
get  it  so;  but  in  no  case  to  be  at  a  greater  distance  of 


time  than  Friday  evening  at  five  o'clock. 


Place--Within  three  miles  of  Alton  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  the  particular  spot  to  he  agreed  on 


hy  you. 
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Weapons— Cavalry  broad  swords  of  the  largest  size, 
precisely  equal  in  all  respects— and  such  as  now  used 
by  the  cavalry  company  at  Jacksonville. 
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Several  years  ago  an  eighty- seven  year  old  man, 
Nicholas  B.  Jones^  stated  that  he  witnessed  the  duel  which 
was  fought  with  single  shot  muskets.  He  says,  "Shields 
was  the  first  to  fire  hut  his  "bullet  went  wild.  Lincoln  took 
deliberate  aim.  Something  hit  Shields  in  the  chest.  Red 
spurted  everywhere.  Shields  dropped  to  the  ground  and  an 
excited  group  rushed  to  his  dide»  They  found  that  Lincoln 
had  loaded  his  gun  with  pokeberries." 


Herndon  claimed  Lincoln  told  him:   "I  did  not 
intend  to  hurt  Shields  unless  I  did  so  in  self-defense. 
If  it  had  "been  necessary  I  could  have  split  him  from  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  end  of  his  'backbone." 


"The  duelling  party  took  breakfast  at  the  Franklin 
House,  and  at  ah  ut  half-past  ten  A.  M.  went  to  the  ferryboat, 
which  was  run  by  a  man  named  Chapman,  with  whom  I  made 
arrangements  to  drive  the  two  horses  which  worked  around 
the  windlass  at  one  end  of  the  boat.  Lincoln  and  his  party 
sat  at  one  end  of  the  boat,  Shields  and  his  at  the  other. 
The  only  thing  which  looked  warlike  was  six  long  cavalry 
sabres,  which  were  on  the  deck,  in  possession  of  Lincoln's 
seconds.  There  was  no  talking  between  the  opposite  sides, 
and  everything  went  on  as  decorously  as  at  a  funeral.  Arriving 
on  at  the  opposite  shore,  which  was  a  wilderness  of  tim&ber, 
a  partly  cleared  spot  was  selected  as  the  battleground. 


Shields  took  a  seat  on  a  fallen  log  at  one  side  of  the 

little  clearing,  and  Lincoln  ensconced  himself  on  another, 

opposite.  The  seconds  proceeded  to  cut  a  pole  about  twelve 

feet  long,  and  two  stakes  with  crotches  in  the  ends.  The 

stakes  were  driven  into  the  ground  and  the  pole  laid  across 

the  crotches,  so  that  it  rested  about  three  feet  above  the 

ground.  The  contestants  were  to  stand  one  on  either  side  of 

the  pole,  and  fight  across  it.  A  line  was  drawn  on  the 

ground,  on  both  sides,  about  three  feet  from  the  pole, 

with  understanding  that  if  either  combatant  stepped  back 

across  his  own  line,  it  was  to  be  considered  a  giving-up  of 

the  fight. Thi6,  you  see,  would  keep  the  fighters  within 
range  of  each  other  all  the  time,  as  neither  could  get 


General  Usher  F.  Linder  in  his  Reminiscences 
(p.  66)  states  that  sometime  after  the  proposed  duel  -h&>>±*mk 
a  wnllr  jritih  Mniinlnm<nkl  asked  him  why  he  had  chosen  broadswords 
as  weapons*  This  was  Lincoln's  reply!   "To  tell  you  the  truth 
Linder  I  did  not  want  to  kill  Shields,  and  felt  sure  I  could 
disarm  him,  having  had  about  a  month  to  learn  the  "broadside 
exercise}  and  furthermore,  I  didn't  want  the  d — d  fellow  to 
kill  me,  which  I  rather  think  he  would  have  done  if  we  had 
selected  pistdls." 


1.  Dated  August  10,  printed  August  19 

Probably  written  by  editor  Francis. 

2.  Dated  August  27,  printed  September  2 

Lincoln  acknowledged  writing  it. 

3.  Dated  August  29,  printed  September  9 

Also  an  enclosure  from  Rebecca's  sister. 
Both  probably  written  by  editor  Prances. 

4.  Dated  September  8,  printed  September  9 

Mary  Todd  acknowledged  writing  this  poetry. 
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CHAPTER  3— A  FIGHT  FOR  FAME. 
//TF  all  the  good  things  I  have  ever  done  are  remembered  as  long  ar.d 

|     as  well  as  my  scrape  wiic.  Shields  It  is  plain  I  shall  not  soon  be  for- 
1        *    gotten." 

Thus  wrote  Abraham  Lincr-'n  long  after  the  affair.  Ye  the  "scrar  s" 
grew  out  of  a  splendid  sense  of  chivalry  and  an  effort  at  establishing 
honest  politics.  Therefore  there  was  no  need  for  the  shame  with  which  the 
hero  of  the  affair  always  referred  to  it.    Here  is  the  story: 

The  State  capital  of  Illinois  had  been  moved  from  Vandalia  to  Spring- 
field. Thither  Lincoln  also  moved.  He  was  a  Whig.  James  Shields  was  a 
lccct.  Democratic  official.  Lincoln  protested  against  certain  party  acts  of, 
Sh.elds's  which  he  considered  against  the  interests  of  good  government. 
He  use !  his  keen,  satiric  wit  as  n  scourge  to  lash  Shields  into  better  be- 
havior. Mary  Todd  (a  young  Kentucky  girl  who  was  living  in  Springfield 
and  to  whom  Lincoln  was  reported  engaged)  took  up  the  quarrel  and  wrote 
for  the  local  papers  a  series  of  anonymous  contributions,  in  prose  aud  verse, 
lampooning  Shields  and  holding  him  up  to  the  bitterest  ridicule. 

Shields  was  a  hot-headed,  brave  young  Irishman.  He  flew  into  a  rage  and 
challsnged  the  anonymous  writer  to  mortal  combat.  Lincoln,  to  save  Miss) 
Todd  from  notoriety,  came  forward  and  declared  himself  the  only  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  attacks.  Shields  challenged  him.  He  accepted  the  defiance 
and  chose  the  longest  and  largest  available  cavalry  sabres  as  weapons.  '  Shields 
was  a  famous  swordsman.  Lincoln  knew  almost  nothing  about  fencing,  but  he 
had  arms  as  long  and  as  strong  as  a  gorilla's.  He  quietly  told  his  friends  that 
he  Intended  to  act  wholly  on  the  defensive  in  the  fight,  but  that  )~e  was  ready. 
should  such  a  thing  prove  needful,  to  split  Shields  from  the  crown,  of  the  head 
to  the  hips. 


i 

9- 


Duel"    and    a   Joke. 


This  sort  of  talk  coming  to  Shlelds's  ears,  and  backed  by  Lincoln's  fame 
as  a  strong  man,  did  much  to  cool  the  Irishman's  first  gust  of  fury.  When,  on 
a  September  morning  in  1842  he  and  his  friends  reached  "Bloody  Island'^  in  thn 
Mississippi,  where  the  encounter  was  to  take  place,  they  found  Lincoln  already 
on  the  spot,  and  amusing  himself  by  lopping  down  with  his  sabre  tree  branches 
far  too  high  and  thick  for  any  one  else  to  sever.  This  sight  was  not  reassuring 
to  the  challenger.  So  when  friends  Intervened,  the  two  would-be  duellists  con- 
sented to  shake  hands  and  become  friends.  A  crowd  on  the  bank  watched  the 
return  of  the  combatants'  boats  from  the  Island.  Lincoln  and  Ills  seconds 
rigged  up  a  log  in  a  red  shirt  and  placed  it  in  the  stern  of  one  boat,  where  t» 
the  distant  spectators  it  had  all  the  appearances  of  a  man's  body  bathed  In 
blood. 

Here,  as  far  as  Shields  was  concerned,  the  quarrel  ended.  To  Lincoln  the 
consequences  were  far  more  serious.  For  his  championship  of  Miss  Todd  la 
said  to  have  led  to  the  renewal  of  their  engagement,  and  two  months  later 
(Nov.  4,  1842)  the  couple  were  married.  Lincoln,  some  time  earlier,  had  been 
attracted  to  Miss  Todd.  She  was  nervous,  excitable,  sharp  witted,  well  edu- 
cated, and  in  many  ways  different  from  any  one  Lincoln  had  known,  She  at 
first  fascinated  him.    Poor  little  Anne  iiutledge  had  long  been  dead. 

Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  became  engaged.  For  a  time  all  went  well.  Then 
Mary  began  to  be  seen  in  public  with  a  brilliant  young  lawyer,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  who  was  one  day  to  be  Lincoln's  rival  in  a  more  important  sense. 
Whether  Miss  Todd  cared  for  Douglas  or  merely  encouraged  him  In  order  to 
make  her  fiance  jealous,  Lincoln  promptly  broke  the  engagement.  Miss  Todd 
wept  when  he  told  her  their  love  story  was  at  an  end. 

"What  else  did  you  say?"  asked  a  friend  to  whom  Lincoln  dc.crlbed  tha 
scene. 

"I  found  the  tears  trickling  down  my  own  cheeks,"  replied  Lincoln;  "I 
caught  her  In  my  arms  and  kissed  her.  If  I'm  In  again,  eo  be  it.  It's  done, 
anu  I  shall  abide  by  It." 


LINCOLN'S  BAD  MOMENT 
IN  CHALLENGE  TO  DUEL 


Pohtical  Adversary  Who  Discovered  Authorship  of  "P 
Pen"  Letters  Met  Future  President  for  Fight  With 
Broadswords— Apology  at  End. 


oison 


By  Edward  S.  Kitoh 

CHICAGO  (AP)-in  the 
most  embarrassing  inci- 
dent of  his  life,  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  was  carried 
to  the  verge  of  a  duel  with  a 
rival  politician.  This  time,  the 
sword  was  almost  mightier 'than 
•  he  pen,  but  persuasive  lawyer 
friends  finally  proved  stronger 
than  either. 

'  The  dueling  Incident  was  the 
result  of  anonymous  poison  pen 
letters  Lincoln  sent  to  Simeon 
Francis,  his  friend  and  editor  of 
the  Sangamo  Journal  of  Spring- 
field I]].,  in  1842.  It  sobered  him 
to; the  point  where  he  never  de- 
nied it,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
never  desired  to  discuss  it 

It  involved  James  Shields  a' 
bachelor  of  32,  who  had  been  a 
lawyer  for  ten  years  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  and  Lin- 
coln then  a  struggling  lawyer 
of  33. 

Part  by  Alary  Todd. 

ckV'HT01"'5  skll]  witn  a  Pen  made 
Shields  the  prime  target  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  editor 
signed  'Rebecca."  His.  was  the 
second  of  four  "Rebecca"  letters 
published.  The  fourth,  and  fatal 


cis  to  say  to  Shields  that  "I  am 
responsible." 

Lincoln  thought  no  more  of  it 
until  about  two  weeks  later  when 
Shields  demanded  satisfaction 

Snields's    challenge    was    fol 
lowed  by  ceremonious  arrange- 
ments for  the  duel,  made  more 
elaborate  by  the  zeal  of  Lincoln's! 
seconds. 

As  the  challenged  party,  Lin- 
coin  had  the  choice  of  weapons 
and  he  shrewdly  selected  lone 
cavalry  broadswords.  Since 
Shields  was  the  shorter  man  It 
was  obvious  who  had  the  advan- 
tage. 

Lincoln  is  said  to  have  told  a 
friend:    -To  tel,  you  ^  ^^ 

[did  not  want  to  kill  Shields  and 
felt  sure  I  could  disarm  him 
having  about  a  month  to  learn 
the  broadsword  exercise-  and 
furthermore,  I  didn't  want  the 
a—- d  fellow  to  kill  me,  which  I 
rather  think  he  would  have  done 
U  we  had  selected  pistols  " 

Lincoln  methodically  set  down 
the  conditions  of  the  duel: 
.  .  .  ("Cavalry  broadswords  of 
the  largest  size");  time  (Thurs- 
day evening  at  5);  place  ("with- 
in three  miles  of  Alton,  HI  ") 
But  the  most  detail  was  reserved 


':'^*^ 


one,  he  admitted  writing  but  ac  liW  wh«+  t  ,•-     r- 

tuilly  it  was  concocted*  oy  uJf°^^^^ 
fiancee,  Mary  Todd,  and  her  ten  **t  long  and  nine  to  tweSe 
friend,  Julie  Jane.    _  Jinches  wide  firmlv  fiv^n  „„  .SI! 


The  political  atmosphere  of  the 
day  placed  Shields,  a  Democrat, 
and  Lincoln,  a  Whig,  at  odds. 
Both  had  served  together  in  the 
stcjte  Legislature.  Shields  at  this 
time  was  state  auditor. 

The  worthless  state  bank  cur 
rency  had  driven  good  monej 
out  of  circulation  and  transac 
tons  were  carried  on  largely  by  0,  me  river    hevo, 

«fvlerKS  ,a  resul1  of  the  tailwe  ^ws  agaimt  duS 
of  fhe  bank  in  February,  1842 


.  o  "••v.  4iiiic   iu   Lweivp 

inches  wide  firmly  fixed  on  edge 
of  the  ground,  as  the  line  be- 
tween us  which  neither  is  to  pass 

life  "iLT?  UpSn  forfeit  of  hi* 
'»e.     the  future  President  wrote. 

To  "Bloody  Island." 

On  September  22  the  two  par- 
25  *faveled  by  horse  and  buggy 
and  by  an  old  horse  ferry  fnd 
met  on  a  sand  bar  called 
'Bloody  Island"  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  beyond  the  Illinois 


Shields  circulated  a  letter  say. 

visit  by  Rebecca  to  Jeff  in  "Lost 
Tojvnship"    and    was    publishS 

August  10,  1842  Pursued 

JhaT  %      e  ex,Pected.  and  hear 
what    they    called    the     babv  '• 
JJWes  Ruth  Painter  Randall  i 
"Biography  of  a  Marriage?'     " 
The   fourth    "Rebecca"    w, 

the  same  backwoods  characters 
to«dicule  Shields.  In  it  Rebecca 
had   heard   that  Shields   was  2 

rer  (written  by  Lincoln)  that  hP 
was  threatening  to  demand I  sati, 
faetion  of  the  writer. 

•      Challenge  Is  Issued. 
hISi.5/01""    ,ake   ™>   more 


I  Lincoln  sat  on  a  log  ana  prac- 
ticed swings  and  swishes  in  the 
air  with  his  cavalry  broadsword 
recalls  Carl  Sandburg  in  his 
book,  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  while 
friends,  lawyers,  seconds  on  both 
sides  held  long  conferences 

Then  a  statement  was  drawn 
up,  declaring  that  "although  Mr 
Lincoln  was  the  writer  of  the 
article  signed  'Rebecca'  in  the 
bangamo  Journal  of  September 
-  he  had  no  intention  of  injuring 
the  personal  or  private  charac- 
ter or  standing  of  Mr.  Shields 

Thus  ended  the  famous  Lin- 
coln-Shields duel  as  the  oppo- 
nents shook  hands  and  departed 
But  Lincoln  always  considered 
the  affair  his  most  embarrassing 
moment. 


THE  KANSAS  ClTY  STAR,  SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1956. 


I  A   Strange    Marriage.         \ 
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Nevertheless,  when  the  day  arrived  tor  the  wedding  and  the  guest*  were 
all  assembled,  Lincoln  did  not  appear.  It  was  the  only  cowardly  act  or  hl.« 
blameless,  brave  life.  He  could  not  go  on  with  the  marriage,  and  for  weeks 
afterward  foe  was  plunged  In  an  almost  suicidal  gloom  that  led  to  a  serious 
illness  Then  came  the  i-hlelds  quarrel,  the  engagement  was  patched  up  and  a 
new  date  set  for  the  wedding.  A  child,  seeing  Lincoln  Starting  for  the  cere- 
mony, asked  where  he  was  going. 

"To  perdition,    I   suppose!"    groaned   the    bridegroom. 

A  witness  of  the  marriage  describes  Mm  as  "pale  and  trembling  a-  If  being 
driven  to  laughter."  It  Is  difficult  at  this  distance  to  see  Just  why  either 
of  the  two  married  the  other.  Lincoln's  actions  during  the  engagement  do 
not  point  strongly  to  any  very  overwhelming  love.  Nor  was  the  lanky,  un- 
couth  young  lawyer  the  sort  of  man  likely  to  satisfy  Mary's  social  ambition.. 
They  went  to  housekeeping  in  one  upper  room  of  a  tavern,  -where  they  paid  U 
a  week  for  board  and  lodging.  Even  thlf  modest  sum  was  almost  more  than 
the   poor   husband   could   afford. 

For  while  he  h.ad  won  fame  during  the  past  few  years.  Lincoln  had  made 
very  little  money.  Yet  he  foad,  In  his  second  term  In  the  Illinois  Legislature,  made 
his  mark  In  local  politics.  Tall,  angular,  homely,  badly  dressed  as  he  wae. 
there  was  a  certain  nameless  charm  about  him.  His  voice  was  pleasant,  but  not 
fitted  for  public  speaking.  It  grew  shrill  and  harsh  when  he  was  excited.  His 
language  was  a  queer  mixture  of  the  prim,  old-fashioned  books  he  had  studied 
and  of  the  rough  backwoods  style  of  speech  that  he  had  heard  from  childhood. 
As  long  as  he  lived  he  kept  his  rust4c  dialect,  always  pronouncing  "Leglslatnre'* 
"Leglslatur,"  "creature"  "critter,"  "Florida"  "Floridy."  and  "chair"  like  "cheer." 

With  all  these  defects  he  speedily  forced  his  way  to  the  front  as  a  legisla- 
tive orator.  In  argument  foe  was  mercilessly  clear  and  logical.  His  shrewd, 
homely  wit  was  Irresistible,  and  It  had  an  unexpected  way  of  cropping  out  In 
his  most  serious  speeches.  One  of  the  strongest  points  of  hla  speeches— apart 
from  their  sharp,  unanswerable  logic— was  the  fact  that  he  made  constant  use 
of  Illustrative  anecdotes.  These  stories  were  simple— often  vulgar— but  they 
never  failed  to  driv©  home  the  point  he  was  seeking  to  make.  His  directness 
pierced  every  armor  of  polish  and  subtlety. 

\        Coming    to    the   Front.         j 

Lincoln  served  four  terms  In  the  Legislature  (being  one  of  the  Immortal 
"Long  Nine,"  none  of  whom  was  less  than  six  feet  tall).  Fiercely  he  opposed 
slavery's  extension;  fought  the  "Black  Laws"  that  barred  free  negroes  from 
entering  Illinois,  and  worked  successfully  for  the  transfer  of  the  State  capital 
to  Springfield.  Then  he  turned  to  the  practice  of  law.  leaving  active  politics  for 
a  time  and  trying  to  establish  a  foothold  in  his  chosen  profession.  He  was  pen- 
niless, swamped  by  debt  and  facing  a  future  that  seemed  to  offer  little.  All 
this  merely  strengthened  his  resolve  to  succeed. 

Meantime,  while  out  of  political  office,  he  was  working  hard  for  the  Whig 
party,  and  that  party's  foes  learned  to  dread  the  sting  of  his  tongue.  At  on9 
campaign  meeting  George  Forquer,  a  former  Whig  who  had  turned  Democrat 
(and  who  was  known  as  the  only  man  In  Springfield  whose  house  was  equipped 
with  a  lightning  rod),  took  occasion  to  sneer  at  Lincoln's  grotesque  manner  of 
speech,  and  added  that  "the  young  man  will  have  to  be  taken  down."  Lincoln 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  retorted: 

"It  Is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  I  am  up  or  down.  I  desire  to  live  and  I 
desire  place  and  distinction.  But  I  would  rather  die  now  than,  like  Mr.  Forquer. 
live  to  see  the  day  that  I  would  change  my  politics  for  an  office  wor..i 
$3  000  a  year,  and  then  feel  compelled  to  erect  a  lightning-rod  to  protect  a 
gu.lty  conscience  from  an  offended  God:" 
'     This  "lightning"  joke  became  a  byword.    It  killed  Forquer.  politically. 

In  1S-16,  when  he  was  only  35,  Lincoln  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  had 
worked  for  years  to  earn  this  honor.  His  first  act  In  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives was  to  introduce  a  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  bill  failed  to  pass  and  Lincoln  was  denounced  as  a  "negro-lover."  Then 
came  the  Mexican  war,  which  he  opposed  as  foolish  and  needless.  Such  daring, 
honest  opinions  as  his  were  not  of  the  sort  to  curry  favor  with  those  In  high 
power.  So  foe  served  but  a  single  term  in  Congress,  going  back  then  to  his 
crlvate  law  practice. 

Zacbary  Taylor  ran  for  President  In  ISIS,  and  Lincoln  did  much  In  the  Western 
States'"  toward  securing  his  election.  In  return  Lincoln  asked  the  one  political 
f  or  of  his  life.  He  wanted  to  be  a  land  commissioner.  Taylor  refused  and  gave 
the  office  to  a  more  influential  party  follower.  He  offered  Lincoln,  by  way  of 
consolation,  the  Governorship  of  Oregon.  Lincoln  was  tempted  to  accept  the  post. 
fc-  it  meant  more  money  and  higher  position  than  ho  lid  ever  enjoyed.  But  Mrs. 
Lincoln  flatly  refused  to  move  westward  and  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  de- 
cline the  honor.  The  man's  future  lay  not  on  the  western  but  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Rockies. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  unconsciously  Influenced  her  husband's  career  ir.  manv  ways. 
Domestic  strife  drove  him  to  greater  public  activities. 

lllsh  hopes  faint  on  a   warm    hearthstone: 
Ho  travels  the  fastest  who  travels  alone. 

Lincoln's  hearthstone  was  warmed  chiefly  by  his  wife's  fiery  temper.  One  man 
whom  she  had  fiercely  scolded  is  said  to  have  come  to  Lincoln  for  satisfaction. 

"Could  not  you  endure  for  fifteen  minutes  what  I  endure  all  day  and  every 
day-7"  was  Lincoln's  reported  answer. 

By  this  lime  the  tuture  President  was  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois  bar.  He  was 
also  known  as  one  of  the  very  few  lawyers  who  would  take  up  a  case  that  at- 
tacked the  privileges  of  slave  holders. 

Then,  in  1854,  occurred  something  that  brought  him  into  a  national  publicity 
which  he  held  henceforth  to  the  d.iy  of  his  death. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 
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LINCOLN'S 

AFFAIR 
OF  HONOR 


by  DOUGLAS  L.  WILSON 


In  1842  the 

young  Abraham  Lincoln 

was  challenged  to  a  duel  by  an 

Illinois  politician  whose 

reputation  he  had  besmirched  in 

print.  Lincoln  accepted  the 

challenge.  The  author 

of  a  recent  study  of  Lincoln's 

early  life  reconstructs  this 

little-known  affair 


THERE  were  two  things,  according  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's law  partner,  William  H.  Herndon,  that  "Mr. 
Lincoln  always  seemed  willing  to  forget."  Both 
were  events  from  his  early  life  that,  although  little 
remembered  by  posterity,  were  sufficiently  noticed  in  his 
own  time  to  be  a  continuing  source  of  pain  and  embarrass- 
ment to  Lincoln.  One  was  his  ignominious  attempt  to  prevent 
a  quorum  in  the  state  legislature  by  leaping  out  a  window. 
The  other  was  his  altercation  with  a  man  named  James 
Shields,  which  led  to  arrangements  for  a  duel.  "During  a  vis- 
it which  I  made  to  the  Eastern  States  in  1858,"  Herndon  re- 
ported, "I  was  often  asked  for  an  account  of  the  so-called 
duel;  so  often,  in  fact,  that  on  my  return  home  I  told  Mr.  Lin- 
coln of  it.  'If  all  the  good  things  I  have  ever  done,'  he  said  re- 
gretfully, 'are  remembered  as  long  and  well  as  my  scrape 
with  Shields,  it  is  plain  I  shall  not  soon  be  forgotten.'" 
It  began  innocently  enough,  in  August  of  1842,  with  a 
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piece  Lincoln  composed  for  the  Springfield,  Illinois,  Whig 
paper,  the  Sangamo  Journal,  written,  he  would  later  insist, 
strictly  for  "political  effect."  He  had  been  writing  anonymous 
and  pseudonymous  editorial  matter  and  political  pieces  for 
years,  and  according  to  Herndon,  "whatever  he  wrote  or  had 
written,  went  into  the  editorial  page  without  question."  The 
opportunity  Lincoln  responded  to  was  a  seemingly  irresis- 
tible one.  The  Democratic  state  officers  had  been  forced  by 
the  recent  collapse  of  the  state  bank  and  the  depressed  value 
of  its  currency  to  order  a  refusal  to  accept  such  currency  in 
payment  of  state  taxes.  This  was  seen,  in  the  words  of  one 
commentator,  as  "the  peak  of  perfidy — the  State  refusing 
to  honor  the  currency  of  its  own  institution."  Such  a  devel- 
opment was  a  political  windfall  for  Lincoln  and  the  Whigs. 
Never  mind  that  the  state's  finances  had  been  ravaged  princi- 
pally by  the  internal  improvements  system  that  Lincoln  and 
his  friends  had  helped  to  push  through  five  years  earlier.  The 
ruling  Democrats  had  been  forced  to  take  painfully  unpopu- 
lar steps,  and  the  Whigs  were  out  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

It  fell  to  the  state  auditor,  James  Shields,  to  announce  and 
enforce  the  measure.  Slightly  older  than  Lincoln,  Shields 
was  a  promising  and  ambitious  young  politician  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  He  would  be  appointed  to  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  the  following  year;  his  wounding  in  the  Mexican  War 
a  few  years  later  would  propel  him  to  the  U.S.  Senate;  and 
he  would  eventually  serve  as  a  Union  general  in  the  Civil 
War.  But  in  1 842  it  was  his  unhappy  fate  to  inform  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  that  their  state's  bank  notes  could  not  be  used 
to  pay  their  taxes. 

Political  observers  could  see  the  currency  crisis  coming. 
On  August  19,  1842,  the  first  of  a  series  of  "Lost  Townships" 
letters  appeared  in  the  Sangamo  Journal.  It  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  newspaper  editor's  familiar  practice  of  filling  out 
his  columns  with  something  at  once  political  and  amusing. 
"Rebecca,"  the  supposed  author,  quotes  extensively  from 
her  farmer  husband,  Jonathan,  who  quotes  Andrew  Jackson 
to  his  neighbors.  The  tone  is  mildly  political,  the  pace  is 
leisurely,  the  English  is  reasonably  standard,  and  whimsy 
passes  for  humor.  The  state's  financial  problems  are  dis- 
cussed, but  the  nearest  the  letter  comes  to  an  indictment  of 
state  officials  is  this:  "We  heard  a  few  days  ago,  by  a  trav- 
eller from  Quincy,  that  the  Governor  was  going  to  send  in- 
structions to  collectors,  not  to  take  any  thing  but  gold  and 
silver  for  taxes."  There  is  a  persistent  tradition  in  Lincoln  bi- 
ography that  this  series  of  letters  was  instigated  by  Lincoln's 
future  wife,  Mary  Todd,  and  a  friend,  Julia  Jayne,  in  order  to 
bedevil  Shields,  but  since  the  auditor  is  not  mentioned  by 
name  in  this  first  letter,  the  likelihood  is  virtually  nil. 

The  second  Lost  Townships  letter,  which  was  written  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  is  entirely  different.  Dated  August  27,  the 
day  after  Shields's  announcement,  it  takes  out  after  the  audi- 
tor with  a  vengeance.  What  made  the  situation  so  perfect  for 
Lincoln,  who  was  by  this  time  an  old  hand  at  pseudonymous 


satire,  was  that  his  victim,  though  genial  and  generally  well 
liked,  was  a  vain  and  therefore  vulnerable  man.  A  native  of 
Ireland  and  a  staunch  Democrat,  Shields  was  a  handsome 
bachelor  who  was  thought  to  pride  himself  on  his  attractive- 
ness to  women.  He  was  thus  doubly  susceptible  to  satiric 
treatment.  Herndon  observed,  "Blind  to  his  own  defects,  and 
very  pronounced  in  support  of  every  act  of  the  Democratic 
party,  he  made  himself  the  target  for  all  the  bitterness  and 
ridicule  of  the  day."  Lincoln's  letter  gave  him  both  barrels. 
Unlike  the  first  letter,  in  which  Rebecca  expresses  herself 
for  the  most  part  in  standard  English,  the  second  is  rendered 
in  comic  dialect.  Though  addressed  in  personal  terms  to  "Mr. 
Printer,"  much  of  the  letter  consists  of  a  dialogue  between 
the  fictitious  farmwife  Rebecca  and  a  neighbor  named  Jeff. 
After  a  brief  introduction  it  describes  Rebecca's  call  on  her 
neighbors  to  inquire  about  their  new  baby. 

"How  are  you  Jeff,"  says  I,- — he  sorter  started  when  he 
heard  me,  for  he  hadn't  seen  me  before.  "Why,"  says  he, 
"I'm  mad  as  the  devil,  aunt  Becca." 

"What  about,"  says  I,  "aint  its  hair  the  right  color?  None 
of  that  nonsense,  Jeff — there  aint  an  honester  woman  in 
the  Lost  Township  than — " 

"Than  who?"  says  he,  "what  the  mischief  are  you  about?" 

The  object  of  Jeff's  anger  is,  of  course,  not  his  wife's  behav- 
ior but  Shields's  proclamation.  Though  basically  sympa- 
thetic, Aunt  Becca  decides  to  use  this  occasion  for  some  fun. 
"I  saw  Jeff  was  in  a  good  tune  for  saying  some  ill-natured 
things,  and  so  I  tho't  I  would  just  argue  a  little  on  the  con- 
trary side,  and  make  him  rant  a  spell  if  I  could." 

This  set  the  stage  for  the  political  points  Lincoln  wanted 
to  score  against  Shields  and  the  Democrats.  The  justifica- 
tion for  refusing  to  accept  state  paper,  Aunt  Becca  says, 
quoting  the  official  announcement  with  a  straight  face,  is 
that  "there  will  be  danger  of  loss"  if  it  isn't  done.  She  then 
points  out  that  the  only  loss  really  at  issue  is  the  loss  to  the 
Democratic  state  officeholders,  the  issuers  of  the  proclama- 
tion, who  would  have  to  take  their  salaries  in  depreciated 
state  paper.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  minister  swear,  Jeff  says, 
"to  have  tax  to  pay  in  silver,  for  nothing  only  that  [Gover- 
nor] Ford  may  get  his  two  thousand  a  year,  and  Shields  his 
twenty  four  hundred  a  year,  and  [State  Treasurer]  Carpenter 
his  sixteen  hundred  a  year,  and  all  without  'danger  of  loss' 
by  taking  it  in  State  paper." 

Lincoln  deftly  put  in  the  knife  by  referring  to  a  clerk  in 
Shields's  office,  named  Wash,  who  had  embezzled  state 
funds:  "Wash,  I  'spose,  actually  lost  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
out  of  the  three  thousand  that  two  of  these  'officers  of  State' 
let  him  steal  from  the  Treasury,  by  being  compelled  to  take  it 
in  State  paper."  He  then  gave  it  an  ingenious  twist  by  having 
Jeff  wonder  if  these  state  officers  are  going  to  insist  that  the 
depreciated  value  of  the  stolen  state  paper  be  made  up  in  sil- 
ver for  the  benefit  of  the  thief. 

Jeff  concludes  that  Shields  is  lying  about  the  situation,  be- 
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cause  he  is  not  a  true  Democrat  but  a  Whig.  Calling  some- 
one a  liar  would  ordinarily  be  considered  fighting  words, 
though  the  political  context  here  would  probably  suffice  to 
mitigate  or  defuse  the  injury.  Insults  were  part  of  the  game, 
so  long  as  they  didn't  descend  to  the  personal.  But  then  Jeff 
tells  Rebecca  an  anecdote  supposedly  demonstrating  that 
Shields  is  a  Whig  and  not  a  Democrat. 

I  seed  him  when  I  was  down  in  Springfield  last  winter. 
They  had  a  sort  of  a  gatherin  there  one  night,  among  the 
grandees,  they  called  a  fair.  All  the  galls  about  town  was 
there,  and  all  the  handsome  widows,  and  married  women, 
finickin  about,  trying  to  look  like  galls,  tied  as  tight  in 
the  middle,  and  puffed  out  at  both  ends  like  bundles  of 
fodder  that  hadn't  been  stacked  yet,  but  wanted  stackin 
pretty  bad.  And  then  they  had  tables  all  round  the  house 
kivered  over  with  baby  caps,  and  pin-cushions,  and  ten 
thousand  such  little  nick-nacks,  tryin  to  sell  'em  to  the 
fellows  that  were  bowin  and  scrapin,  and  kungeerin 
about  'em.  They  wouldn't  let  no  democrats  in,  for  fear 
they'd  disgust  the  ladies,  or  scare  the  little  galls,  or  dirty 
the  floor. 

It  is  here  that  Lincoln's  satire  crossed  the  line.  His  polit- 
ical point  had  been  made:  Shields's  proclamation  was  so 
offensive  and  unacceptable  that  loyal  Democrats  would 
conclude  he  must  be  a  Whig.  It  was  an  old  trick,  but  Lin- 
coln's saucy  dialect  and  animated  characterization  brought 
it  to  life  and  made  it  effective.  That  he  was  enjoying  himself 
is  evidenced  by  the  racy  metaphor  about  married  women  in 
tight  clothing,  which  is  both  comic  and  suggestive  but  cer- 
tainly transgressed  the  boundaries  of  propriety  and  good 


The  code  of  honor  had  very  clear 
rules  and  procedures,  and  as  lincoln  rose 

in  society,  he  had  more  to  do  with  the 

self-consciously  aristocratic  class  that 

considered  itself  bound  by  this  code. 


taste  for  that  time  and  place.  What  immediately  follows 
veers  away  from  the  political,  however,  and  takes  dead  aim 
at  the  personal. 

I  looked  in  at  the  window,  and  there  was  this  same  fellow 
Shields  floatin  about  on  the  air,  without  heft  or  earthly 
substance,  just  like  a  lock  of  cat-fur  where  cats  had  been 
fightin. 

He  was  paying  his  money  to  this  one  and  that  one,  and 
tother  one,  and  sufferin  great  loss  because  it  wasn't  silver 
instead  of  State  paper;  and  the  sweet  distress  he  seemed 


to  be  in, — his  very  features,  in  the  exstatic  agony  of  his 
soul,  spoke  audibly  and  distinctly — "Dear  girls,  /'/  is  dis- 
tressing, but  I  cannot  marry  you  all.  Too  well  I  know  how 
much  you  suffer;  but  do,  do  remember,  it  is  not  my  fault 
that  I  am  so  handsome  and  so  interesting." 

The  references  to  "great  loss"  and  "State  paper"  are  polit- 
ical, but  the  gratuitous  sarcasm  of  "the  exstatic  agony  of  his 
soul"  is  doubly  offensive.  Not  only  personal,  this  passage 
also  momentarily  drops  the  dialect,  and  the  satirist  behind 
the  words  is  clearly,  if  briefly,  revealed. 

THIS  letter  appeared  in  the  Sangamo  Journal  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  and  Shields  lost  no  time  in  sending  his  friend 
John  D.  Whiteside  to  demand  that  the  editor  reveal  the  name 
of  its  author.  The  demand  was  surely  red-hot  news  among 
Springfield  Whigs  and  must  have  quickly  become  the  object 
of  gossip  and  speculation  in  the  circle  of  which  Mary  Todd 
and  her  friends  were  a  part.  She  and  Julia  Jayne  may  well 
have  written  the  Lost  Townships  letter  that  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing week.  In  this  Rebecca  allows,  "Why,  when  I  found 
out  that  it  was  the  man  what  Jeff  seed  down  to  the  fair,  that 
had  demanded  the  author  of  my  letters,  threatnin  to  take  per- 
sonal satisfaction  of  the  writer,  I  was  so  skart  that  I  tho't  I 
should  quill-wheel  right  where  I  was."  For  personal  satisfac- 
tion Rebecca  offers  in  this  letter  to  let  Shields  squeeze  her 
hand  (the  previous  letter  suggested  that  Shields  was  notori- 
ous for  squeezing  young  ladies'  hands).  "If  this  should  not 
answer,  there  is  one  thing  more  that  I  would  do  rather  than 
get  a  lickin" — and  that  is  to  marry  Shields.  "I  know  he's  a 
fightin  man,  and  would  rather  fight  than  eat;  but  isn't  marry- 
ing better  than  fightin. 
though  it  does  sometimes 
run  into  it?" 

Shields  eventually  chal- 
lenged Lincoln  to  a  duel,  but 
not  before  a  certain  amount 
of  time  had  passed,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  works  to 
cloud  the  chronology  of  this 
imperfectly  understood  af- 
fair. Knowing  that  a  chal- 
lenge would  need  time  to  be 
played  out.  Shields  first  wenl 
to  Quincy  to  attend  to  urgent  state  business.  Whiteside,  who 
would  serve  as  his  second,  wrote. 


An  offensive  article  in  relation  to  Mr.  Shields  appeared  in 
the  Sangamo  Journal  of  the  2d  of  September  last;  and.  on 
demanding  the  author.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  given  up  b\  the 
editor.  Mr.  Shields,  previous  to  this  demand,  made  ar- 
rangements to  go  to  Quincy  on  public  business;  and  be- 
fore his  return  Mr.  Lincoln  had  left  for  Tremont  to  attend 
the  court,  with  the  intention,  as  we  learned,  of  remaining 
on  the  circuit  several  weeks. 
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Lincoln  does  not  seem  to  have  left  Springfield  until  Septem- 
ber 15,  and  Shields  must  have  just  missed  him,  for  he  and 
Whiteside  took  off  for  Tremont  the  next  day. 

The  sequence  of  events  is  significant,  because  if  Shields 
didn't  arrive  back  in  Springfield  until  September  16  and  im- 
mediately left  for  Tremont,  Whiteside  probably  did  not  have 
time  to  demand  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  third  letter. 
Shields  no  doubt  merely  assumed  it  was  another  of  Lincoln's 
productions.  This  would  account  for  his  reference  to  "articles 
of  the  most  personal  nature"  in  the  note  he  had  Whiteside  de- 
liver the  next  day  to  Lincoln  in  Tremont. 

A.  Lincoln,  Esq. 

I  regret  that  my  absence  on  public  business  compelled 
me  to  postpone  a  matter  of  private  consideration  a  little 
longer  than  I  could  have  desired.  It  will  only  be  necessary, 
however,  to  account  for  it  by  informing  you  that  I  have 
been  to  Quincy  on  business  that  would  not  admit  of  delay. 
I  will  now  state  briefly  the  reasons  of  my  troubling  you 
with  this  communication,  the  disagreeable  nature  of  which 
I  regret — as  I  had  hoped  to  avoid  any  difficulty  with  any 
one  in  Springfield,  while  residing  there,  by  endeavoring 
to  conduct  myself  in  such  a  way  amongst  both  my  po- 
litical friends  and  opponents,  as  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
any.  Whilst  thus  abstaining  from  giving  provocation,  I 
have  become  the  object  of  slander,  vituperation  and  per- 
sonal abuse,  which  were  I  capable  of  submitting  to,  I 
would  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  whole  of  it. 

Especially  for  modern  readers,  who  find  dueling  a  barbar- 
ous form  of  conduct  inconsistent  with  reputable  behavior, 
Shields's  last  sentence  is  worth  noting.  For  someone  like 
Shields,  who  considered  that  he  carefully  avoided  giving  of- 
fense, letting  a  public  insult  pass  without  notice  was  tanta- 
mount to  acknowledging  that  he  was  cowardly — an  intoler- 
able implication.  His  note  continued, 

In  two  or  three  of  the  last  numbers  of  the  Sangamo 
Journal,  articles  of  the  most  personal  nature  and  calculated 
to  degrade  me,  have  made  their  appearance.  On  enquiring 
I  was  informed  by  the  editor  of  that  paper,  through  the 
medium  of  my  friend,  Gen.  Whiteside,  that  you  are  the  au- 
thor of  those  articles.  This  information  satisfies  me  that  I 
have  become  by  some  means  or  other,  the  object  of  your 
secret  hostility.  I  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  enquiring  into 
the  reason  of  all  this,  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  requiring 
a  full,  positive  and  absolute  retraction  of  all  offensive  al- 
lusions used  by  you  in  these  communications,  in  relation 
to  my  private  character  and  standing  as  a  man,  as  an  apol- 
ogy for  the  insults  conveyed  in  them. 

This  may  prevent  consequences  which  no  one  will  re- 
gret more  than  myself.  Your  ob't  serv't, 

Jas.  Shields 

Lincoln  may  have  been  put  in  mind  of  a  passage  from 
Thomas  Moore's  life  of  Lord  Byron,  which  told  of  his  lord- 
ship's receipt  of  a  menacing  letter  from  a  Colonel  Grenville 


on  the  subject  of  what  the  poet  had  written  about  him  in 
a  satirical  work.  Byron  refused  to  reply  until  the  letter  had 
been  toned  down,  something  that  Moore,  as  his  designated 
friend,  promptly  arranged  with  Grenville's  friend.  Like  By- 
ron, Lincoln  saw  at  once  that  his  opponent  had  overplayed 
his  hand.  He  had  assumed  things  that  weren't  true,  such  as 
Lincoln's  authorship  of  letters  written  by  others,  and  he  had 
demanded  a  retraction  of  things  for  which  Lincoln  was  not 
responsible.  In  these  circumstances  Shields  presumably  had 
no  business  speaking  ominously  of  consequences.  When 
Whiteside  called  for  Lincoln's  response,  later  in  the  day,  he 
was  handed  the  following: 

Jas.  Shields,  Esq. 

Your  note  of  to-day  was  handed  me  by  Gen.  Whiteside. 
In  that  note  you  say  you  have  been  informed,  through  the 
medium  of  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  that  I  am  the  author  of 
certain  articles  in  that  paper  which  you  deem  personally 
abusive  of  you:  and  without  stopping  to  enquire  whether 
I  really  am  the  author,  or  to  point  out  what  is  offensive  in 
them,  you  demand  an  unqualified  retraction  of  all  that  is 
offensive;  and  then  proceed  to  hint  at  consequences. 

Now,  sir,  there  is  in  this  so  much  assumption  of  facts, 
and  so  much  of  menace  as  to  consequences,  that  I  cannot 
submit  to  answer  that  note  any  farther  than  I  have,  and  to 
add,  that  the  consequence  to  which  I  suppose  you  allude, 
would  be  matter  of  as  great  regret  to  me  as  it  possibly 
could  to  you.  Respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln 

Lincoln's  gifts  as  an  adversary,  his  ability  to  find  and  seize 
an  advantage  under  pressure,  are  here  conspicuously  on  dis- 
play. Shields,  in  apparent  acknowledgment  of  Lincoln's  ob- 
jections, wrote  again  the  same  evening,  taking  care  to  spec- 
ify more  accurately  which  article  the  editor  had  actually 
attributed  to  Lincoln. 

A.  Lincoln,  Esq. 

In  your  reply  to  my  note  of  this  date  [September  17], 
you  intimate  that  I  assume  facts,  and  menace  conse- 
quences, and  that  you  cannot  submit  to  answer  it  further. 
As  now,  sir,  you  desire  it,  I  will  be  a  little  more  particular. 
The  editor  of  the  Sangamo  Journal  gave  me  to  understand 
that  you  are  the  author  of  an  article  which  appeared  I  think 
in  that  paper  of  the  2d  Sept.  inst,  headed  the  Lost  Town- 
ships, and  signed  Rebecca  or  Becca.  I  would  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  whether  you  are  the  author  of 
said  article  or  any  other  over  the  same  signature,  which 
has  appeared  in  any  of  the  late  numbers  of  that  paper.  If 
so,  I  repeat  my  request  of  an  absolute  retraction  of  all  of- 
fensive allusion  contained  therein  in  relation  to  my  private 
character  and  standing.  If  you  are  not  the  author  of  any  of 
the  articles,  your  denial  will  be  sufficient.  I  will  say  fur- 
ther, it  is  not  my  intention  to  menace,  but  to  do  myself  jus- 
tice. Your  obd't  serv't,  * 

Jas.  Shields 
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This  note  was  not  delivered  to  Lincoln  until  two  days 
later,  and  although  he  permitted  himself  to  read  it,  he  then 
returned  it,  saying,  according  to  Whiteside,  that  "there  could 
be  no  further  negotiation  between  them  until  the  first  note 
was  withdrawn."  Here  was  a  kind  of  chess  game  in  which 
Lincoln  shrewdly  maintained  the  upper  hand  by  careful  ad- 
herence to  form  and  by  turning  Shields's  demand  for  a  re- 
traction against  him  by  insisting  upon  one  of  his  own.  Hav- 
ing lost  time  and  moral  momentum,  Shields  finally  issued 
a  challenge. 

IN  the  class  of  society  into  which  Lincoln  was  born,  fight- 
ing was  commonplace,  and  it  could  be  very  rough.  If  you 
hooked  up  with  the  wrong  antagonist,  you  could  easily  lose 
an  eye  or  an  ear  in  what  everyone  considered  a  fair  fight. 
More  "respectable"  classes  may  have  considered  this  rowdy 
and  disreputable  behavior,  but  even  they  frequently  offered 
to  settle  their  differences  by  force.  This  usually  but  not  al- 
ways meant  a  fistfight;  what  was  required  was  a  certain  read- 
iness to  defend  one's  honor.  Lincoln  was  said  to  have  once  re- 
sponded to  a  similar  challenge  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature. 
Denying  that  he  had  intended  a  motion  as  a  personal  reflec- 
tion on  his  two  accusers,  who  threatened  to  hold  him  "re- 
sponsible," he  was  described  as  saying  that  "he  was  glad  he 
had  made  it;  the  hydra  was  exposed;  and  all  the  talk  about 
settling  this  matter  at  another  tribunal,  he  had  no  objection 
to,  if  gentlemen  insisted  on  it.  He  was  always  ready,  and 
never  shrunk  from  responsibility."  This  kind  of  response, 
which  characterized  Lincoln's  public  demeanor,  was  regard- 
ed as  manly  and  was  universally  admired. 

In  the  self-consciously  aristocratic  class  with  which  Lin- 
coln was  increasingly  associated  as  he  ascended  the  social 
ladder,  fighting  was  more  formal  and  less  frequent.  But  the 
form  it  took — dueling — could  be  fatal.  It  would  be  consid- 
ered extraordinary  in  late-twentieth-century  America  for 
anyone,  particularly  a  public  officeholder,  to  think  he  must 
put  his  life  at  risk  over  being  called  a  liar.  In  the  era  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  as  the  Yale  historian  Joanne  Freeman 
has  shown,  such,  however,  was  frequently  the  case,  and  it 
continued  to  be  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  The  code 
of  honor  had  very  clear  rules  and  procedures,  and  as  Lin- 
coln rose  in  society,  he  had  more  to  do  with  people  who 
considered  themselves  bound  by  this  code.  At  the  same 
time,  appealing  to  the  code  was  a  way  for  someone  like 
Shields — an  aspiring,  self-made  immigrant — to  assert  his 
aristocratic  pretensions. 

Whereas  the  code  of  honor  presumably  established  what 
a  gentleman  might  or  might  not  say  about  another  gentleman. 
Lincoln  seems  to  have  operated  on  the  basis  of  what  he  called 
the  "set-off" — making  a  fair  reply  to  something  offered  by 
someone  else.  Whereas  the  traditional  code  of  honor  put  cer- 
tain kinds  of  remarks  out  of  bounds,  Lincoln  operated  on  the 
premise  that  one  might  answer  in  kind  if  provoked.  The  prob- 


lem for  Lincoln  was  precisely  that  some  of  his  satiric  thrusts 
at  Shields  had  been  not  only  personal  but  wholly  unpro- 
voked. He  had  been  writing  these  pseudonymous  pieces  for 
years  and  had  probably  been  guilty  of  crossing  the  line  fre- 
quently. The  Democratic  paper,  the  Illinois  State  Register, 
had  complained  in  exasperation  over  a  similar  kind  of  attack 
by  an  unnamed  writer  a  few  years  earlier. 

Our  object  is  now  to  tell  the  editor  of  the  Journal  that  he 
acts  unfairly  in  licensing  his  unknown  correspondents, 
to  use  the  weapons  of  personal  abuse  against  us.  We  are 
cut  off  from  all  reply  in  such  a  case.  We  know  not  the  ac- 
cuser and  cannot  reply  to  him.  The  advantage  is  all  on 
his  side,  and  if  he  be  a  man  and  a  "gentleman,"  he  must 
know  this  is  so. 

The  rule  appealed  to  here  was  nonpartisan  and  no  doubt 
broadly  approved:  personal  abuse  by  unknown  assailants  was 
both  unmanly  and  ungentlemanly.  That  is,  it  was  discred- 
itable to  anyone  presumed  to  be  a  gentleman — a  status  that 
implied  not  only  privilege  but  also  principled  behavior.  As  a 
rising  man  in  Springfield  in  1842,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  un- 
avoidably faced  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  was, 
or  was  capable  of  behaving  as,  a  gentleman.  Lampooning 
someone  as  sensitive  about  his  own  gentlemanly  status  as  the 
egotistical  James  Shields  was,  in  these  circumstances,  a  risky 
venture.  It  meant  that  once  found  out,  Lincoln  would  have  to 
decide  how  far  he  was  willing  to  carry  his  own  gentlemanly 
pretensions.  Like  most  people  of  the  time,  he  was  opposed  to 
dueling,  which  was  against  the  law  in  Illinois.  But  the  code  of 
honor  had  considerable  force,  and  a  formal  challenge  was  no 
trifling  matter,  especially  for  a  politician. 

IF  Lincoln  had  misgivings  about  accepting  Shields's 
challenge,  they  were  apparently  not  evident  to  observers. 
He  promptly  named  Elias  Merryman  as  his  "friend."  or 
second,  the  person  designated  in  a  formal  duel  to  act  for  the 
principal  in  the  necessary  negotiations.  Ostensibly  charged 
with  arranging  many  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pro- 
spective duel,  the  seconds  in  practice  usually  aimed  at  re- 
solving the  difficulty  peacefully.  Merryman.  who.  like  his 
counterpart,  Whiteside,  soon  published  his  version  of  events 
in  the  Springfield  newspaper,  implied  that  he  had  enlisted  in 
the  affair  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  protocols  of  duel- 
ing— the  infamous  code  duello.  "I  knew  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  wholly  unpracticed  both  as  to  the  diplomacy  and 
weapons  commonly  employed  in  similar  affairs;  and  I  felt  it 
my  duty,  as  a  friend,  to  be  with  him.  and.  so  far  as  in  my 
power,  to  prevent  any  advantage  being  taken  of  him  as  to  ei- 
ther his  honor  or  his  life." 

At  their  initial  meeting,  in  Tremont.  the  two  seconds 
pledged  themselves  to  work  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  diffi- 
culties and  proceeded  to  occupy  the  same  buggy  for  part  of 
the  trip  back  to  Springfield.  But  circumstances  conspired 
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against  them,  and  they  bungled  their  peacemaking  effort.  Ar- 
riving in  Springfield  late  Monday  evening,  Lincoln  discov- 
ered that  the  prospective  duel  was  already  widely  known  and 
heard  rumors  of  an  imminent  arrest.  Without  giving  his  sec- 
ond the  opportunity  to  consult  with  Whiteside,  he  dictated  the 
terms  of  the  duel — weapons,  time,  and  place — and  made 
plans  to  flee  the  city  the  next  day.  Whiteside  apparently 
planned  to  get  Governor  Thomas  Ford  and  the  powerful 
Democratic  leader  General  W.L.D.  Ewing  to  talk  the  un- 


The  cavalry  broadsword  was  LARGE  AND  HEAVY; 

IT  WAS  OFTEN  DOUBLE-EDGED,  AND  DESIGNED 

NOT  FOR  ARTFUL  SWORDPLAY  BUT  FOR  SLASHING. 

TO  WIELD  IT  EFFECTIVELY  REQUIRED  CONSIDERABLE 

ARM  STRENGTH  AND  TECHNIQUE. 


governable  Shields  out  of  the  duel,  but  before  he  could  do  so, 
he  learned  from  Merryman  that  Lincoln  had  written  out  the 
terms  and  departed  for  Jacksonville.  The  incredulous  White- 
side could  neither  agree  to  terms  nor  negotiate  further  under 
these  conditions,  nor  could  he  consult  his  principal,  who  was 
still  on  his  way  back  to  Springfield  with  a  lame  horse.  In  pro- 
test Whiteside  withdrew  his  pledge  to  Merryman,  but  he 
agreed  to  advise  Shields  of  what  had  happened  and  to  meet 
Lincoln's  party  in  Alton  on  Thursday,  the  appointed  day. 

The  terms  that  Lincoln  had  written  out  the  night  before 
were  prefaced  by  instructions  for  Merryman  as  to  how  far 
Lincoln  was  willing  to  go  in  "adjusting"  the  quarrel. 

In  case  Whitesides  shall  signify  a  wish  to  adjust  this  af- 
fair without  further  difficulty,  let  him  know  that  if  the 
present  papers  be  withdrawn,  &  a  note  from  Mr.  Shields 
asking  to  know  if  I  am  the  author  of  the  articles  of  which 
he  complains,  and  asking  that  I  shall  make  him  gentle- 
manly satisfaction,  if  I  am  the  author,  and  this  without 
menace,  or  dictation  as  to  what  that  satisfaction  shall  be,  a 
pledge  is  made,  that  the  following  answer  shall  be  given — 

"I  did  write  the  'Lost  Township'  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  the  2nd.  Inst,  but  had  no  participation,  in 
any  form,  in  any  other  article  alluding  to  you.  I  wrote  that, 
wholly  for  political  effect.  I  had  no  intention  of  injuring 
your  personal  or  private  character  or  standing  as  a  man  or 
a  gentleman;  and  I  did  not  then  think,  and  do  not  now 
think  that  that  article,  could  produce  or  has  produced  that 
effect  against  you,  and  had  I  anticipated  such  an  effect  I 
would  have  forborne  to  write  it.  And  I  will  add,  that  your 
conduct  towards  me,  so  far  as  I  knew,  had  always  been 
gentlemanly;  and  that  I  had  no  personal  pique  against  you, 
and  no  cause  for  any." 
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When  Merryman  suggested  this  approach  at  their  meeting, 
Whiteside  reportedly  told  him  that  "it  was  useless  to  talk  of 
an  adjustment,  if  it  could  only  be  effected  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Shields'  paper,  for  such  withdrawal  Mr.  Shields  would 
never  consent  to." 

Because  they  took  circuitous  routes — Lincoln's  party  by 
way  of  Jacksonville  to  procure  weapons,  Shields's  by  way 
of  Hillsborough  to  pick  up  General  Ewing — both  parties 
had  to  travel  hard  to  make  it  to  Alton  by  Thursday.  Lincoln 

was  now  assisted  by  three 
friends:  Merryman,  William 
Butler,  and  Albert  T.  Bledsoe; 
Shields  was  assisted  by 
Whiteside,  Thomas  M.  Hope, 
and  Ewing.  The  parties,  ac- 
companied by  what  was  de- 
scribed in  the  Alton  news- 
paper as  "large  numbers  of 
our  fellow-citizens,"  proceed- 
ed to  an  island  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  that  was  part  of 
the  state  of  Missouri. 
Once  on  the  ground,  with  no  adjustment  in  sight,  Lin- 
coln's terms  came  into  play. 

1st.  Weapons — Cavalry  broad  swords  of  the  largest  size, 
precisely  equal  in  all  respects — and  such  as  now  used  by 
the  cavalry  company  at  Jacksonville. 
2nd.  Position — A  plank  ten  feet  long,  &  from  nine  to 
twelve  inches  broad  to  be  firmly  fixed  on  edge,  on  the 
ground,  as  the  line  between  us  which  neither  is  to  pass  his 
foot  over  upon  forfeit  of  his  life.  Next  a  line  drawn  on  the 
ground  on  either  side  of  said  plank  &  paralel  with  it,  each 
at  the  distance  of  the  whole  length  of  the  sword  and  three 
feet  additional  from  the  plank;  and  the  passing  of  his  own 
such  line  by  either  party  during  the  fight  shall  be  deemed  a 
surrender  of  the  contest. 

Nothing  could  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  truth  of  the 
observation  of  a  contemporary  authority  on  dueling  that  the 
challenged  party — in  having  the  selection  of  the  place,  dis- 
tance, time,  and  weapons — "has  thus,  by  a  choice  designed 
to  be  least  dangerous  to  himself,  and  most  hazardous  to  his 
opponent,  possessed  an  advantage." 

Shields  was  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  and  although  he  had 
had  military  training  and  was  no  stranger  to  the  sword,  he 
was  under  these  terms  seriously  outclassed.  The  cavalry 
broadsword  was  large  and  heavy;  it  was  often  double-edged, 
and  designed  not  for  artful  swordplay  but  for  slashing.  To 
wield  it  effectively  required  considerable  arm  strength  and 
technique.  Lincoln  later  admitted  that  he  had  been  practicing 
with  the  broadsword,  but  his  terms  favored  him  even  fur- 
ther: the  battleground  was  restricted  to  two  enclosed  rectan- 
gular spaces,  and  because  the  combatants  could  not  leave 
their  spaces,  the  advantage  went,  all  else  being  equal,  to  the 


man  with  the  greatest  reach.  Not  only  was  Abraham  Lincoln 
abnormally  tall  but  he  had  disproportionately  long  arms. 

It  is  tempting  to  see  Lincoln's  sense  of  humor  at  work  in 
these  specifications,  especially  in  the  blatant  manner  in 
which  they  work  to  his  advantage,  and  in  the  penalties  for 
overstepping  the  boundaries:  death  for  passing  over  the 
plank  and  "surrender  of  the  contest"  for  transgressing  the 
back  line,  as  if  a  duel  could  be  decided  by  a  foot  fault.  But 
the  humor  here  is  more  likely  a  function  of  hindsight.  All 
indications  are  that  Lincoln  took  his  situation  seriously  and 
crafted  his  terms  deliberately  as  a  means  of  avoiding  de- 
feat. His  fellow  attorney  Usher  Linder  said  that  he  asked 
Lincoln  soon  after  the  incident  why  he  had  selected  broad- 
swords, and  Lincoln  replied,  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  Linder, 

1  did  not  want  to  kill  Shields,  and  felt  sure  that  I  could  dis- 
arm him,  having  had  about  a  month  to  learn  the  broadsword 

exercise;  and  furthermore,  I  didn't  want  the  d d  fellow 

to  kill  me,  which  I  rather  think  he  would  have  done  if  we 
had  selected  pistols." 

Although  most  affairs  of  honor  were  settled  long  before 
reaching  the  dueling  field,  Lincoln  and  Shields  were  both 
clearly  determined  to  see  this  one  through.  Merryman  report- 
ed that  when  he  had  first  arrived  in  Tremont,  he'd  asked  Lin- 
coln what  he  proposed  to  do.  "He  stated  that  he  was  wholly 
opposed  to  duelling,  and  would  do  anything  to  avoid  it  that 
might  not  degrade  him  in  the  estimation  of  himself  and 
friends;  but,  if  such  degradation  or  a  fight  were  the  only  al- 
ternatives, he  would  fight."  But  Lincoln  was  willing  to  have 
the  quarrel  "adjusted,"  whereas  Shields,  as  his  friends  soon 
discovered,  was  not. 

John  J.  Hardin,  a  leading  Whig,  was  one  of  those  who 
hurried  to  the  scene  to  help  effect  a  reconciliation  and,  in 
partnership  with  Revill  W.  English,  a  Democrat,  offered  to 
submit  the  case  to  impartial  judges.  To  this  end  they  draft- 
ed a  formal  note  to  Merryman  and  Whiteside  that  conclud- 
ed, "Let  the  whole  difficulty  be  submitted  to  four  or  more 
gentlemen,  to  be  selected  by  ourselves,  who  shall  consider 
the  affair,  and  report  thereupon  for  your  consideration." 
Though  this  plan  was  ultimately  not  followed,  it  produced 
some  progress,  and  Shields's  friends,  without  his  knowl- 
edge, eventually  declared  his  offending  note  withdrawn. 
At  this,  by  prior  agreement,  Lincoln's  friends  conveyed 
their  principal's  admission  that  he  did  write  the  September 

2  letter  "solely  for  political  effect"  and  his  denial  that  he 
intended  to  injure  "the  personal  or  private  character  or  stand- 
ing of  Mr.  Shields  as  a  gentleman  or  a  man."  With  this, 
support  for  Shields  apparently  collapsed.  According  to 
Whiteside,  "This  was  all  done  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  Mr.  Shields,  and  he  refused  to  accede  to  it,  un- 
til Dr.  Hope,  General  Ewing,  and  myself  declared  the  apol- 
ogy sufficient,  and  that  we  could  not  sustain  him  in  going 
further."  This  ended  the  duel,  for  although  Shields  still 
wanted  to  fight,  his  friends  had  effectively  declared  it  un- 


necessary. His  honor,  in  other  words,  was  no  longer  in  need 
of  vindication. 

Shields  was  not  the  only  one  who  hoped  for  a  more  dra- 
matic conclusion  to  this  contest.  It  is  apparent  from  several 
indications  that  William  Butler  was  deeply  disappointed 
in  the  outcome.  At  the  beginning  of  the  affair  he  had  driven 
his  buggy  all  night  with  Merryman  to  get  to  Tremont  before 
Shields  and  Whiteside  and  warn  Lincoln,  pointedly  bring- 
ing along  a  pair  of  dueling  pistols.  His  eagerness  to  have 
a  fight  is  shown  by  the  suggestion  he  made  to  Lincoln  for 
the  trip  from  Tremont  back  to  Springfield:  "You  ride  in  the 
buggy  with  Whitesides,  and  I  will  get  into  the  buggy  with 
Shields,  and  I  will  propose  to  Shields  that  we  all  stop  in  the 
prairie  on  our  way  down  and  'settle  the  matter'  (i  e  have  the 
duel  then  and  there.)."  When  a  fight  was  finally  in  prospect, 
he  regarded  the  efforts  to  stop  it  as  rank  interference.  Years 
later  he  told  Lincoln's  presidential  secretary  John  G.  Nico- 
lay,  "All  hands  went  down  there,  crossed  over  to  the  island, 
cleared  a  spot  of  ground,  set  up  the  boards  and  the  duel  was 
about  to  proceed,  when  Hardin  and  English  interfered  and 
stopped  it."  Nicolay's  notes  continue, 

Butler  says  he  does  not  know  how  the  matter  was  ar- 
ranged— that  he  had  become  disgusted  with  the  whole 
proceeding  and  was  sitting  on  a  log  about  thirty  feet  away 
expecting  to  see  a  bloody  fight,  when  much  to  his  aston- 
ishment the  whole  affair  came  to  an  end — the  seconds 
suddenly  stepping  between  the  combatants  and  taking 
their  swords  from  them. 

THUS  ended  Lincoln's  one  and  only  affair  of  honor.  To 
modern  readers,  it  has  all  the  trappings  of  comic  opera, 
but  we  miss  an  important  point  if  we  do  not  recognize  that 
the  combatants  were  in  deadly  earnest,  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  risk  their  lives  for  something  presumably  more  im- 
portant: their  honor.  It  is  clear  from  the  example  of  Shields 
and  his  friends  that  honor  in  this  sense  was  something  that 
went  beyond  personal  integrity  or  self-respect.  It  crucially 
involved  and  was  largely  determined  by  the  expectations  of 
one's  friends.  Particularly  for  politicians,  who  depended  for 
their  viability  on  their  supporters,  honor  in  this  sense  was 
indispensable. 

Although  Lincoln  came  out  of  the  affair  with  his  honor  in- 
tact, it  remained  for  him  a  "scrape,"  an  episode  that,  as  Hern- 
don  said,  he  was  always  "willing  to  forget."  Such  was  his 
aversion  to  being  reminded  of  it  that  while  he  was  President, 
he  counseled  an  unsuspecting  visitor  to  refrain  from  asking 
about  the  duel  if  he  wished  to  remain  the  President's  friend. 
Characteristically,  Lincoln  seemed  to  bear  no  malice  toward 
Shields,  whose  political  career  continued  without  a  hitch;  be- 
fore it  was  finished,  reportedly,  he  had  become  the  only  per- 
son ever  to  be  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  from  three  different 
states.  But  if  he  is  remembered  at  all,  it  is  as  the  man  who 
challenged  the  young  Abraham  Lincoln  to  a  duel.  & 
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The  Time  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  Political 
Rival  Almost  Dueled  on  an  Island 


by  Julia  Davis  -  September  22   2012  -  1:11  PM 


Exactly  170  years  ago  today,  the  Mississippi  River  levee  in  Alton,  Illinois,  was  crammed  full  of  spectators 
awaiting  the  results  of  a  highly  anticipated  duel  —  a  smackdown  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  political 
rival  James  Shields.  Only  one  man  could  emerge  victorious.  Onlookers  held  their  breath  in  suspense  as 
they  spotted  a  boat  approaching  with  a  blood-soaked  body  draped  over  the  bow. 

It  had  all  started  where  so  many  skirmishes  do:  the  Illinois  state  legislature.  Though  at  the  time  Lincoln  was 
a  Whig  and  Shields  was  a  Democrat,  the  two  politicians  had  an  amicable  relationship  and  worked  together 
to  address  the  state's  enormous  debt  problem. 

The  relationship  cooled,  however,  when  Shields  became  the  State  Auditor.  He  passed  a  number  of 
controversial  measures  and  even  instituted  a  policy  whereby  the  state  stopped  accepting  its  own  paper 
money  as  payment  of  taxes  and  other  debts. 

Lincoln  expressed  his  disapproval  in  the  most  professional,  statesman-like  fashion  he  could  think  of:  by 
anonymously  lampooning  Shields  in  print.  He  began  composing  letters  to  a  Springfield  paper  deriding 
Shields'  character  as  well  as  his  policies. 

Poking  fun  at  Shields  wasn't  hard  to  do.  He  was  notoriously  pompous,  vain,  and  a  tad  eccentric. 
Opponents  dubbed  him  "an  irresistible  mark  for  satire."  Putting  his  infamously  sarcastic  wit  to  work,  Lincoln 
created  two  fictitious  characters  —  Jeff  and  Rebecca  —  who  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts  because  the 
state  no  longer  accepted  paper  money. 

He  also  poked  fun  at  Shields'  lack  of  romantic  game.  One  letter,  signed  "Rebecca,"  quoted  Shields  as 
saying,  "Dear  girls,  it  is  distressing,  but  I  cannot  marry  you  all  .  .  .  It  is  not  my  fault  that  I  am  so  handsome 
and  so  interesting." 

Before  sending  his  note  off  to  the  editor,  Lincoln  shared  it  with  his  soon-to-be-wife  Mary  Todd  and  her 
friend  Julia  Jayne.  The  two  women  contributed  a  few  quips  to  Lincoln's  letter  and  even  began  writing 
memos  of  their  own. 

The  letters  soon  became  the  talk  of  the  town.  Though  Shields  was  generally  well  liked,  people  got  a  kick  out 
of  Lincoln's  hilariously  spot-on  satire.  Shields,  however,  didn't  get  the  joke.  Incensed,  he  contacted  the 
paper's  editor  and  demanded  to  know  "Rebecca's"  identity.  The  editor  gave  him  Abe's  name  -  as  per 
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Lincoln's  instructions. 

Upon  learning  the  identity  of  his  defamer,  Shields  decided  to  settle  the  matter  by  challenging  Lincoln  to  a 
duel.  Though  Lincoln  thought  the  whole  thing  was  absurd,  he  knew  that  backing  down  from  a  duel  was 
never  the  honorable  thing  to  do. 

Duel  Rules 

As  the  one  who'd  been  challenged,  Lincoln  got  to  select  the  conditions  of  the  duel  He  had  a  grand  old  time 
conjuring  up  the  most  ridiculous  set  of  circumstances  possible.  To  begin  with,  he  named  the  cavalry 
broadsword  as  the  weapon  of  choice.  ("I  didn't  want  the  d — d  fellow  to  kill  me,  which  I  think  he  would  have 
done  if  we  had  selected  pistols,"  he  later  explained.) 

Next,  Lincoln  decided  that  the  duel  should  be  held  on  an  island  across  the  Mississippi  (dueling  was  illegal 
in  Illinois).  He  also  stipulated  that  the  two  men  face  off  in  the  bottom  of  a  12-foot -deep  pit  divided  by  a 
wooden  plank  that  neither  man  was  allowed  to  cross. 

These  conditions  gave  the  6'4"  Lincoln  a  serious  advantage  over  his  5'9"  opponent.  Lincoln  was  sure 
Shields  would  back  down 

Not  the  case. 

On  September  22,  1842,  Shields  arrived  at  the  duel  site  near  the  city  of  Alton,  ready  to  face  any  challenger 
who  might  be  foolish  enough  to  face  him. 

While  the  two  men  were  gearing  up  to  face  off,  one  spectator  noted  how  grave  and  serious  Lincoln  looked 
"I'd  never  seen  him  look  so  long  before  making  a  joke,  and  began  to  believe  he  was  getting  frightened  " 
But  all  of  a  sudden,  Lincoln  reached  up  and  casually  sliced  off  a  branch  with  his  sword  Again,  it  was  an 
effort  to  scare  Shields  into  submission. 

But  his  opponent's  impressive  display  of  arm-span  still  didn't  deter  the  scrappy  Shields.  The  duel  was 
about  to  commence  when  a  few  mutual  friends  arrived  and  intervened.  Colonel  John  Jay  Hardin  helped  the 
two  reach  a  face-saving  compromise,  working  it  out  with  words  instead  of  swords.  Lincoln  offered  up  a  mea 
culpa  and  admitted  that  he'd  authored  the  letters. 

Everyone  standing  on  the  levee  was  relieved  (but  probably  a  hair  disappointed)  to  learn  that  the  "body"  on 
the  boat  returning  from  the  island  was  really  just  a  log  in  a  red  shirt  -  a  simple  prank  set  up  by  a  mutual 
friend. 

When  the  boat  reached  land,  Lincoln  and  Shields  stepped  off  together,  chummily  chatting  away.  Upon 
viewing  spectators'  horrified  reactions,  they  both  broke  into  fits  of  laughter  at  how  absurd  the  whole 
situation  had  been. 

The  two  men  buried  the  hatchet  (or  broadsword)  and  remained  friends  from  then  on.  Lincoln  wasn't  exactly 
proud  that  he'd  almost  dueled  against  a  political  opponent.  In  fact,  he  was  pretty  embarrassed.  When  an 
officer  asked  him  about  the  event  years  later,  he  replied,  "I  do  not  deny  it,  but  if  you  desire  my  friendship 
you  will  never  mention  it  again." 
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